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North Korean Sub Raised 

An undersea demolition team of the South 
Korean Navy taking up position Thursday as a 
North Korean submarine was raised from the 
bottom and made ready to be opened. Page S. 
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IMF and Indonesia 
Alter Rescue Terms 


By Cindy Shiner 

Washington Post Service __ 

• JAKARTA — Indonesia and the International 
Monetary Fund agreed Thursday on a revised program 
to bail out the country’s devastated economy and 
impose reforms. But officials said that after months of 
economic and social turmoil the country would now 
require even more international funds to help it re- 
cover. 

■ The new agreement, the fourth in eight months, puts 
greater emphasis on helping the poor by assuring food 
supplies and bolstering the banking system, officials 

Sai ‘‘The economic situation and outlook have 

arsajWte'tesSR'a 

Asia ex; 


Mr Neiss said that economic turmoil and political 
andsociS upheaval had made the current $43 billion 
IMF bailout inadequate. The country’s economy * 
expected to contract by more than 10 percent and 

See INDONESIA, Page 19 
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AMID POMP, DISSIDENT ARRESTS STRIKE SOUR NOTE 

Clinton, in China, Defends ‘Closer Ties’ 


By John F. Harris 
and Michael Laris 

Washington Past Srrrire 
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Court Upholds 
1 Lawyer Privilege 
Even After Death 

Ruling Stops Starr From Acquiring 
Notes About Late Presidential Aide 


By Brian Knowlton 

International Herald Tribune 

WASHINGTON — The Supreme Court on Thurs- 
day rejected an effort by the independent prosecutor 
Kenneth Starr to obtain notes of a conversation that the 
White House deputy counsel Vincent Foster had with 
his, lawyer days before he killed himself, thereby 
cotmnning that attorney-client privilege does not end 
with death. 

& . Lawyers' group unanimously praised the 6-to -3 
decision, saying that had the court rejected the idea of 
privilege continuing after death, it would have dra- 
matically undermined clients’ trust in the confid- 
entiality of discussions with lawyers. 

The ruling was welcomed by the White House, 
which had lost soroeof its earlier battles overprivilege. 
An official traveling with the U.S. presidential del- 
egation in China railed the ruling “an important 
validation of the vital issue of attorney-client priv- 
ilege." 

In another major ruling as the court nears the end of 
iis term, the justices struck down v as unconstitutional 
the line-item veto law that had allowed the president to 
cancel specific items in tax and spraiding measures. 

The 6-to-3 decision was criticized by the White 
House as “a defeat for all Americans” that deprived 
the president of a valuable tool for eliminating waste- 
fill spending — “pork,” in Washington terminology 
— from U.S. budgets. (Page 3..) 

Chief justice W illiam Rehnquist, who wrote for the 
majority in the ruling on attorney-client secrecy, in- 
dicated that the weight of history was on the side of the 
privilege. 

See COURT, Page 10 


XIAN, China — President Bill Clin- 
ton was greeted here Thursday with a 
drums -banging, banners-flying arrival 
ceremony designed to evoke the glory 
of an ancient Chinese empire, an oc- 
casion he used to challenge critics of his 
quest for warmer relations with the 
world’s most populous nation. 

An hour after Air Force One touched 
down for the first stop on a nine-day 
journey through China, Mr. Clinton told 
several hundred people gathered for the 
invitation-only ceremony — replete 
with the costumes and rituals of the 
Tang Dynasty more than 1,000 years 
ago — that people who would question 
“the closer ties and deeper friendship” 
he is seeking misunderstand the benefits 
of engagement. 

“As two great nations, we have a 
special responsibility to the future of the 
world.' ' said Mr. Clinton, who was 
making the first visit by a U.S. president 
to China since the 1 989 massacre of pro- 
democracy demonstrators at Tianan- 
men Square in Beijing. 

“The steps we take over the next 
week can lead to far greater strides for 
our people in the years ahead,” he con- 
tinued. 

[He Chinese government hailed a 
new era of relations with the United 
States, Reuters reported from Beijing. 

[A Foreign Ministry spokesman dis- 
missed as “noise pollution” objections 
from Mr. Clinton's Republican critics to 
Ins visit. “This does not represent the 
aspirations of most American people,” 
the spokesman, Tang Guoqiang, said.] 

Just hours before the arrival, 
however, Chinese authorities gave new 
ammunition to critics of the Beijing 
government and Mr. Clinton’s engage- 
ment policy by detaining several sus- 
pected dissidents at stops along the pres- 
ident’s itinerary 

The Information Center of Human 
Rights and Democratic Movement in 
China, which is based in Hong Kong, 
reported that two dissidents had been 
detained, with their condition and 
whereabouts unknown, in the Xian 
area. 

In the southern city of Guilin, the 


said, a member of the former 
sident group Human Rights Voice 
was similarly detained, while tightened 
security checks were being implemen- 
ted against government critics in 
Beijing and Shanghai. 

Clinton administration officials said 
they considered the reports reliable and 
expressed concern. “I would expect 
that Sasser will bring this up with the 

Army band accustomed to U.S. 
presidents.* Xian a battleground 
over archaeology. Page 4. 

Chinese government directly” later 
Thursday, said P. J. Crowley, a White 
House spokesman traveling with Mr. 
Clinton's delegation, referring to James 
Sasser, the U.S. ambassador to China. 

In his meetings with President Jiang 
Zemin on Saturday, Mr. Crowley con- 
tinued, “The president, will encourage 
China to allow freer political dialogue 
so that all Chinese citizens can be free to 
express their political beliefs without 
government interference.” 

Privately, administration officials ac- 
knowledged their embarrassment about 
the impolitic timing of the detentions. 

Arrests of this Idnd are common be- 
fore high-level visits to China, and one 
American official speculated that 
Beijing believed it was trying to ensure 

See SUMMIT, Page 4 
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Flowers, schoolchildren and welcoming smiles setting the mood Thursday in Xian for the Clintons. 


Doing Business in China: An Obstacle Course 


By John Pomfret 

Washington Post Sen-ice 


BEIJING — If ever there was an auspicious 
time for a powerful American corporation to get a 
license to do business in China, this would seem 
to be that time. 

With the economies of Asia loitering. and the 
Chinese desperate to halt a slide in foreign in- 
vestments, with President Jiang Zemin about to 
welcome President Bill Clinton with open arms, 
and with George Bush, that “old friend of 
China,” lobbying for business, the stars would 
seem to be in line. But so far, no go. 


At the Beijing offices of the Chubb Group of 
Insurance Companies, which has spent millions 
of dollars off and on since 1979 hying to get a 
license to insure property in China, there is little 
hope of a breakthrough. 

And Chubb is not alone. It is just one of 23 
American insurance companies and legions of 
other . American enterprises. — from banks to 
phone companies — trying to gain accesi to 
China Vmarket of t.2 billion people. * 

And as if that was not enough, those who do 
have access to the market sometimes think that 
Chubb may be one of the lucky ones. 

While govemment-to-govemment lies be- 


tween the United Slates and China have improved 
markedly since the 1989 crackdown on student- 
led protests in Tiananmen Square and the Taiwan 
missile crisis of 1995, U.S.-China business ties 
have sunk to their worst point in several years. 

Notably missing from Mr. Clinton’s nine-day 
tour of China, which started Thursday and is the 
first lime an American president has come here 
since Mr. Bush visited in 1989, is any strong 
business initiative from the White House or 
breakthrough on market access or trade ties. 

Stung by allegations from Congress that its 

See BUSINESS, Page 4 
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Germans, Yugoslavs, 
Mexicans and Dutch 
Advance to Final 16 

International Herald Tribune 

PARIS — Germany and Yugo- 
slavia advanced to the second round of 
the World Cup Thursday night with 
comfortable victories in the last pair of 
matches in Group F. 

They follow the Netherlands and 

World Cup, Pages 28 and 29 

Mexico, which drew, 2-2, in Saint- 
Etienne earlier in the day to take the 
top two places in Group E. 

In the second round, the Dutch will 
face Yugoslavia and Germany will 
meet Mexico. 

.In Montpellier, Germany beat Iran, 
which needed to win to advance, with 
two headed second half goals. 

In Nantes, Slobodan Komljenovic 
scored with a header in the third 
minute, and Yugoslavia went on to 
win, 1-0, against the United States. 
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U.S. goalkeeper Brad Friedel kneeling while his teammate Ernie Stewart picks the ball out of 
the net after Slobodan Komljenovic of Yugoslavia scored the only goal of the match. Page 29. 
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Homemade Bomb Kills 2 in Paris Apartment Building 
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PARIS (AFP) — Two people were killed Thursday 
in a blast caused by a homemade bomb in an apart- 
ment building in eastern Paris, the police said. 

Georges Sane, mayor of Paris’s 1 1th arrondisse- 
ment, where the explosion took place, also announced 
that die blast had been caused by a homemade ex- 
plosive device and that it was “not of domestic 
origin.” 


The explosion occurred at about 6:30 P.M., killing 
a woman and an adolescent boy. 

Mr. Same said the victims were Yugoslavs. The 
woman was acleaner who had lived in the building for 
a long time, “without ever having any problem," the 
mayor said. 

Witnesses said the woman was about 40 years old 
and lived with her two sons, aged 14 and 17. 
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Nigeria Said to Be Likely to Free Abiola 

LAGOS (AP) — Nigeria's best-known political prisoner. Moshood 
Abiola, the apparent winner of 1993’s presidential elections, is likely 
to be released by the country’s new military leader, a senior junta 
official said Thursday. 

The military government said it bad ordered the release of 1 7 more 
political prisoners Thursday, but Mr. Abiola was not among them. 
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Ulster Goes to Polls in Historic Vote for an Assembly 


By Warren Hoge 

Nn r York Times Sen-ice 




BELFAST — The Northern Ireland peace process 
marked another milestone in its buUets^o-bailtfs pas- 
Thursday as resident of Ihe long-polanzed 
Evince [unied out in large numbersto elect members 

° f Votelwere chasing 1 08 lawmakers from a field of 
nrariv 300 candidates from once waning part.es lo 
in the Nonhem Ireland Assembly. The new body 


will restore lasting local government here for the fust 
time since the British imposed direct rule in 1972 and 
establish a structure to meet the elusive goal of power 
sharing among the Roman Catholic and Protestant 
communities. 

No results will be known before Friday. 

In a symbol of the profoundly changed attitudes 


The election was a test of the public’s faith in their 
conversion to political means and of its trust in the 
overall.peace settlement that emerged April 10 from 
26 months of negotiations in Belfast The agreement 
was endorsed by referendums in Ireland and Northern 
Ireland on May 22. 

The creation of the assembly is one of the steps 


here, among those running for office were reformed . called for in the accord, which was carefully patterned 
men who had been some of the most notorious bombers ■ lo give equal weight (o the Catholic longing for 
and killers of the past three decades, in which more 

than 3,200 people nave died in sectarian violence. See ULSTER, Page 10 
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Nike Hones 
Its Image on 
Rights in Asia 


By Philip Segal 

Inh-rnaiiuiuil Herald Tribune 

HONG KONG — Hareh Saini, Nike 
Inc.'s Asian troubleshooter and spin 
doctor, has a tough job on her hands. 

Human rights organizations continue 
to accuse the athletic-equipment maker 
of underpaying most of its 500,000 sub- 
contracted Asian workers and of lock- 
ing independent monitors out of its fac- 
tories. Meanwhile, Miss Saini is left to 
talk up heir company's free night-school 
program for 600 people. 

Until recently, Nike had been living a 
public relations nightmare, lampooned 
in the “Doonesbury” comic strip, which 
regularly features ferocious factory man- 
agement and miserable, underpaid work- 
ers at factories in Vietnam. Like plants in 
-Indonesia, the factories in Vietnam are 
not owned by Nike but are contracted to 
make the bulk of its athletic shoes. 

When the negative publicity got too 
shrill, the Nike chairman, Phil Knight, 
snapped into action in May, announcing 
a series of reforms on working con- 
ditions, and pressing company exec- 
utives like Miss Saini to talk up Nike's 
good works. 

But the human rights groups credited 
with pushing Mr. Knight to respond are 
withholding their applause for the mo- 
ment. Nike has yet to announce how 
independent monitoring of Asian fac- 
tories will work, and is- standing by its' 
assertion that its pay levels are fair. 

Whether the announced reforms are. 
“window dressing or substantial, we’U 
have to wait and see,' ’ said Joshua Kar- 
liner, executive director of the Transna- 
tional Resource and Action Center, a 
nonprofit group that often criticizes con- 
ditions at U.S. factories overseas. "The 
big question is: Nike said nongovern- 

in moniforfa^What kind o/panicipa- 
tion that means is still tip in the air." 

So, despite a dearth of substantial 
changes to announce. Miss Saini 
presses ahead, jetting around Asia to 
spread the good word on Nike. 

As the company’s corporate and so- 
cial responsibility manager for Asia, she 
is both the Nike spokesperson and the 
erson in charge of making sure that 
like’s subcontractors adhere to the 
company's labor and pay standards. 

Miss Saini, no stranger to corporate 
controversy, was hired' away last year 
from Body Shop International PLC. an 

See NIKE, Page 10 
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Suburb ©f a War Zone / Chevron’s Enclave in Angola 


A Piece of America in Malongo 


By Suzanne Daley 

Sen- York Times Servitv 


M 


Mississippi, Louisiana, 
there 


ALONGO, Angola — In this remote 
northern region of war-ravaged An- 
gola, many of the accents are from the 
South of the United States — Texas, 


Here there are paved roads smooth enough to 
Rollerblade on. FolgerV coffee seems to be per- 
colating in every office. You can have hot dogs and 
chocolate chip cookies for lunch. Or play golf on the 
18-hole par- 3 course. 

in the 20 years that civil war has raged across this 
once lush and prosperous former Portuguese colony 
— leaving virtually every road cratered, every 
power plant destroyed, every manufacturing plant 
silent — the oil rigs at Chevron's installation nave 
just kept on pumping. The offshore horizon is a 
collection of spindly towers, some spouting bright 
orange gas flames. " 

The uninterrupted flow was made possible by one 
of the more bizarre twists of money and politics. 

At the height of the war. Chevron's installation 
was protected by Cuban troops who were sup- 
porting the Marxist Angolan government in its 
struggle against a rebel onslaught. 

At that time the United States was a staunch 
supporter of the rebels, the National Union for the 
Total Independence of Angola, known as UNIT A. 
the acronym for its name in Portuguese. But the 
Reagan administration continued to allow Chevron 
to produceoil, about 50 percent of which went to the 
Angolan government to pay for its war against 
UNIT A. Most of the oil was sold to America. 

Hie Cubans are now gone. With the country in an 
uneasy bridge between war and peace, Angolan 
troops protect the area, which as part of Cabinda 
Province is cut off from the rest of Angola, and 
business is booming. The compound is a work in 
progress: expanded living quarters, a new dining 
nail, new office space and a new clinic are all under 
construction. 

Angola is Africa's hottest oil territory right now. 
Recent offshore discoveries by Chevron and other 
international oil companies hold out the promise 
that Angola, which pumps about 740,000 barrels a 
day, may someday rival Nigeria's 2 million a day. 
Experts say this new-found wealth has the potential 
to speed Angola's recovery from its devastating 


war. 


Yet what troubles many diplomats and business 
executives is the habit the wealth has of disap- 
pearing. 

Angola 's books have remained so opaque that the 
International Monetary Fund refuses to do business 
here. World Bank officials say that more than half of 
the government's spending is on items not in the 
official budget. And while Luanda, the capital, has 
become a city with fancy sports cars and Paris 
couture imports, such luxuries remain the province 
of a tiny minority. 


I N CABINDA CITY, the nearest town to the 
Chevron compound, there are no signs of Paris 
and few of public works. The roads quickly 
turn to din. and much of the housing is shacks. 
A public pool under construction when civil war 
broke out in 1966 remains unfinished and over- 
grown, only the diving board rising above tree line 
as a reminder of what might have been. 

Here, as across the country, many civil servants 
are paid irregularly. And banditry by unfed soldiers 




Madeleine Albright, the C.S. 
secretary of state, addressing 
workers last year on an 
offshore oil-rig belonging to 
the Chevron installation at 
Malongo. Angola is Africa's 
hottest oil territory right 
now. Recent offshore 
discoveries by Chevron and 
other oil companies hold out 
die promise mat Angola 
may someday rival Nigeria’s 
2 million barrels a day. 
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is considered at least a parr of the growing violence 
in rural areas.' 

Inside the compound. Chevron has built a bubble 
world Its American employees work 12-hour days 
for 28 days straight, then jet back home for 28 days' 
rest. They are not allowed outside the fence, which 
is widely believed to be surrounded by land mines, 
though Chevron officials decline to talk about most 
security measures. Worried about their employees’ 
safety, Chevron does not even let them drive the 1 2 
miles (19 kilometers) between Malongo and the 
airport. They are taken by helicopter. 

“Nobody just walks out the gate," said Larry 
Jostes, w-ho is general manager here for 28 days, 
then goes home to San Francisco for 28 days of rest. 
“We know where everybody is all the time.'' 

Many of the oil workers say their families know 
little about the country. Chuck Blevins, who runs a 
platform 30 miles out at sea, says he doubts that his 
wife or children back in Mississippi could fund 
Angola on a map. Here, the focus is on the huge 
machinery and engineering feats that keep the oil 
production up. 

“It is a very exciting time to be here," said Don 
Nicholson, an electronic instrumentation specialist 
from Utah who has been working on one of the 
platforms for nine months. “We're at the cutting 
edge of the business." 

Mr. Nicholson says he is nonetheless curious 
about what goes on in Angola and has taken some 
Portuguese lessons, though without much success. 

“That Portuguese is just tearing me up." he 
said. 

The oil companies have survived by remaining 
politically neutral and are not inclined to change 
that. Once the oil heads for the markets, they do not 
really worry about what happens to Angola's share 
of the profits. 

But it is increasingly an issue for Angola, which 
has seen little social rehabilitation despite annual 


budgets of about S3.5 billion and 40 months of 
relative peace. 

* ‘Where has all the money gone?" has become a 
growing refrain here, even among members of 
Parliament. One recently lashed out al government, 
describing decrepit hospitals where 12 children a 
week die of malaria. Another said prisoners died of 
starvation in the country's jails. 
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OVERNMENT officials have defended 
, their reluctance to Let anyone see the 
books by pointing out that they are still at 
war and do not want information about 
their financial strength to leak out. 

International creditors say some of the oil profits 
go straight into arms purchases, but corruption is 
widely assumed to siphon off much of the rest 

Meanwhile, die government is driving harder and 
harder bargains for its oil. In the past, bidders 
merely submitted breakdowns of how eventual 
profits would be split. Now they must cough up 
“signing fees" that in the last 18 months amount to 
more than $200 million. 

According to the London-based newsletter 
Africa Confidential* much of this new- income re- 
mains inside the state oil company, Sonasgol, and 
never makes it to the Ministries of Health and 
Education that desperately need it. 

Even if the money reached the Treasury. Angola 


is probably unable to spend it wisely, experts say_ 


For instance, since it is unable to get cheaper IMF 
loans, it is paying huge foreign debts built up during 
the war at exorbitant interest rates. 

Decades of war have left Angola with little 


expertise at investment management. Bur so much 
money is on the way that it will be impossible, some 

t 
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experts hope, for corrupt bureaucrats to steal it all. 
“The magnitude of the resources." a diplomat 


said, ‘ ‘make it impossible for you to just quietly take 
the money away." 


Students Dropping Out 
For High-Tech Jobs 
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Computer Industry Is Depleting Academia 


By Ethan Brormer 

Hew York Times Service 


NEW YORK — The high-tech field, 
the fastest growing of the U.S. econ- 
omy, has become so voracious in its 
hiring that university computer science 
departments across the country are los- 
ing graduate students and, in growing 
numbers, undergraduates to an industry 
fueled by vast sums of money. 


ina cooperative ventures whereby the 
companies pay for students to complete 
their studies while they work. 

“We even had two or three freshmen 
go off to take jobs setting up Web 
pages," Mr. Newman said. "We'wny- 
ing to find a solution to end the com- 
petition between us and industry.” ! 

But some computer experts say that 
universities have failed to keep com- 
puter science cunicuiums up to date. : 
"Universities have done such a bad 
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Faculty positions in computer sci- umvcnw ^ IfZ 'TJr 
ce are coins unfilled, and doctoral job of providing what you need to jmpw 
^ haw seen a big drop-off in that a*. A. in computer science a* 

most considered worthless, said Allen 
Holnb, an author and computer design 
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Togo Shaken by Charges of Stolen Presidential Vote 


By James Rupert 

Wdshinuton h>u Smut 


LOME, Togo — After 31 years in 
power, Africa's longest-ruling leader 
has won re-election as president of this 
small, west coast state. But foreign elec- 
tion observers, Western diplomats and 
chanting crowds of Togolese called the 
result a crude fraud that would renew 
instability. 

The democratization movement that 
swept Africa at the start of the decade 
has stalled in recent years, making slow 
progress in some countries while stag- 
nating or recreating in others. The vote 
here Sunday appeared to confirm fears 
that despite foreign pressure, including 
a cutoff of most Western aid. Togo 
remains one of .Africa’s firmest strong- 
holds of “Big Man" rule. 

Under domestic and international 
pressure, President Gnas&ingbe Ey- 
adema, a brawny soldier who seized 
power in a coup in 1967, permitted 
innovations for this election that raised 
hopes that it would be Togo's first free 
presidential ballot, foreign election ob- 
servers and Togolese citizens said this 


week. Opposition candidates were even 
allowed to make brief campaign 
speeches on state television. 

On Sunday, voters jammed polling 

S laces, many waiting as long as six 
ours to cast ballots. “Ihad never voted 
before," said Stephan Aklama, one of a 
crowd of protesters chanting and march- 
ing Wednesday. “This time, with six 
candidates running, I decided it could 
mean something. We all did." 

But on Monday, as early returns 
showed Mr. Eyadema in danger of los- 
ing. the vote count was halted without 
explanation. 

On Tuesday, the National Election 
Commission's chairman, Awa Nana, 
and four commission members resigned 
because of what Ms. Nana called “pres- 
sure, intimidation and real ihreats” 
from sources she did not identify. 

On Tuesday morning. Mr. Ey- 
adema's internal security minister. Gen- 
eral Seym Memene. said that he had 
taken over the ballot count and that Mr. 
Eyadema had won 52 percent, just 
enough to avoid a runoff against his 
main opponent. Gilchrist Olympic. 
Shortly after General Memene' s an- 


nouncement, crowds surged through ihe 
streets of this capital, chanting “Ey- 
adema. thief!" and calling for Mr. 
Olympic’s installation as president. 

The European Union’s election mon- 
itoring team said that Mr. Eyadema's 
election had not been open and above- 
board. But the Togolese foreign min- 
ister. Kofi Panou. decided that it had 
been conducted “to the satisfaction of 
all." 

Foreign monitors said Mr. Olympic 
had ourpolled Mr. Eyadema across 
much of Lome, which contains a quarter 
of the registered voters in this country of 
barely 5 million people. “By all avail- 
able evidence. Gtlchrist Qlympio 
won." a Western diplomat said. 

Mr. Olympic is the son of Togo's first 
president. Sylvanus Olympic, who was 
killed in a 1963 coup led by Mr. Ey- 
adema, and he has remained Mr. Ey- 
adema's most implacable political Foe. 

Mr. Olympio. in exile in neighboring 
Ghana, said there that his party's count 
showed him winning 59 percent of the 
vote, compared with Mr. Eyadema's 30 
percent. He called Mr. Eyadema's vic- 
tory claim "one big farce" and urged 


Togolese to protest peacefully to “keep 
the pressure on" the Eyadema gov- 
ernment. 

Lome has been tense and semi-deser- 
ted since Sunday, with many merchants, 
including poor people who scrape out a 
living as sidewalk vendors, staying 
home. 

On Wednesday, youths rioted in Be, a 
poor district near the city center. They 
burned cars and tires and threw stones at 
the police, who fired tear gas. 


ence — „ — „ 

programs have seen a big drop-off 
applications. Moreover, students work- 
ing toward master’s and bachelor’s de- 
grees are increasingly abandoning their 
studies for well-paying jobs in a field 
whose wealthy stars, like Bill Gates, 
famously dropped -our of college. 

Many experts fear that fundamental 
research will decline and that the next 
generation of American computer sci- 
entists will be stunted. “Fin afraid 
we’re eating our seed com," said Peter 
Denning, vice provost of George Mason 
University in Virginia. 

For many young people, a job paying 
from $30,000 to $60,000 a year seems 
far more appealing than pursuing a de- 
gree whose value is unclear. 

“A degree is just a piece of paper 
with a gold stamp on it," said Jonah 
Blossom, 20, who left Santa Barbara 
City College after one year to take a full- 
time, $3 0,000 -a -year job as a computer 
specialist at a nearby concern where a 
number of his bosses and colleagues did 
not finish their studies. 

“That paper isn’t going to help you 
find bugs in a system or create com- 
pelling Web sites.” he said. “That de- 
pends on your ability. My employers are 
not interested in certificates or where 
I’ve been to schooL" 

While other academic fields over the 
years have witnessed shifts in talent 
away from universities — it happened 
in biotechnology in the 1 980s — there is 
no precedent to what is happening today 
in computers both in the scale and in the 
challenge it poses to the discipline. 

“Without wanting to sound hyster- 
ical, this is really changing the shape of 
education in a fundamental way," said 
Guy Smith, who runs the multimedia 
laboratory at Santa Barbara City Col- 
lege. “You hear of kids leaving high 
school and making almost six figures," 
he said. 

Joseph Liemandt dropped out of 
Stanford after his junior year and foun- 
ded the Trilogy Development Group, a 
hugely successful software marketing 
company in Austin, Texas, in 1989. Mr. 
Liemandt says his company, like many 
others, simply does nor care about an 
applicant's university credentials. 

“If we interview two people and one 
has a 4.0 from MTT in computer science 
and doesn’t impress us in the inter- 
view," he said, “and the other dropped 
out of some small college and impressed 
us, we’d always hire die second guy." 

Computer science professors, in 
something of a state of shock, are 
sharply divided over what is happening 
and how to respond. 

Most are warning that when the over- ' 
heated market for programmers and 
Web-site designers cools or shifts in 
emphasis, those who have left their 
studies will be, in essence, laid-off blue- 
collar workers without credentials, like 
telephone operators after digital switch- 
ing or auto workers after robotics. 

At the Florida Institute of Technol- 
ogy in Melbourne, Florida, Richard 
Newman, associate dean of engineer- 
ing, says his institution is trying to com- 
promise with corporate raiders by urg- 
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tenured professors came out 
departments. Mathematicians make 
lousy programmers. They focus on al-' 
gorithms, which are the underlying 
rules of some programs. But the vast 
majority of programs today are not al-. 
gorithm-based but data-based." 

With sophisticated new computer 
languages, (ike Java, programmers can 
draw on a prepackaged set of formulas 
and tools and simply plug them in, with- 
out a need for understanding the un- 
derlying theory of computer language. 

“After a semester learning Java, a 
student can already do an ■ incredible 
amount," said Kenneth E. Martin, a 
professor of computer and information 
sciences at the University of North Flor- 
ida in Jacksonville. “My colleagues see 
their former students with a B.S. and 
stock options. Maybe that’s better than 
anM.S.” 
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The American computer industry is 

rSta- 


exptoding. The Bureau of Labor 
tistics projects a 108 percent increase in 
demand for systems analysts, engineers 
and computer scientists by 2006. 

Today there are an estimated 933,000 
jobs in the these fields. By 2006, the 
bureau estimates, that will rise to 1.9 
million. Yet the nation’s computer sci- 
ence programs each year are graduating 
only 25,000 students with bachelor’s 
degrees. 




TRAVEL UPDATE 


German Border Checks 


BONN (AFP) — Legislators approved 
a bill Thursday giving die border police 
wider powers to check the identity of all 
travelers on and near German frontiers, 
instead of just suspects as previously. 

The Bundestag, die lower house of 
Parliament, also authorized die border 
police to operate beyond the 30-kilo- 
meter (20-rmJe) zone inside the frontier to 
which' they had been limited up to now. 

The police will have no right, however, 
to conduct body and luggage searches of 
passengers in trains, railroad stations and 
airports unless they believe die individual i-\ 
is engaged in illegal activity. 
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More than 100 people were hos- 
pitalized in Athens on Thursday as a heal 
wave swept the city, with temperatures 
soaring to 37 degrees centigrade (99 de- 
grees Fahrenheit) for a second day. (AP) 
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The sale of alcohol on cross-Channel 
ferries will be suspended for 24 hours this 
weekend in a move to prevent hooligan- 
ism, French officials said. (Reuters) 


Hyundai Group, South Korea's 
largest industrial conglomerate, said it 
would send a group of tourists to North 
Korea on its cruise liner on Sept 25. 
marking the first such visit to the closed 
Communist country. (Bloomberg) 
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Correction 


Because of an inaccurate dispatch by A gene e France- 
Presse, an article in Thursday’s editions incorrectly reported 
the annual profit and revenue figures for Psion PLC of Britain. 
The maker of hand-held computers and software last year 
earned £50.8 million, on revenue of £142 million. 
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Forecast for Saturday through Monday, as provided by AccuWealber. Asia 
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Supreme Court Says It Violates Constitution’s Separation of Powers 


By Brian Knowlton 

International Herald Tribune 


WASHINGTON — The Supreme 
Court struck down as unconstitutional 
on Thursday a law that had allowed the 
president to cancel specific items in tax 

* and spending measures. 

In a 6-to-3 decision involving the 
fundamental notion of the separation of 
powers, the court held that Congress had 

• given the president more power than die 
Constitution allowed. 

The decision was a setback to Pres- 
ident Bill Clinton, who took time from 
his C hina visit to express his deep dis- 
appointment. “The decision is a defeat 
for all Americans,*' he said in a state- 
ment issued in Xian, China. 

The elimination of the so-called line- 
item veto, he said, dqjrived the president 
of a valuable tool for eliminating waste- 
ful spending — “pork," in Washington 
terminology — from U.S. budgets. 

Mr. Clinton had used the tine-item 
veto 82 times since the law was passed 
in 1996, using th'e scalpel to cut out an 
estimated $355 million of federal 
spending. He had said that although the 
amount might seem small in terms of the 
overall federal budget, the fact that he 
could wield a targeted veto had a sober- 
ing effect on budget- makers. 

The court, however, found that the 


line-item veto violated a constitutional 
requirement that every bill be presented 
to the president for his approval or veto. 
A tine-item veto, the justices said, in 
effect allows a partial veto, which the 
Constitution does not provide for. 

Writing for the court. Justice John 
Paul Stevens said that * ‘if there is to be a 
new procedure in which the president 
will play a different role in determining 
the text of what may become a law, such 
change most come not by legislation but 
through the amendment procedures set 
forth", in the Constitution. 

While the line-item veto had strong 
support from many Republicans, in- 
cluding Mr. Clinton’s immediate pre- 
decessors, George Bush and Ronald Re- 
agan, and was an important plank in the 
Republican Party agenda known as the 
"Contract With America,” the pros- 
pects for a constitutional amendment 
appear small. 

Amending the Constitution requires 
support from two- thirds of the members 
of both Houses and ratification by three- 
fourths of the states. Since the early days 
of the nation, the constitution has been 
amended less than once a decade. 

It was, however, a victory for so- 
called strict constitutionalists. Senator 
Robert Byrd, Democrat of West Vir- 
ginia, who was part of an unsuccessful 
attempt last year to block the line-item 
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CNN to Sift Nerve Gas Report 

Libel Lawyer Hired to Investigate Broadcast’s Charges 


Washington Post Service 

WASHINGTON — CNN has hired 
a well-known libel lawyer, Floyd Ab- 
rams, to conduct an independent in- 
vestigation of its recently broadcast 
assertions that U.S. troops used nerve 
gas in Laos in 1970 against American 
defectors. 

CNN and Time magazine, which 
jointly researched the broadcast, have 
said that they are re-examining the 
stray about what was called Operation 
Tailwind. But CNN’s decision to 
bring in a big-name outside inves- 
tigator is an unusual step for any news 
organization. 

The allegation of nerve gas use was 
leveled on the June 7 premiere of 


"NewsStand," a collaboration be- 
tween CNN and Time, which are both 
owned by Time Warner Inc. 

Since then, CNN’s military analyst 
has quit in protest, soldiers involved in 
die operation have insisted that no 
nerve gas was used and the report has 
been challenged in The New York 
Times, The Washington Post and 
Newsweek, which is one of Time's 
direct competitors. 

Mr. Abrams said Wednesday that 
he would "consider all the criticisms 
made about the story” and report back 
to the CNN news group chairman, 
Tom Johnson. 

He also said that be would have 
“total independence.” 


veto,; 

"We are protecting the liberties oi 
people who send us here. ” 

In other cases on Thursday, the court 
made these rulings: 

•The government can deny cash 
grants to artists because their work is 
considered indecent. The policy, the 
justices said in an 8-ro-l decision, does 
not violate the artists' constitutional 
right to free speech. According to the 
court, the National Endowment fra: die 
Arts can consider both decency and 
artistic merit in allocating public 
moneys. The law had been challenged 
by a group of artists, including a per- 
formance artist who smeared her naked 
body with chocolate. 

• HIV-infected people are protected 
by a federal ban on discrimination 
against the disabled even if they suffer 
no symptoms of AIDS. The 5-to-4 rul- 
ing ordered a lower court to reconsider 
whether a Maine dentist violated the 
Americans With Disabilities Act when 
he refused to fill an HIV-infected wom- 
an's tooth in his office. 

• Witnesses cannot invoke the Fifth 
Amendment privilege against self-in- 
crimination solely because they fear 
prosecution in a foreign country. The 
justices, voting 7-to-2 in the case of a 
suspected Nazi collaborator who lives 
in New York, narrowed the use of the 
privilege in a way sought by the Clinton 
administration. .The government had 
contended that such a narrow interpre- 
tation was needed to thwart terrorists, 
drug smugglers and other international 
criminals. 

In the line-item-veto case, the im- 
mediate challenge had come from 
parties directly harmed by line-item ve- 
toes (hat Mr. Clinton had imposed, in- 
cluding New York City, which would 
have lost some Medicaid money, and an 
Idaho potato growers' group, which had 
lost- a narrowly targeted capital-gains 
tax break. 

A federal judge had found the veto 
unconstitutional in February. He said 
that Congress could not delegate such 
authority to die president U.S. District 
Judge Thomas Hogan said it amounted 
to Congress surrendering an ‘ ‘inherently 
legislative function” to die president 

The Clinton a dminis tration had con- 
tended that a line-item veto was simply 
a presidential exercise in spending au- 
thority. 


Re-examining a Killing in El Salvador 

Documents Suggest 1980 Murder of Nuns Was Ordered by Military Leadei 


By Larry Rohter 

New York Times Service 

MIAMI — El Salvador’s 
defense minister suspected 
that a member of his 
command had ordered 
killing of four American 
churchwomen in 1980 and 
later informed the U.S. am- 
bassador of his belief, accord- 
ing to newly released State 
Department documents. 

For years both govern- 
ments have asserted that no 
high-ranking military officials 
were involved in die sla; ‘ 
which provoked an intense 
bare about U.S. policy in Cen- 
tral America. The documents 
also raise questions as to 
Washington’s motives for not 
investigating, die confidential 
information more aggress- 
ively, human rights advocates 
and former officials said. 

Tbe suspicions were con- 
fided to Thomas Pickering, 
who was then the American 
ambassador to El Salvador 
and is now undersecretary of 
state for political affairs. It is 
not clear from the documents 
what action, if any, the State 
Department took to investi- 
the leads passed on by 
r. Pickering or to pressure 
tbe Salvadoran government 


'lo do so. Mr. Piekering craild 
not be reached for comment. 

‘ ‘I think someone should be 
called on the carpet for this,” 
Robert White said Wednes- 
day. Mr. White was the U.S. 
ambassador at tbe time of the 
killings but was replaced by 
Mr. Pickering shortly after. 

Mr. White made it clear, 
however, that he was not re- 
. feanring to Mr. Pickering. 

■“What has been released 
moves toward confirming 
what most of us have always 
believed, that this was ordered 
by higher ups,” he added 
. Three Roman Catholic 
nans, Maura Clarke, Ita Ford 
and Dorothy Kazd, and a lay 
worker, Jean Donovan, were 
abducted by a military unit on 
Dec. 2, 1980, and raped and 
shot to death. Tbe killings oc- 
curred as tbe United States 
was beginning a decade-long 
multibrnion-dollar effort to 
prevent leftist guerrillas from 
gaining power, and~the case 
immediately came to symbol- 
ize the pitfalls of American 
involvement in the region. 

In 1984, four members of 
the El Salvadoran National 
Guard and their immediate 
superior were convicted of 
tbe murders and sentenced to 
30 years in prison. In March, 


the four enlisted men broke 
their 17-year silence and told 
human rights investigators 
that they had acted only after 
having received clear and ex- 
plicit “orders from above.” 

The Associated Press re- 
peated Wednesday thata judge 
granted conditional freedom 
to three of the five guard mem- 
bers under a two-month-old 
law that mandates a reduction 
in prison overcrowding. A 
prosecutor said officials might 
seek to have tbe order over- 
turned, however. 

Secretary of State 
Madeleine Albright ordered 
the release of American doc- 
uments in response to requests 
by members of Congress and 
representatives of the Law- 
yers Committee for Human 
Rights, which represents the 
families of the dmrchwomen 
and which interviewed tbe 
guard members. 

Throughout the 12-year 
civil war, in which. 75,000 
people were killed, die Re- 
agan and Bush administra- 
tions always echoed the El 
Salvadoran government’s 
co nten tion that the slayings 
were the wrack of a small group 
that was acting on its own. Tne 
documents, however, make 
clear that officials at the U.S. 


Lawmakers Agree on IRS Reform 






Washington Post Service 

WASHINGTON — Congressional tax- 
writers have reached final agreement on the 
most complete overhaul of the Internal Rev- 
enue Service in nearly a half-century. 

The costly bill will restructure the agency 
and provide taxpayers with extensive new 
rights in dealing with the agency, often por- 
trayed as the most disliked bureaucracy of the 
federal government. 

A nine-member board, which will induce 
• six people from outside the government, will 
oversee the agency. Tax penalties that re- 
sulted from the agency’s own failings will be 
slashed or suspended, the burden of proof m 


many tax disputes will shift from the taxpayer 
to the IRS and the agency's ability to seize 
property will be curtailed. 

The measure is the culmination of more 
than two years of work by Congress, touched 
off originally by the IRS’s repeated failure to 
modernize its computers. It achieved even, 
greater momentum after Senate' Finance 
Committee hearings last fall that prodneed 
startling testimony alleging agency abuse of 

Therefarms will^hefp turn (he IRS into an 
agency whose “institutional culture” is 
marke d by service and Openness, William 
Roth Jr., Finance Committee chairman, said. 


Embassy in San Salvador, 
based on conversations with 
the highest levels of the El 
Salvadoran military, had 
strong indications to the con- 
trary and that their superiors in 
Washington apparently chose 
to ignore the indications. 

In February 1985, Mr. 
Pickering met with die de- 
fense minister ar the time of 
the killings. General Jose 
Guillermo Garcia. General 
Garcia acknowledged that 
“there existed an attitude 
among the National Guard 
■elements that colleagues 
should be protected” and 
suggested that a subaltern 
might have been directly in- 
volved in the murders. 

Lawyers for the families of 
the chwrohwomen said Wed- 
nesday that they particularly 
welcomed a chance to exam- 
ine the “special embassy ev- 
idence” that American offi- 
cials, as well as a judicial 
commission that is looking in- 
to the case, have always cited 
as proving the guardsmen ac- 
ted on their own. That evi- 
dence toms out to be a clandes- 
tinely taped conversation 
between die guardsmen's im- 
mediate superior, a sergeant, 
and a higher -r anking officer in 

which the issue of orders from 
above does not come up. 

The new material is un- 
likely to lead to additional le- 
gal proceedings in El Sal- 
vador, however, because tbe 
10-year statute of limitations 

on murder has expired. 



FLORIDA FIRES — Firefighters holding the line in Volusia County, Florida, as they tried to protect a 
subdivision west of Ormond Beach. Wildfires have blackened more than 100,000 acres in the state. 


Away From Politics 

• The Boston Globe has asked the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors to rescind an award to die columnist 
Patricia Smith, who quit after admitting fabrications. (AP) 

% 

• Electric and magnetic fields that surround electric power 
lines should be regarded as a "possible human carci- 


nogen," an advisory panel convened by the National In- 
stitute of Environmental Health Sciences said. (WP) 

• Carried by a growing population of deer mice, hanta- 
virus has returned to the Southwest, killing a boy and a 
woman in Colorado and a man in New Mexico. (NYT) 

• Rebuilding of the quake-damaged portion of the Oak- 
land-San Francisco Bay Bridge has been approved, f AP) 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Abortion Drug Faces a Curb 


l 


WASHINGTON — The House has voted, 223 to 202, to 
rohibit the Food and Drug A dminis tration from using 
federal money to test, develop or approve any drug that 
chemically induces abortion. 

The measure offered by Representative Tom Coburn. 

Republican of Oklahoma, was aimed at blocking federal 
approval of RU-486, a drug used in Europe to induce 
nonsurgical abortions. As party lines were crossed on 
Wednesday. 37 Republicans voted against the measure and 

35 Democrats supported it . err . 

Mr. Cobum questioned why members defended RU-486 \£UOte/ UllQUOtB 
as an advance in scientific research. "To do research to take 
life, somehow that doesn't smell right," he said. (WP) 


peciaily health maintenance organizations. The insurance 
industry immediately denounced die proposal, saying it 
would increase costs for consumers. 

The House Republican proposals would guarantee cov- 
erage of emergency medical care, assure open commu- 
nication between doctors and patients and allow women in 
an HMO to go directly to obstetricians and gynecologists, 
without getting prior approval 

Democratic leaders in the Senate and the House said the 
plan did not do nearly enough to protect consumers, but the 
reaction from tbe White House was upbeat (NYT) 


Patients’ Rights Bill Unveiled 

WASHINGTON — House Republicans have unveiled a 
long-awaited proposal to define patients’ rights and set 
unif orm nationwide standards for health insurance, es~ 


Newt Gingrich, Republican of Georgia, the House speak- 
er, presenting a potentially costly plan to slash the top 
capital gains tax rate on investors for the second time in two 
years: “It removes the high-tax shackles from the risk- 
takers. the investors and the entrepreneurs who drive our 
economy’s growth. And when nearly half of all Americans 
own stock, it is a powerful motivation for every American to 
save and invest/’ (WP) 


Late Admiral Is Backed 
On Combat Decorations 


Washington Post Service 

WASHINGTON — The 
secretary of the navy, John H. 
Dalton, has revised the of- 
ficial record of the late Ad- 
miral Jeremy (Mike) Boorda, 
inserting a letter from a re- 
tired chief of naval operations 


ceptions about whether the 
navy leader had done any- 
tiring wrong. 

Wearing an unauthorized 
decoration is a severe breach 
of military protocol. Admiral 
Boorda, who was 56,' shot 
himself at bis home in tbe 


stating that Admiral Boorda Washington Navy Yard 
had been entitled to wear two shortly after learning that two 


Vietnam-era combat decora- 
tions for valor. 

Two years ago, a challenge 
about his right to wear those 
decorations prompted Admir- 
al Boorda to take nis life. 

The letter placed in the file 
was from Admiral Elmo 
Zumwalt Jr_, who headed the 
navy during the Vietnam 
War, asserting it had been 
“appropriate, justified and 
proper” for Admiral Boorda 
to attach the small bronze 
combat "V” to his ribbons. 

A senior spokesman said 
Wednesday that the action 
did not constitute a formal 
ruling by the navy on the issue 
of whether Admiral Boorda 
was entitled to the decora- 
tions. Such a ruling, he said, 
can come only from the Board 
of Correction of Naval Re- 
cords. It has not been asked to 
review the case. 

Mr. Dalton’s intervention 
appeared to be an attempt to 
burnish Admiral Booraa’s 
image and to influence per- 


magazme reporters were on 
their way to question him 
about his right to wear the 
disputed awards. 
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China Summit / The 9-Day ffisit Begins in an Ancient Capital 

Relics or Skyscrapers? Xian’s Dynastic Soil Becomes a 



By Michael Laris 

Washington Post Service 


XIAN, China —- As President Bill Clinton 
began his visit on Thursday to this ancient capital 
to view the life-size terra cotta soldiers buried 
here more than 2,000 years ago, he was following 
in the footsteps of Presidents Bush, Reagan, 
Carter and Nixon. American leaders, both 
serving and retired, have visited this dusty city as 
a symbol of their respect for China’s history. 

But beneath the surface in Xian, a battle over 
the preservation of China’s historic artifacts is 
raging that would make the bellicose Emperor 
Qin Shihuang — the all-powerful leader who 
unified the country and then rewarded himself by 
having the 8 , 000 -statue terra cotta army buried 
next to him — turn over in his tomb. 

As landlocked Xian tries to catch up with 
China’s booming coastal cities, developers have 


razed important historic sites — erecting gray 
concrete buildings in their place — and are 
threatening others. 

“A lot of damage has been done already: the 
atmosphere of the city has changed,” said 
Roberto Ciarla, the Italian coordinator for the 
Xian Center fpr the Conservation and Resto- 
ration of Cultural Relics. “Now Xian is just a 
large city, and you can see all around horrible 
architecture - And, of course, skyscrapers do not 
fit well with pagodas.” 

The city has pot on its best face for Mr. 
Clinton* who arrived Thursday with Hillary Rod- 
ham Clinton and their daughter, Chelsea, at the 
start of a nine-day visit to China. 

Workers have painted new traffic lines on tile 
streets and officials hung red lanterns at the south 
gate of the city wall. The gate was traditionally 
reserved for use by the emperor and Chinese 
officials routed Mr. Clinton s motorcade from 


the airport halfway around the wall just so he 
would enter the city through it. 

Despite the face-lift, some of Xian’s most 
important national treasures have- been 
threatened in recent weeks. 

In May, construction began on several fac- 
tories atop an important set of buried vaults at the 
Yang Ling tomb, which bouses brilliantly 
colored and intricately carved porcelain statues 
from the Western Han dynasty, which dates to the 
second centuiy B.C. 

Archaeologists fought back. They sought help 
from the governor of Shanxi Province who. after 
a visit to the tomb, declared the area a protected 
zone. The governor also came up with the equiv- 
alent of $375,000 to aid conservation efforts and 
build a museum at the site. 

“Some people don't respect cultural artifacts, 
they just want to finish their project,” said Yuan 
Zhongyi, the archaeologist in charge of the proj- 


ect to excavate the terra cotta soldiers. “That s 

something that really worries me.” 

The conflict between - conservation ana de- 
velopment has become intense in recent yeas, as 
traditional values were sacrificed repeatedly to 
the imperative of rapid economic growth. 

Xian was the capital of China in the glory days 
of the Han and Tang dynasties, and so it has much 
to lose. But the destruction of historical sites 
occurring here is mirrored around the country. 

Jia Pingwa, an author based in Xian, sets his 
stories here because the conflict between the old 
and new, the traditional and the modern, is so 
pronounced. , „ WT . 

“This city is a city of ancient culture, Mr. Jia 
said “The changes happening in Xian' are, in 
reality, the changes happening in China s tra- 
ditional culture. This draws me to keep using 
Xian as my background material. " 

. Mr. Yuan is optimistic that Xian — and China 


-will be able to balance growth with protection * 

of relics. He has been working at the tens cotia y 
soldier site since excavations began ut 1974. ^ 
“We thought we would be done m 10 days, 
he recalled But after a year of digging, the ‘ 
archaeologists realized what tbeyhad — a 

16 000 -sauare-yard vaitit full of 6,u00 satues of 

horses and soldiers. Within a year, .they had 
discovered two more vaults. „ ■ ' - 

“At the time, we were startled Mr- Yuan 
said 44 We couldn’t trust our own wok.. There 
had never been anything in the books about il” j 
S o far, his team has excavated only aquarter of . 
the site and Mr. Yuan said he could not even ^ . 

guess how many more cultural relics are bunedm ; 

Xian’s yellow earth. He is certain, however, that 
it will be many times the number — and historical 
importance — of what has already been found ■; 

InXian, he said “It’s like every step you take 
you are walking on cultural relics. ’ 
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And the Band Plays On 

From Nixon to Clinton, the Army’s Ensemble 
Has Been Serenading Visiting Presidents 


By Erik Eckholm 

Nnr York Junes Sen-ice 


BEIJING — Foreign presidents may 
come and go. Communist Party leaders 
may rise and fall but one thing has 
remained the same through decades of 
state visits to Beijing: the People’s Lib- 
eration Army Military Band 

On Thursday afternoon, on the plaza 
of a Defense Ministry compound in west- 
ern Beijing, the elite 60-member brass 
band rehearsed its snappy renditions of 
“The Star-Spangled Banner” and the 
Chinese national anthem, “March of the 
Volunteers,” which it will play Saturday 
at the official greeting for President Bill 
Clinton before the Great Hall of the 
People on Tiananmen Square. 

The band greets every visiting head of 
state and performs at every state dinner 
as well as at various public affairs. 

Since it was founded on the instruc- 
tion of Mao Zedong in 1952. the 
People's Liberation Army band has per- 
formed 48,000 times at important na- 
tional and international events, accord- 
ing to Colonel Fan Siting, who will 
conduct the band for the Clinton fes- 
tivities. 

In an interview Thursday, Colonel 
Fan's predecessor, now retired, remin- 
isced about the first state visit by an 
American president, that of Richard 
Nixon in 1972, which he remembers 
with great pride and clarity. 

“We chose the songs very carefully,’ ‘ 
said ihe retired band leader. Cheng Yim- 
ing. iln his day, the time of the radical 
Cultural Revolution, the military abol- 

BUSINESS: 

A Test of Willpower 

Continued from Page I 

China policy was for sale to campaign 
contributors, the White House is treating 
American businessmen on this trip like 
“Typhoid Mary,” said one senior mem- 
ber of the American Chamber of Com- 
merce in Beijing. 

China's state-run Xinhua press 
agency reported Thursday night that 
“several important contracts or agree- 
ments" involving aviation, energy and 
environmental protection would be 
signed during the visiL But American 
officials said they expected the deals to 
be small ones. 

The White House policy is short- 
sighted, some analysts say, because the 
international marketplace is fast becom- 
ing the next battlefield between the 
United States and China. 

While much attention has been placed 
lately on allegations that U.S. companies 
illegally provided technology to a 
Chinese company that helped to im- 
prove its long-range rocketry and. thus, 
China’s ability to hit American cities 
with nuclear warheads, little time has 
been devoted to the fact that China's 
trade surplus with the United States will 
soon surpass Japan's. 

American figures place the U.S. trade 
deficit with China at S49.7 billion last 
year. Japan's surplus with the United 
Stares was S56.1 billion. 

In recent months, several U.S. en- 
terprises — John Deere, Chrysler, 
Ameritech, Nabisco, Northern Telecom, 
and Eveready. among others — have 
either canceled or scaled back projects in 
China. 

Foreign business figures thought that 
the creation of a new super-ministry of 
information would push liberalization, 
but it appears to be having the opposite 
effect. 

“The worrying thing for the Chinese 
is that the majority of American busi- 
nesses are making negative assessments 
of the situation here,” said Nicholas 
Driver, head of the Beijing-based con- 
sultancy Clear Thinking. “This is es- 
pecially important now that Overseas 
Chinese are no longer unquestionably 
dolling out millions for the mother- 
land.” 

Indeed, up to 70 percent of China’s 
foreign investment came from Chinese 
communities in Southeast Asia. ' 

With the economic crisis that has 
roiled the region, that investment is dry- 
ing up. 

Chinese officials argue that for all the 
American complaints, there are more 
Western businesses in China than in 
most other Asian countries, and that 
China is more open than Japan and South 
Korea. 

Guo Shuqing, a senior economist in 
China’s State Council, also argued that 
American companies benefited from 
China's trade surplus with the United 
States because many of the exported 
items ore made by plants owned in part 
by Americans 

The tribulations of the Chubb op- 
erations underscore a fundamental prob- 
lem in U-S.-China commerce: China's 


ished formal ranks, and Mr. Cheng still 
does not use one). For the welcoming 
dinner they played “Home On the 
Range,” he said" — “This was recom- 
mended by the Foreign Ministry, who 
told us this was a popular song in Nix- 
on ’s home town ana had been performed 
at his inauguration.” 

Among other American songs, in be- 
tween Chinese favorites, was “America 
the Beautiful,” Mr. Cheng said. Later, 
after dinner and roasts, the host. Prime 
Minister Zhou Enlai asked the band to 
play “Home on the Range” again. 

Mr. Nixon, in a short speech, thanked 
the band and said it was the best per- 
formance he had ever heard, Mr. Cheng 
recalled. Mr. Nixon handed out to ev< 
one a glass-encased name card as a gii 
he said. 

The Nixon visit cracked the solid ice 
that had characterized Chinese-Amer- 
ican relations for more than two decades 
and it provided the first occasion for the 
band to play the American national an- 
them. 

“It didn’t feel strange to be playing 
that,” Mr. Cheng said, perhaps mindful 
of today’s official friendly face to Amer- 
ica. “We should have done it long be- 
fore. It's natural, the friendship between 
our two peoples.” 

At the most recent visit by an Amer- 
ican president, that of George Bush in 
early 1989. the band added “The Yellow 
Rose of Texas” and “Shenandoah” to 
the evening repertoire. 

Asked what songs the band might play 
for the Clintons at dinner in the Great 
Hall of the People on Saturday, the 12 



officers assembled for the interview fid- 
geted, seemingly worried about reveal- 
ing secret information. Finally one said: 
“We don’t know yet The songs are 
chosen by the protocol department of the 
Foreign Ministry and they haven’t de- 
cided yet” 

The band is ready to play many dif- 
ferent American songs, the officers said, 
but most are standbys. “There are not 
enough cultural exchanges, and we ex- 
pect the Americans to teach us some of 
the newer popular songs,” one sa id. 


The dinner bill will definitely not in- 
clude the wildly popular song from the 
movie “Titanic” since the band has not 
practiced it 

Though it is much less true today, a 
couple of decades ago the army band 
was one of the few paths available to a 
young aspiring musician, providing 
quite a respectable career. To join, those 
who pass a qualifying test must first 
spend three years training in an army arts 
institute. Once in the band, musicians 
usually spend their entire careers there. 



SUMMIT: Clinton Welcomed to China 


Minnf’llrulrrm 

A Beijing waitress showing a restaurant’s George Bush blue plate special. 


service sector — - specifically financial 
services — is all but shut to foreign 
investment U.S. and Chinese officials 
have battled on this point for years and it 
has become a hot topic in China’s efforts 
to join the World Trade Organization. 

So far, China has allowed seven in- 
surance companies, including American 
International Group Inc. and Aetna Inc., 
to sell insurance in China, but only in 
two cities. 

The licenses are handed out on a 
purely political basis and China has said 
that the next American license won't be 
given until 2000 . 

Jan Lancaster, the Chubb manager in 
Beijing, and others argue that allowing 
foreign service sector companies to op- 
erate in China would help solve a severe 
problem of unemployment Currently, 
about 13 percent of Giina’s labor force 
works in the service sector, compared 
with 85 percent in the United States. 


To be sure, some American compa- 
nies are doing extremely well in China- 
Coca-Cola is ubiquitous, McDonald's 
has transformed itself into a luxury meal, 
Procter & Gamble is believed to have 
taken up 50 percent of the urban sham- 
poo market. 

But significantly, American busi- 
nesses don’t report successes because 
Chinese still look at doing business as a 
zero-sum game. 

If a Western company is doing well, il 
must mean that China is doing badly. 

“Deng Xiaoping opened China to for- 
eign investment but no one has ever 
made it politically correct to make a 
profit in China,” said James McGregor, 
the head of Dow Jones and Co. in 
Beijing. 

“When you’re perceived to be mak- 
ing money here,” he said, “there'll be 
platoons of bureaucrats coming to pick 
your pockets.” 


Continued from Page 1 

order for Mr. Clinton’s visit, oblivious to 
how the detentions could undermine the 
administration’s message that the en- 
gagement policy is gradually improving 
China's human-rights record. 

Yang Hai. a student leader in the 1 989 
democracy demonstrations, was de- 
tained Thursday afternoon shortly be- 
fore he was to give an interview to an 
ABC News crew at his home in Xian, 
according to his wife, Wang Jing. 

Mr. Yang spent a year in jail for his 
activities in the Tiananmen protests. He 
also signed his name to a number of open 
letters that dissidents have written in 
recent weeks calling for democratic re- 
forms and an improvement in China’s 
human-rights conditions. 

“He was taken away by police on his 
way home," Mrs. Wang said in an in- 
terview. “They are afraid he would call 
for democratization. 

"Clinton told the world that China's 
human rights situation is improving. But 
this shows it hasn’t been improving. 
They won’t even let people speak.” 

In his arrival statement, Mr. Clinton 
first noted positive elements in relations. 

“We Americans admire your accom- 
plishments, your economy, your hard 
work and vision, your efforts against 
hunger and poverty, your work with us 
on peace and stability in Korea and 
South Asia,” he said. 

Then he added: "Respect for the 
worth, the dignity, the potential and the 
freedom of every citizen is a vital source 
of America’s strength and success. In 
this global information age, where both 
economic growth and equal opportunity 


are based on ideas, a commitment to 
providing all human beings the oppor- 
tunity to develop their full potential is 
vital to the strength and success of the 
new China as well.” 

As for the critics. Mr. Clinton said, 
“There may be those here and back in 
America who wonder whether closer 
ties and deeper friendship between 
China and America are good. 

“Clearly, the answer is yes,” he said. 
"We have a powerful ability to help 
each other grow.” 

Mr. Clinton pleased the crowd as he 
opened his speech with a few words of 
Chinese: "Ni, hao ma ?” — “Hello, 
bow are you?” 

He closed by saying “thank you” in 
Chinese. 

On Friday, Mr. Clinton, Hillary Rod- 
ham Clinton and their daughter, 
Chelsea, will tour a village outside Xian 
before flying to Beijing, where he wiU 
receive an official greeting. 

■ Support From Gingrich 

As Mr. Clinton arrived in China, the 
House speaker. Newt Gingrich, expressed 
strong support for extending normal trade 
relations with the Beijing government and 
predicted that Congress would approve 
that extension. The Associated Press re- 
ported from Washington. 

“The practical, commonsense reality 
is file more the American people deal 
with the Chinese people the raster we are 
going to move China to freedom." Mr. 
Gingrich said. 

Congress must vote this summer 
whether to disapprove Mr. Clinton’s de- 
cision to extend most-favored-nation 
status to China for another year. 


For Hughes, Hard Lobbying for China Satellite Deals 


By John Mintz 

W'o.v/t mcion Post Service 


WASHINGTON — C. Michael Arm- 
strong could hardly have been more 
blunt with President Bill Clinton in a 
letter in October 1993. 

"You asked me to support your eco- 
nomic package; 1 did,” wrote Mr. Arm- 
stronc, who was then chief of Hughes 
Electronics Carp. 

Then he ticked off other policy areas 
where he had helped the president. Now, 
Mr. Armstrong wanted Mr. Clinton to 
exempt Hughes from trade sanctions 
against China so the company could 
launch satellites there. 

“It’s a tragic situation that potentially 
thousands of California people could 
lose their jobs’* if ihe sales ban re- 
mained, Mr. Armstrong wrote. 

Then he delivered 3 wanting: “This 
will ■ be public and political shortly. 
Thank you.” 

Within weeks. Mr. Armstrong, whose 
company employed 30,000 people in 
vole-rich California, met with Mr. Clin- 
ton. Eventually, he would receive most 
of what he wanted. 

It was a classic episode in the politics 
of space. Hughes, the world’s largest 
satellite-builder ami a favorite of U.S. 


trade officials, has got almost all it has 
sought from the Clinton administration 
on China deals, through aggressive lob- 
bying tactics and a revolving-door hiring 
policy for officials departing key agen- 
cies, government and industry officials 
said. 

In coming weeks, congressional com- 
mittees investigating Mr. Clinton’s 
satellite export policies are scheduled to 
turn the spotlight on Hughes, and es- 
pecially on what critics call its convivial 
relationship with the Commerce Depart- 
ment, Hughes led most of the industry's 
successful initiatives to loosen export 
controls on China in recent years. 

Investigators are particularly examin- 
ing the company’s activities ’in Wash- 
ington under Mr. Armstrong. Brash and 
self-confident, Mr. Armstrong led 
Hughes from 1994 to 1997, when he left 
to become chief executive of AT&T 
Corp. He proved his slashing style again 
Wednesday by announcing that com- 
pany's $32 billion purchase of the cable 
giant Tele-Communications Inc. 

“When we say we’re questioning the 
Clinton administration's policy on satel- 
lite sales to China, we should say it’s the 
Cl inton-Hughes- Armstrong policy.” said 
a congressional investigator. “Hughes is 
the Commerce Department.” 


Mr. Armstrong made loosening con- 
trols on Chinese satellite deals a key 
mission of his Hughes tenure, industry 
officials said. A Republican, he sup- 
ported President Geoige Bush’s rc-elec- 
tion effon in 1992. ana in 1993 and 1994 
gave S25.000 to Republican groups. 
Hughes has split its donations between 
the two parties. 

Hughes's lobbying on China began in 
1992, around the time Mr. Bush moved 
authority for licensing some U.S.-China 
satellite deals from the relatively strict 
Slate Department to the Commerce De- 
partment. which promotes U.S. business 
abroad. The company won Commerce’s 
permission to communicate more freely 
than in the past with Chinese space of- 
ficials on technical data in many 
launches. Moreover, the company got 
the department to loosen requirements 
that Pentagon officials monitor all tech- 
nical discussions between U.S. and 
Chinese space engineers. 

Now the Justice Department is in- 
vestigating Hughes's transmission of a 
technical report to China about a failed 
launching in 1995 that destroyed a 
Hughes satellite. Administration offi- 
cials say all U.S. satellite launchings in 
China now require monitors. 

"Hughes was aggressive in pushing 


to not allow bureaucrats lo stand in its 
way in capturing the Chinese market,” a 
senior administration official said. The 
company "exploited inconsistencies in 
rhe way the regulations were applied. 
But national security wasn't comprom- 
ised.” 

Hughes stepped up its lobbying in 
1993. when Mr. Clinton imposed trade 
sanctions on China after concluding it 
had sold M- 1 1 missile parts to Pakistan. 
That meant Hughes could not sell satel- 
lites in China, and Mr, Armstrong 
simmered as European companies 
snagged Chinese deals worth $ I billion, 

Mr. Armstrong led the lobbying to 
exempt U.S. satellite companies from 
the sanctions. He bitterly denounced the 
Clinton sanctions for huning the U.S. 
economy and doing little to induce 
China to slop selling missiles. Hughes 
hired Hid & Knowfton. the public re- 
lations concern, which worked Con- 
gress, the White House ami the Demo- 
cratic National Committee. 

In laic 1993, weeks after sending his 
letter to Mr. Clinton and then meeting 
with him. Mr. Armstrong won a partial 
victory when the White House decided 
satellites regulated by the Commerce 
Department could be launched in China, 
despite the sand ions. 
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Zhang Wei, 3, weeping in Tiananmen Square on Thursday because his parents made him pose for a photograph. 


Now even this stodgy institution in the 
most stodgy of ministries is hying to 
branch out: A group of the players 
formed a jazz band that played earlier 
this year at a jazz festival here. 

A leading saxophonist from the band, 
who wants to become better known and 
perhaps land side jobs playing at private 
parties, recently hired the Beijing Music 
Hall to put on a concert. He generated 
advance notices in the press and, with 
the help of no little free ticket distri- 
bution, played to a full house. 


3 Dissidents Seek 
ToFormaParty 

BEUING — Three political dis- 
sidents filed an application Thurs- 
day to establish an opposition polity 
leal party in China. 

Wang Youcai said by phone that 
he and two other activists from east- 
ern Zhejiang Province had lodged 
papers with the provincial civil af- 
fairs bureau to establish the Chinese - 
Democratic Party. . . 

The fledgling party's main caliis 
for democratic elections to end die 
monopoly on power enjoyed by the 
Communist Party. 

“This is die first time in the 50 
years since the founding of new 
China that political dissidents have 
openly applied to register an op- 
position party,” said Lu Siqing, a 
dissident spokesman. “It is a sig- 
nificant event in the history of the 
democratic movement ” (AFP) 

Beijing Defends 
Barring Newsmen 

BEIJING — China defended on 
Thursday its decision to bar three 
Radio Free Asia journalists from 
covering President BUI Clinton’s 
visit 

“We hope many, foreign . jour- 
nalists will come to China to fa- 
cilitate their legitimate reporting.” 
said the Foreign Ministry spokes- 
man, Tang Guoqiang. 

He drew a distinction between 
other foreign journalists and those 
working for Radio Free Asia, which 
is funded by the U.S. government 
and which ha s irritated Chinese of- : 
ficials with reports on human rights 
abuses and other issues. 

“Our position on Radio Free 
Asia is clear and consistent,” Mr. 
Tang said. He would not comment 
when asked to elaborate on that 
position. 

Just days before Mr. Clinton's 
departure, China canceled visas for 
the three Radio Free Asia employ- 
ees assigned to cover the visit. 

Mr. Clinton called the decision 
“highly objectionable" and his ad- 
ministration protested it through 
diplomatic channels, to no avail. He 
gave the three reporters an inter- 
view in the Oval Office before de- 
parting Wednesday. (AP) 

3 Killers Executed 

BEUING — Three men con- 
victed of killing an American en- 
gineer have been executed in south- 
ern China, according to a report 
Thursday In Beijing. 

The three — whose ages range 
from 25 to 32 — were executed after 
the Guangdong Province’s highest 
court rejected appeals of their con- 
victions in the kilting on March 23 
of Leonard Phillips, 42, of Athens, 
Tennessee, the Yangcheng Evening 
News reported. 

Mr. Phillips, an engineer working 
at a Duracell battery manufacturing 
plant in southern China, was 
scabbed repeatedly in his hotel room 
in Dongguan, a freewheeling city 96 
kilometers (.60 miles) northwest of 
Hong Kong. (AP) 

Approval for Trip 

• WASHINGTON — — Most Amer- 
icans think President Clinton’s trip 
to China is a good idea but they do 
not have high expectations that it 
will produce much, according ro an 

‘Sunday 0 ** 11131 was made P ubUc 
The poti. by CNN, USA Today 
and Gallup, found that 58 percent of 
those questioned approved of Mr. 
Clinton's decision to visit, against 

' 2 .PfL CenI , who disapproved. The 
rest did nor know. 

The survey of 1.016 adults on 
June and 23 found that more 

S°ES “BP*"* ^an disapproved' 
of. Mr. Clinton’s handling of re- 
lations with China — 40 percent 
agamsf 37 percent, with 23 percent 
unwilling to give an opinion^ 
expectations were low on two 
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South Koreans Raise 
Captured Submarine 


'A Few Dead Bodies' Expected to Be Found 
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SEOUL — South Korean Navy 
divers expected to find “a few dead 
bodies” on a North Korean submarine 
after they raised it to ihe surface Thurs- 
day, the ’state-owned Korea Broadcast- 
ing System reported. 

South Korean security officials met 
iaie into the night, discussing how to 
respond to the foray into South Korean 
waters and how to defend the country 
against what are believed to have been 
repeated North Korean submarine ex- 
peditions against the South. 

Divers, using welding torches, broke 
through one hatch of the submarine and 


Family Delays 
Marcos Burial 
After Protests 
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’as*. MANILA — Tlie family of former 
President Ferdinand Marcos on Thurs- 
I!l 4 day called off the burial of his remains in 

TOiij the national Heroes' Cemetery to allow 
lor public anger to subside. 

“In the spirit of national interest, our 
E \ family is prepared to wait.' ’ Imelda Mar- 

p jr. cos. the former first lady, said in a state- 
fc a ,!• mem announcing that the burial had been 

' -x * ' deferred to a more appropriate time. ” 

Plans to bury Mr. Marcos in ihe He- 
■ > ;r" roes’ Cemetery on July 1 1. initiated with 
’• •{ the approval of President-elect Joseph 
# Estrada, sparked widespread outrage, in 
view of the corruption and human rights 
. abuses that marked the former pre.%- 
(j *> ident's 20 years in power. 

I t had threatened to divide the country 
fjpjj before Mr. Estrada formally becomes 
president on Tuesday. 

-i. , Two personalities who led the 1 986 
popular revolt that toppled Mr. Marcos, 
.* former President Corazon Aquino, who 
i '* replaced him, and the incumbent Pres- 
ident Fidel Ramos, stood in the way of 
the burial. 

" Mrs. Aquino led street protests, while 

i v Mr. Ramos, who has a week left in 
office, haired the construction of the 
' * Marcos tomb. 

Even Communist guerrillas pitched 
i,: in. threatening to abduct Mrs. Marcos 

and hold a mock trial in the belief that 
the burial issue is a signal that the Mar- 
-- cos legacy Was being rehabilitated by 
Mr. Estrada. 

- An anti-Marcos group backed by 
Mrs. Aquino, named the KKK, wel- 

• { '■ , corned the family’s decision, but said the 
• ' ; victory was not yet complete. 

^ In a statement, the group said it was 
seeking Mr. Estrada’s “declaration as 
the elected leader of this nation that this 
.V brazen attempt to honor a dictator as a 
. ^ ' hero will nor be repeated. 
cv- Mr. Estrada, who had ridiculed the 
protesters as “hypocrites," said Thurs- 
day that ‘“Mrs. Marcos’s retreat will be a 
blessing for us all.” 

He told reporters it was now best for 
_.>i everyone to let the courts decide the 
.- £ issue. But he denied reports that he had 
sent a religious leader to talk to "Mrs. 
"'V Marcos about calling off the burial. 

However, a Marcos daughter. Imee 
, iviarcosl spoke of an agreement "be- 
|(ffl tween my mother as well as the in- 
coming administration" to the effect 
- that “it is perhaps best to put the issue to 
rest temporarily.” 1 

She stressed in an interview over 
. ^- rljUMA television here that “it will nor be 
~ hold for a long time, but merely! to 

... calm some very agitated parties, 
f Asked if he was relieved, Mr. Estrada 
said: “It doesn't matter. I'm not bothered 
^ even one bit.” He said he believed his 
»*■'; decision was' lawful. “Nobody can 
1-’ / threaten me. and nobody can stop me. ” 
^ Mr. Ramos welcomed the Marcos 
family’s decision, and chided Mr. Es- 
trada for needlessly sparking national 
*‘ |C discord. “I’ve been preaching moder- 
atioru a coming together of parties in 

- ' opposition to each other on this issue 

which need not have been a national issue 
:,'d j| only the decision, the announcements. 

' were timed properly,” he told reporters. 
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discovered an empty plastic cider bottle 
from South Korea along with flippers 
and other infiltration equipment. 

This led military observers to con- 
clude that the submarine had picked up 
North Korean commandos from an in- 
cursion into the South. 

"The submarine was not just 
patrolling,” said the Korea Broadcast- 
ing System, quoting South Korean de- 
fense officials. "They were conducting 
an infiltration." 

South Korea's four major television 
networks ail broadcast footage of the 
raising of the submarine, which sank as 
it was being towed into the small port of 
Donghae after it was snared in the net of 
a South Korean fishins boat on Mon- 
day. 

At the time, the submarine was 1 1 .5 
miles 1 18 kilometers) east of the South 
Korean port of Sokcho, about 20 miles 
south of the North Korean border, ac- 
cording io the Defense Ministry. 

Military officials denied' North 
Korean claims that the submarine had 
broken down and was adrift. 

They said the submarine at rhe time 
w as heading north, against a southward 
current. Officials also said that the sub- 
marine’s engine was running when its 
propeller became entangled fn the net. 

Military officials denied South 
Korean news repons on Thursday that 
the bodies of eight North Koreans had 
been discovered on the submarine, an 
85-foot. 70-ton Yugo-dass vessel. The 
Korean Broadcasting System and the 
slate-owned Yonhap News Agency 
both carried the report. 

As divers attempted to open a second 
hatch of the submarine, however, of- 
ficials said they were certain that several 
bodies were trapped inside. They did not 
say. however, if the divers had seen the 
bodies, noting that the danger of ex- 
plosives and poison gas was slowing the 
search. 

The entire episode has turned inio an 
embarrassment to the government be- 
ginning with the revelation that the 
South Korean Navy i.s not capable of 
guaranteeing security against North 
Korean submarine incursions. The me- 
dia here have repeatedly shown footage 
of the submarine along with a much 
larger Shark-class submarine that ran 
aground in the same region in Septem- 
ber 1996. 

All but two of the 26 North Koreans 
aboard were later killed. One was cap- 
tured and the other escaped. 

The embarrassment was compoun- 
ded when the latest submarine 
foundered in shallow waters as it was 
being towed to the port of Sokcho on 
Monday and then- sank while it was 
being towed' Tuesday. Opposition 
politicians have called for disciplinary 
action against senior military officers.’ 

The timing of the incident in itself 
was an embarrassment. On Thursday, 
South Koreans marked the 48th an- 
niversary of the date on which North 
Korean troops attacked the South, be- 
ginning the three-year-long Korean 
War. 

Along with reports of the submarine, 
the media were mil of photographs and 
articles marking the anniversary. 

At a reception for war veterans. Pres- 
ident Kim Dae- Jung sought a moderate 
position. 

Acknowledging that the episode 
showed that “tensions are continuing,” 
he said that his government would hew 
to “a flexible North Korea policy" un- 
der which he has been calling for re- 
conciliation with the North since his 
inauguration in February. 

Whatever the outcome of the search 
of the submarine, aides of Mr. Kim said 
he would not abandon his “sunshine 
policy” toward the North. 

Officials at Hyundai Merchant Mar- 
ine Co. said that rhe submarine incident 
would not delay plans io begin a shuttle 
service between Sokcho and the North 
Korean port of Wonsan in late Septem- 
ber, ferrying 1 ,000 tourists a day to look 
at the scenic region of Mount 
Keumkang. 

A Hyundai delegation is due to go to 
North Korea in several days to work oui 
details of the tourist trips, arranged by 
the Hyundai group's founder, Chung Ju 
Yung, during a visit to North Korea. Mr. 
Chung, along with three of his brothers 
and two of his sons, returned from the 
North on Tuesday. 
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TAIWAN PROTEST — Some 150 members of Taiwan’s Democratic Progressive Party staging a sit-in 
Thursday outside the American Institute in Taipei to protest President Bill Clinton's visit to China. 

China- U.S. Legal Ties to Be Widened 


■ By Elisabeth Rosenthal 

Vi ii }, ill. /nun .Si I i I, ■ 

XIAN, China — President Bill Clin- 
ton expects to announce a plan on Sat- 
urday for extensive legal cooperation 
and exchanges between the United 
States and China, according to a White 
House official. 

The plan, the centeroiece of what is 
described as a “rule of law” initiative, 
is intended to offer Chinese scholars and 
officials American expertise as Beijing 
pursues ongoing legal reforms. 

The official. Paul Gewirtz. who is on 
leave from the faculty of Yale Law 
School, said Mr. Clinton would an- 
nounce that the Chinese had agreed on a 
Y variety of cooperative activities” in a 
wide range of legal areas including the 
training of judges, legal aid for the poor, 
reforming legal procedures and “legal 
protection of human rights.” 

For the moment, the cooperation de- 
scribed in the plan is largely limited to 
jointly sponsored symposiums, ex- 
changes of lawyers and judges and other 
activities that are at least partly sym- 
bolic and unlikely to yield concrete* re- 
sults for some time. American and 
Chinese lawyers have been slowly 
building such contacts for almost two 
decades. 

Mr. Gewinz said the atlministration 
believed that engaging the Chinese in 


such discussions as they were building a 
new legal system would provide an op- 
portunity to promote democratic val- 
ues. 

“This is an important new channel 
with the Chinese,” he said, adding. 
"It's a significant step forward on the 
Chinese side to be open to interactions 
on these issues." 

But some legal experts said that mak- 
ing the plan public as Mr. Clinton was 
deponing for China appeared timed to 
give the appearance of progress on hu- 
man rights. 

And not all share the administration ’s 
optimism over what this initiative might 
achieve. 

“The laundry list might be viewed as 
areas in which we aspire for cooper- 
ation, and the president's visit could 
create the right political space for these 
kinds of initiatives,' ' said Sharon Horn, 
a law professor at the City University of 
New York who has been involved in 
legal work in China for more than 10 
years. 

“But you have to view this in the 
context of the long history of such ex- 
changes and what we’ve learned.’’ she 
said. 

"And there needs to be a serious 
financial commitment in these areas. 
Otherwise, they are just being used as 
political rhetoric." 

Legal exchanges and conferences 


have so far been almost exclusively 
financed by universities, and White 
House officials said that would prob- 
ably continue to be the case. 

The White House initiative is a col- 
lection of projects covering areas where 
there has already been significant agree- 
ment between the two sides and areas 
where the governments are mites 
apart. 

Regarding legal aid for the poor, for 
example, the Chinese have already be- 
gun developing their own system, both 
publicly and privately financed legal 
clinics. 

And Chinese and foreign organiza- 
tions are already involved in improving 
the training of judges. 

In the area described in the plan as 
“legal protection for human rights.” 
there is little common ground. 

While the Chinese have expressed a 
willingness to discuss rights like the 
presumption of innocence at criminal 
trials, freedom of speech is not on the 
agenda. Mr. Gewirtz said. 

Although the Chinese constitution 
guarantees a wide range of rights on 
paper, they are narrowly defined or not 
respected in practice. 

“What we are proposing is a dia- 
logue." he said. “It’s not prison re- 
leases. 

"But I think it’s an important new 
channel." 
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China Wants Japan 
After Ship Incident 

BEIJING — China expressed 
concern and regret on Thursday 
over Japan's blocking of an attempt 
b> a nationalist group to bolster 
Chinese territorial claims by sailing 
to j disputed island group m the 
EaM China Sea. 

The Foreign Ministry spokes- 
man. Tang Guoqiang. said Tokyo 
would be reponsible for the con- 
sequences of collisions between a 
protest ship and Japanese vessels 
near the islands, w hich are known 
as the Diaoyus in Chinese and as 
the Senkakus in Japanese. 

A rusting fishing boat dubbed 
Protect the "Diaoyus was damaged 
m collisions with Japanese coast- 
guard vessels on Wednesday, 
prompting vessels variving 40 ac- 
tivists from Taiwan. Hong Kong 
and China to abandon attempts to 
reach the islands. (Kculcrsi 

Japan Kicks Off 
Crucial Campaign 

TOKYO — Candidates kicked 
off their campaigns Thursday tor a 
parliamentary election widely seen 
as a referendum on Prime Minister 
Ryutaro Hashunoto's management 
of Japan's tottering economy. 

The July 1 2 vote, which affects 
half the 252 scats in the Diet's 
upper house, comes amid Japan's 
deepening economic crisis. 

The goal of Mr. Hashimoto's 
Liberal Democratic Party is to re- 
gain a majority in the body — an 
advantage it already enjoys in the 
lower house. tAPt 

Rockets Hit Kabul 

KABUL — Three rockets 
slammed into the airport in Af- 
ghanistan's war-shanered capital 
on Thursday while passengers were 
preparing to board a United Nations 
plane parked on the tarmac, wit- 
nesses said. 

There were no reports of injuries 
in the first attack on the airport in 
tw o weeks. (AP ) 

For the Record 

Sri Lanka said Thursday that 
more than 260 combatants had died 
in fresh fighting between govern- 
ment troops and the Liberation Ti- 
gers of Tamil Eelam in the northern 
Wanni region. t Reiners) 


Habibie Pron lises a New Focus on Human Rights 


hatUTs 

JAKARTA — President B. J. 
Habibie on Thursday pledged to commit 
Indonesia to a thorough revamping of its 
handling of human rights. 

In a major departure in style from the 
former president, Suharto, the country’s 
new leader unveiled a five-year action 
plan on human rights at a ceremony 
gathering senior government officials, 
military leaders and diplomats. 

“The key to success in the promotion 
and protection of human rights lies in 
rhe cultivation and strengthening of hu- 
man rights culture by way of promoting 
conscientious regard for and knowledge 
of human rights. ' ’ Mr. Habibie said in a 
speech. The plan comes roughly a 
month after Mr. Habibie replaced his 
mentor. Mr. Suharto, whose 32-year 
regime was characterized by abuses of 
human rights by the security forces. 

Mr. Suharto stepped down amid the 
country's worst political and economic 
crisis in decades. 

Mr. Habibie said the plan, which is to 
run from this year through 2003. had 
four parts — the ratification of human 
rights agreements, the dissemination of 
information and education on human 
rights, the creation of measures to ad- 
dress human rights issues and the car- 
tying out of ratified international human 
nghrs agreements. 

"Today's ceremony attests to the 
firm commitment of the Indonesian 
government to the promotion and pro- 


tec lion of human rights and fundamental 
freedoms of all Indonesian people, with- 
out regard to race, ethnicity, sex. lan- 
guage, religion or political persuasion,” 
Foreign Minister Ali Alatas said. 

But the 21 -page plan, issued a day 
after Mr. Habibie held talks about the 
status of East Timor with Bishop Carlos 
Ximenes Belo, who was awarded the 
1 996 Nobel Peace Price, did not mention 
the disputed former Portuguese colony. 

Indonesia invaded East Timor in 
December 1975 and annexed it the fol- 
lowing year in an act not recognized by 
the United Nations, which still regards 
Portugal as the administering power. 

■ Protest in East Timor 

Hundreds of East Timorese staged a 
peaceful protest in the territory's capital. 


Dili, on Thursday to commemorate the 
death of a youth killed last week by an 
Indonesian soldier, Reuters reported. 

Chanting Catholic prayers in Por- 
tuguese and the local Tetum language 
and canying paper flowers, the pro- 
testers, mostly students, marched from 
East Timor University to the house of 
Herman das Doros Soares, who was 
shot to death last week. 

No clashes were reported. Plans to 
stage a bigger demonstration to demand 
a referendum on independence from In- 
donesia were canceled after news that 
rival groups planned a pro- Indonesia 
rally in the former Portuguese colony. 

■ Officer Is Replaced 

The military commander in Jakarta, a 
onetime loyalist of former President 


Suharto whose forces killed four stu- 
dents at a protest last month, was re- 
placed on Thursday, The Associated 
Press reported from Jakarta. 

The chief of the Indonesian armed 
forces. General Wiranio, said the de- 
cision to remove the officer. Major Gen- 
eral Sjafrie Sjamsoeddin, from his 
prominent post in the Indonesian capital 
was pari of a routine shuffle. 

Major General Djaja Suparmun. ihe 
former commander in East Java, suc- 
ceeds General Sjafrie us the Jakarta 
■.ommander. 

General Sjafrie was in command 
when police gunned dow n tour students 
at a pro- reform rally at Jakarta's Trisakti 
University on May 12. 

In Indonesia, police are part of the 
armed forces. 
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Hezbollah Returns 


Israeli Soldier’s Body 

Militants Receive 40 Corpses in Exchange 


Reuters 

TEL AVTV — The re main s of at least 
one Israeli soldier killed in Lebanon 
were returned to Israel on Thursday in 
exchange for the corpses of 40 Lebanese 
guerrillas and the release of 60 pris- 
oners. 

The deal went ahead despite die 
killing overnight of two Israeli soldiers 
by a roadside bomb in Israel's southern 
Lebanon occupation zone. The pro- Ira- 
nian Hezbollah, the militant Party of 
God said it was responsible. 

A French military transport plane 
brought the remains, handed over by the 
Shiite Muslim groups Hezbollah and 
Aina I, from Beirut ro an Israeli air base 
near Tel Aviv for an exchange that look 
10 months to negotiate. 

The sound of nails being hammered 
into wood broke the silence as the re- 
mains were moved to a simple coffin 


inside the plane. The coffin, covered by 
liflag. 


The Israeli soldier whose remains 
were returned, Mr. Dya, 21. was blown 
up by explosives he was carrying when 
his squad ran into an ambush north of 
the occupation zone. 

In Lebanon, Hezbollah decked the 
route from the Beirut airport into the 
city with flags, banners and posters of 
Kalashnikov rifles in preparation for die 
return of the fallen guerrillas. 

‘ ‘The Resistance which gave Hezbol- 
lah and Lebanon all the possibilities to 
make different swapping operations in 
the last years, this Resistance is our real 
bet to bring back the rest of the prisoners 
and detainees by the will of God," said 
Sheikh Nasraliah, the Hezbollah lead- 


er. 


the Israeli flag, was taken off the aircraft 
for a brief military ceremony and the 
recital of prayers. 

Coffins containing the bodies of the 
40 guerrillas, including that of the son of 
the Hezbollah leader Sheikh Hassan 
Nasraliah, were then loaded along mo- 
bile conveyor belts on to the same air- 
craft, to be flown back to Beirut. 

The Israeli Army said! its chief rabbi, 
Major-General Gad Navon, had iden- 
tified the remains returned to Israel on 
Thursday as those of Itamar Ilya, a naval 
commando killed with 1 1 other Israeli 
soldiers in September in a faded raid in 
Lebanon. 

In Beirut. Hezbollah said it had also 
returned the body parts of at least two 
more Israeli soldiers. The remains com- 
prised five feet, three fingers, skin from 
a head, a jaw and some bones, said 
Sheikh Ana. a Hezbollah official. 

Asked whether the remains of other 
soldiers had been returned, an Israeli 
Army spokesman said, "We are not 
responding to that question.'* 

The Israeli Defense Ministry said 60 
Lebanese prisoners would be released 
Friday by Israel and its South Lebanon 
Army militia allies as a “humanitarian 
gesture.” 

ft said the deal, the first of its kind 
since July 1996, had been negotiated 
with the Lebanese government through 
the International Committee of the Red 
Cross and France. 

“For us. every combatant, every sol- 
dier in the army, every missing soldier, 
every prisoner of war.” Prime Minister 
Benjamin Netanyahu said in Tel Aviv, 
“it's our obligation to find him and return 
him to his country and to his family." 


Thirty-eight Lebanese corpses, bur- 
ied inelastic body bags, were exhumed 
overnight from two cemeteries in north- 
ern Israel Two other bodies were 
moved from an Israeli forensic institute, 
including that of Hadi Nasraliah, Sheikh 
N as rail ah's son. 

Hezbollah is waging a war of attrition 
against Israeli forces and the South Leb- 
anon Army in the 1 5-kilometer (9-mile) 
zone in southern Lebanon that Israel has 



Menohm kohanay.\gennr France Prewe 

TARGET — An Israeli tank kicking up dust Thursday in Judean maneuvers as it passed a cardboard “enemy." 


occupied since 1985, with the declared 
rim of preventing cross-border guerrilla 
attacks. 

The botched commando raid in which 
Mr. Ilya was killed brought Israel’s 


highest single death toll in Lebanon in 
12 years. It deepened public disquiet in 
Israel over keeping troops in southern 
Lebanon, where 39 Israeli soldiers were 
killed in 1997. 


For this year, the Israeli death toll in 
the region rose to eight on Thursday 
with the roadside bombing. The Israeli 
Army said two soldiers, aged 19 and 21, 
were killed and four wounded. 


Head of Hamas Hailed as a Hero on Return to Gaza 


By Serge Schmemann 

New York Times Service 


RAF AH, Gaza Strip — Sheikh 
Ahmed Yassin, the founder and spir- 
itual leader of the militant Islamic 
movement Hamas, has returned to Gaza 
after a medical trip that turned into a 
triumphant and, reportedly, lucrative 
four-month tour of Arab capitals. 

The 62-year-old Islamic cleric, a 
quadriplegic with failing eyesight and 
hearing, was released from an Israeli jail 
last October in exchange for Israeli 
agents captured after a bungled attempt 
on the Ufe of a Hamas official in 
Jordan. 

At his home in Gaza City, the 
sheikh's motorcade was greeted with 
festive gunfire from Hamas bodyguards 
and a placard reading: “The Islamic 
nation is proud of Sheikh Ahmed 
Yassin, who returned to the nation its 
dignity and glory, and from his wheel- 
chair moved the whole nation.'' 

In a brief statement to about 100 
followers, the sheikh said that he was 
returning to “my Palestinian home- 
land.” 

"We are determined to continue tile 


struggle,” he said. “We will never ac- 
cept the occupation of our homeland 
and we will use all our means until we 
remove the occupation and our people 
go back home.” 

His return on Wednesday night had 
been a matter of some suspense. Israel 
debated whether to allow him back after 
the tour, during which he issued militant 
statements and reportedly netted tens of 
millions of dollars fra 1 his movement 

Hamas adamantly opposes the Pal- 
estinian peace agreements with Israel, 
and its secretive military wing is re- 
sponsible for most of the suicide bomb- 
ings in Israel in recent years. 

In the end, the Israeli government 
concluded that Sheikh Yassin was more 
dangerous abroad than in Gaza, where 
he must deal with a wary Palestinian 
Authority and a Hamas leadership con- 
sidered more moderate than its coun- 
terpart in exile. 

Several hundred Hamas leaders and 
followers waited at the Rafah crossing 
point from Egypt all afternoon. But by 
the time the sheik crossed at 1 1 P.M., 
after traveling overland from Cairo, 
most had left 

Imad Falouji, tile only member of the 


Palestinian Authority who came to greet 
Sheikh Yassin, said that Hamas, the 
Palestinian Authority, Israel and Egypt 
had all agreed to have the sheikh cross 
late in the day to prevent a potentially 
rowdy reception. 

The Palestinian Authority of Yasser 
Arafat, in particular, tried hard to play 
down the sheikh’s grand tour, which 
conferred on Hamas the status of a 
movement rivaling that of Mr. Arafat. 

By extension, the tour demonstrated 
the frustration of the Arab world with 
Mr. Arafat and his perceived failure to 
deliver on the promise of peace with 
Israel 

The length and effect of Sheikh 
Yassin's tour came as a surprise not 
only to Israel and the Palestinian Au- 


thority but also, apparently, to the 


Hamas leaders as wel 

It began Feb. 19, when the sheikh 
traveled to Cairo for medical treatment 
Soon after that be was invited to Saudi 
Arabia for a pilgrimage to Mecca and 
was feted by King Fahd. 

That prompted a wave of new in- 
vitations and visits — to Qatar, the 
United Arab Emirates, Kuwait Yemen, 
Syria, Iran and the Sudan. 


The visits were prominently reported 
in the Arab press, and the sheikh was 
repeatedly interviewed on Arabic cable 
television stations — though Palestin- 
ian newspapers, evidently on direct or- 
ders from Mr. Arafat gave the tour only 
perfunctory coverage. 

In some of his interviews, the sheikh 
issued stinging calls for struggle against 
Israel “The so-called peace path is not 
peace, and it is not a substitute for jihad 
and resistance,” he declared in Kuwait 
using the Arabic word for holy wax. 

“The first quarter of the next century 
will witness the elimination of die Zion- 
ist entity and the establishment of the 
Palestinian state over the whole of Pal- 
estine,” he said in Damascus. 

Reports also surfaced that Sheikh 
Yassin had received financial pledges 
for tens of millions of dollars from the 
Arab leaders. 

“The trip is a ground-breaking one in 
toms of exposing the Hamas founder 
and his mystique to the And) world,” 
said Ziad Abu Amr, an academic spe- 
cialist on Islamic affairs and a Pales- 
tinian legislator. “Equally important is 
the exposure of Sheikh Yassin to this 
environment.” 


BRIEFLY 


Well-Known Singer 
Is Killed in Algeria 


ALGIERS — Islamic rebels killed 
one of Algeria's best-known singers, 
Lounes Maloub; on Thursday, the 


The official Algerian news agency 
APS quoted the security forces as 
saying that Mf. Matoub, a staunch 
anti.fciamist- outspoken democrat and 
champion of the Berber cause, had 
been killed in Tizi Ouzon Province. 

Mr. Mato iib was kidnapped in 
1994 but released after more than 
two weeks during which he was put 

“on trial” by an Islamist court. 

Earlier Thursday, officials said 
that the security forces had lolled 
18 Muslim militants Wednesday 
□ear the village of Sidi Lantri, 250 
kilometers southwest of Algiers. 

The independent daily Liberte 
reported Thursday that four villa- 
gers were killed overnight Tuesday 
near Medea, about 100 kilometers 
south of Algiers. The newspaper 
also said that a member of a self- 
defense force had been killed Wed- 
nesday near tbe town of Tlemceh 
on the Moroccan border. (Reuters) 


UNTE4 Gains Delay 
Over UN Sanctions 


UNITED NATIONS, New York 
— The Security Council agreed to . 

f ive Angola’s UNITA movement 
ve more days to comply with a 
1994 peace plan after receiving as- 
surances from the former rebels that 
they would meet the new deadline. 

The council had appr oved a res- 
olution to freeze UNITA’ s foreign 
bank accounts and ban its diamond 
exports, effective Thursday, unless 
it ceded central-highland strong- 
holds and took major steps to de- 
militarize its forces. (AP ) : 


Mexican Vote Backs 
Drug-Policy Review 


MEXICO CTTY — The lower 
house of Congress has called for a 
review of anti-drug cooperation ac- 
cords with the United States to en- 1 
sure respect for Mexican sover- 
eignty. 

The resolution, adopted -Wed- 
nesday by a standing committee, 
was in reaction to a US . House vote 
on Monday endorsing a money- 
laundering sting that Mexico saw as 
a violation of its sovereignty. (AP) 
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EUROPE 


In Diana’s Crash, Scant Evidence Against Paparazzi 


By Craig R. Whitney 

Affw Ynrl nuns .Vr rytt v 

PARIS — French investigators probing the 
crash that killed Diana, Princess of Wales, and 
her escort here on Aug. 3 1 have gathered little 
evidence to bolster initial police theories that 
celebrity photographers chasing the car di- 
rectly caused the driver to lose control, ac- 
cording to a new book that quotes extensively 
from police reports. 

The chauffeur, who was killed instantly, 
was far over the legal driving limit for alcohol, 
the French authorities said a day after the 
accident. That fact remains the biggest single 
cause of the tragedy, and eyewitness testimony 
quoted in the book says Diana's Mercedes was 
some distance ahead of photographers who 
were pursuing it when it skidded and struck a 
tunnel support pillar at high speed. 

But testimony quoted in the new account 
nevertheless paints a devastating picture of 
the behavior of some of the photographers 
who had been chasing Diana and her escort. 


Dodi al Fayed, for 12 hours before their 
pursuit turned lethal. 

Only one of the It) photographic agency 
employees who were among the first ro arrive 
at the scene tried to call an ambulance, ac- 
cording to reports of their testimony to the 
police. T wo others spent the first minutes after 
the crash snapping pictures of the wreck with 
Dodi. son of Mohamcd al Fayed, the owner of 
the Riiz Hotel, and the driver, Henri Paul, the 
hotel's acting security director, lying dead in 
the wreckage and the princess and a body- 
guard gravely injured. 

"It’s true, we didn't help the injured,” 
testified one of the two photographers. Chris- 
tian Martinez, according to the book. "1 was 
paralyzed by the connection between me and 
the people in the car." 

The other photographer. Romuald Rat. re- 
portedly told the police he opened the door 
and tried to take Diana’s pulse as she lay 
moaning in the wreckage and to comfort a 
seriously wounded bodyguard, the sole sur- 
vivor of the crash. Film in Mr. Rat’s camera. 


however, later showed he had also taken pho- 
tographs before rescuers arrived. 

According to the book, one of the first 
policemen on the scene, Sebastien Dorzce, 
testified: **J was trying to push back the 
photographers, who were virulent. In the heat 
of the action, 1 was knocked around several 
times. At no time did a photographer come to 
give me a hand. They kept taking pictures the 
whole time." 

The princess, Mr. Dorzce said, had her eyes 
open and spoke words he could nor under- 
stand. "1 thinkshe said 'My God,’ seeing her 
friend was dead," he said.* 

Neither Mr. Martinez, the police, nor the 
investigating judges who are expected to bring 
charges in the case this summer commented 
Thursday on the extensive excerpts from testi- 
mony in the book. "Investigation on the Death 
of Diana," written by Jean- Marie Ponlaut and 
Jerome Dupuis, two investigative reporters 
for the weekly newsmagazine L'Express. 

The judges* could charge some or aJi of the 
nine photographers under investigation in the 


chase with manslaughter or failure to aid the 
victims in the accident, both crimes pun- 
ishable by five years in prison and a 500.000 
franc < $83,000) fine. A 1 0th man who is under 
investigation, a motorcycle driver for Mr. Rat, 
told the police he was disgusted by the pho- 
tographers' behavior at the crash scene. 

The judges could also theoretically charge 
the Ritz Hotel management with criminal 
negligence for allowing Mr. Paul to take the 
wheel while drunk and lacking the chauf- 
feur's license required by French law. 

Police reports quoted in the book contradict 
earlier assurances by the Ritz that no one at the 
hotel knew Mr. Paul was drunk when Dodi 
asked him to take the wheel. 

Two Ritz barkeepers testified, the book 
says, that Mr. Paul had two drinks at the 
counter after being summoned back to work 
unexpectedly. It adds that Mr. Paul had con- 
sumed many more drinks, probably at home. 

The police found nothing, officials said, that 
would confirm theories voiced by Mohamed al 
Fayed that Diana and Dodi w ere assassinated. 


Fears of a Spillover From Kosovo 's War 


Q & A / Fat os Nano 


Prime Minister Fatos 
Nana of Albania is concerned 
that unless decisive military 
action is taken immediately, 
the Kosovo conflict could 
spread into a Balkan-wide 
problem, in Salzburg, where 
he was attending a regional 
economic conference. Mr. 
Nano spoke with Peter S 
Green for die International 
Herald Tribune. 

Q. What is the risk in 
Kosovo for the outside 
world? 

A. What we risk if we don’t 
act now and in concert with 
the international community, 
especially NATO as its de- 
fense arm, is that we lose con- 
trol of everything and that we 
lose the partners who are will- 
ing to work for a peaceful 
solution in the region: the 
Greek government, the Mace- 
donian government, the Al- 
banian government and [the 
ethnic Albanian leader 
Ibrahim] Rugova in Pristina. 

Rugova risks losing con- 
trol over the Albanians there 
if it is not made a priority to 
stop the Serbian war machine 
killing civilians in the ethnic 
Albanian villages of Kosovo. 


i am hopeful that no one will 
forget what happened in Bos- 
nia. Let us try to learn from 
the mistakes of the past. 

Q. Is it time for tne outside 
world to take military ac- 
tion? 

A. We must have NATO 
air strikes to stop the Serbs. It 
has to be done now, because if 
not, in two weeks I am afraid 
we will have a new Bosnia 
with all the consequences that 
could bring for Western 
Europe. 

If you come to our northern 
border, you have a real theater 
of war. with tanks moving 
around and firing, artillery 
shelling and soldiers shoot- 
ing. and if this violence 
comes to the big towns like 
Pristina, then Rugova will be 
simply forgotten. 

• 

Q. How far could trouble 
spread if it breaks loose in 
Kosovo? 

A. Albania, Macedonia 
and Greece have managed to 
create a good partnership in 
the south of the Continent and 


are making progress in block- 
ing the spread of the conflict. 
But any spillover could de- 
stroy this European-oriented 
parmership and create prob- 
lems for the European Union 
countries themselves. 

We are not only talking 
about waves of refugees com- 
ing to Greece, to Italy, and 
elsewhere. Destabilizing the 
Balkans means Lebanoniza- 
tion. and that means destabil- 
izing all of Europe. 

Q. Will the ethnic Albani- 
ans become terrorists? 

A. Kosovo is too close to 
Europe. Ir is not only close to 
Albania, it is close to Greece, 
Italy. Germany and Switzer- 
land. where there are still 
many Kosovo refugees. 
Spontaneous reactions could 
multiply. 

At this point, the best sce- 
nario we can envisage is a 
Northern Ireland one. And if 
that spreads to the south of 
Europe, I don ’t think we 
could afford that 

Q. What exactly should 
NATO do? 


A. All sons of artillery in- 
stallations. rockets and tank 
units that are firing on civil- 
ians in Kosovo should be neu- 
tralized. If that means air 
strikes, then NATO should 
cany out air strikes. 

• 

Q. How far will President 
Slobodan Milosevic go in 
fighting io keep Kosovo pan 
of what remains of 
Yugoslavia? 

A. Milosevic will never 
stop, because he is fighting 
forpersonal power in Serbia. 

The only way to stop him is 
cutting the functioning of his 
war machine. He is spending 
$1.7 million a day on his war 
machine in Kosovo. 

Q. What will Albania do? 
How far can Albania go to 
support military action 
against Serbia? 

A. Albania does not feel 
alone. It is pan of the Part- 
nership for Peace structures 
in NATO, and it will do what 
it can within that. But if the 
United Nations Security 
Council cannot understand 
that it is in its interest to take 
military action against the 
Serbs, then NATO must do it 
itself. ■ 
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Warfare in WWI 


By William J. Broad 

New York Tima Service 

NEW YORK — It appeared to be a 
harmless lump of sugar, albeit a lump of 
sugar dating from World War I. But 
when scientists examined it. they found 
living anthrax spores, apparently placed 
there 80 years ago by a Germany intent 
on disrupting die Allies' horse- and 
reindeer-drawn supply lines across 
northern Norway. 

Their analysis of the lump and its 
shadowy history, which they describe in 
the current issue of the journal Nature, 
illuminates one of the few confirmed 
instances of the use of germ weapons in 
warfare. 

The anthrax microbe is one of the 
most common agents of germ warfare 
and terrorism. It causes an infectious 
disease in wild and domesticated an- 
imals, including cattle and sheep, and 
can also strike humans with an often 
fatal illness. 

Historians have often said that Ger- 


many engaged in widespread germ war- 
fere in World War I, especially against 
Allied horses, which were critical to 
many aspects of the war effort. But the 
evidence was usually sketchy, and Ger- 
many vehemently denied the reports. 

The new detective work, by four sci- 
entists from the British germ-defense 
unit and the Norwegian military, began 
when the curator of a police museum in 
Trondheim, Norway, found in an 
archive a bottle with two sugar lumps. 

An attached note translated, “A piece 
of sugar containing anthrax bacilli, 
found in the luggage of Baron Otto Karl 
von Rosen, when he was apprehended in 
Karasjok in January 1917. suspected of 
espionage and sabotage." 

The curator inspected the lumps and 
found that each was pierced by a small 
hole. One hole contained a tiny sealed 
glass tube. Alarmed, he sent the exhib- 
ition to Norwegian defense authorities, 
whose scientists began the analysis. 

First, in a cabinet that had been care- 
fully sterilized, the glass rube was 


broken open and its contems cultured, 
the scientists report in Nature. With 
some delicate prompting, germs grew 
and multiplied. They were identified as 
Bacillus anthracis. 

“It proved possible.” the article said, 
“to revive a few surviving organisms 
from the brink of extinction after they 
had been stored, without any special 
precautions." 

One intriguing question, the scien- 
tists said, is what the baron, “a 
Swedish-German-Finnish aristocrat." 
and his colleagues intended to do with 
the anthrax. Later, after the baron had 
been expelled to Sweden as a result' of 
diplomatic pressure, a belated inspec- 
tion of his baggage produced bottles of 
the deadly poison curare, microbial cul- 
tures and 19 sugar lumps. 

It appears that the tested 1 ump was the 
only surviving weapon in that small 
arsenal of germ warfare. The scientists 
say the baron’s mysterious companions 
admitted that they had been organized to 
sabotage war equipment. 
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Holbrooke Again Holds 
Talks With Milosevic 

Reuters 

BELGRADE — Richard Holbrooke, the special U.S. envoy, 
met President Slobodan Milosevic on Thursday for the second 
time in two days to look for a way out of the Kosovo conflict. 

A news blackout was thrown over the talks, after which Mr. 
Holbrooke was to fly back to Yugoslavia's embattled 
province. 

Meanwhile, Russia said it was up to Kosovo’s ethnic 
Albanians to respond to an offer of autonomy from Mr. 
Milosevic and insisted that NATO could not intervene without 
United Nations approval. 

Germany reiterated that the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization was poised for strikes against Yugoslavia over its 
bloody crackdown on the Kosovo Albanians but the West 
agreed with Russia that the Kosovars must settle for autonomy 
rather than outright statehood. 

The big powers fear that granting Kosovo independence 
would set off a chain reaction of demands for the same prize 
from disgruntled minorities nearby in the Balkans, especially 
ethnic Albanians in Macedonia. 

Mr. Holbrooke, fresh from being named U.S. ambassador 
to the United Nations, has begun another round of the shuttle 
diplomacy for which he gained fame in 1995 as architect of 
Bosnia's peace treaty. 

On Wednesday, he toured the southwest region of Serbia's 
province of Kosovo to see close up the extent of rhe fighting 
and damage, which has put tens of thousands of ethnic 
Albanians to flight. More than 300 people have been killed 
since February', when Serbian security 1 forces started cracking 
down on armed insurgents of the Kosovo Liberation Army. 

On Thursday, witnesses reported that the guerrillas had 
captured an important coal mine wesf of Kosovo’s capital 
Pristina and were conducting daylight patrols within sight of 
the city. 


Basque Councilor 
Killed by Car Bomb 

. The Asstuidied Press 

RENTERIA, Spain — A politician of the governing Pop- 
ular Party was killed Thursday in an attack authorities blamed 
on the Basque separatist group ETA. The killing came just six 
months after his predecessor was shot dead by an ETA 

c , U TCe n po!itician, Zamarreno, a councilor in this 

nonhem Basque town, died from wounds caused by a bomb 
apparently planted in a motorcycle parked on a street corner. 
Interior Minister Jaime Mayor Oreja said at a news conference 

,n r f'he bomb exploded when the councilor and his bodyguard 
walked by shortly after 11 AM. The bodyguard was also 

wounded, but his life was not in danger. 

“Everything points to This being an ETA attack, Mr. 

Mayor Oreja said. , , r , . _ 

Mr. Zamarreno. 43, father of two, replaced Jose Lois Caso 
in the Renteria council last month. Mr. Caso was shot and 
killed in a bar by an ETA gunman on Dec. 1 1 . Both men’s fives 
had been threatened. 

A third Popular Party councilor from me same town, 
Concepcion Gironza, resigned in April when the pressure of 
being a potential ETA target became too much. 

“6 e knew the risk that he ran, he was fully conscious of the 
difficulties,” Mr. Mayor Oreja said after condemning die attack 
gainst Mr. Zamarreno and praising the councilor s bravery. 
32 If proved to be the work of ETA, Mr. Zanwrrenowtilbc the 
dxthtown councilor linked to the Popular Party lolled by die 
"SS2 over the last 12 months, and the fourth so far this 

, qgs !r£ree town councilors, the wife of one of them, and a 

Sdjors have become CTAWmrd 
in retaliation for the hard anu-ETA stand 
of Prime Minister Jose Mana 

3C suspected HTA member during a police rmd 

on a hideout. 
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Collapse of a Balcony Kills 23 
At Stadium in Russian Town 

MOSCOW — A total of 23 people died and 39 were 
injured after the balcony of a stadium collapsed during a 
wrestling match in the southern Russian town of Nalchik, 
the Emergencies Ministry said Thursday. 

The victims were fans who had come to watch the 
Russian national ffee-style wrestling championships in 
the northern Caucasus town. 

The spokesman said that it had taken several hours to 
sift through the rubble but that the rescue operation was 
now finished. , 

The accident occurred when a 50-meter-long <160- 
fooi-long) balcony holding more than 100 spectators fell 
about 5 meters onto spectators underneath. 

A government commission was created to determine 
the cause of the accident. (Renters) 

Swedes Find Train Wheel Fault 

STOCKHOLM — Three Swedish X2000 high-speed 
trains were taken out of service in Stockholm on Thursday 
after a faulty wheel was discovered on another X2000 
train during a routine check. Sw’edish Rail officials said. 

A railroad spokesman. Bjoem Hallden. said the fault 
could be a result of manufacturing problems. 

The fault was discovered on one of the trains, while 10 
of the trains were examined and declared safe. The three 
remaining trains were taken out of service as a pre- 
cautionary measure as railroad authorities did not have 
time to check them before their scheduled departures. 

A broken wheel was found to be the cause of the train 
crash on June 3 in Eschede. Germany, that killed 100 
people. * (AFP) 

Greek President in Cyprus 

NICOSIA — President Constantino* Stephanopoulos 
of Greece arrived in Cyprus on Thursday on the first visit 
by a Greek head of state to this divided Mediterranean 
island. 

The visit is seen as a show of Greek solidarity with 
Greek Cypriots at a time of increased tension between 
Cyprus and Turkey, which backs the island’s breakaway 
Turkish Cypriot state. 

Mr. Stephanopoulos is a figurehead and his office is 
largely ceremoniaL but his four-day visit has prompted 
President Suleyman Demirel of Turkey ro plan a visit to 
the Turkish-Cypriot pan of Cyprus next week. | API 

French Reform Regional Voting 

PARIS — The French Parliament has voted ro reform 
the way in which regional councils are elected, in a move 
ostensibly aimed at ensuring coherent majorities. 

The reform follows the uproar after the last regional 
polls in which several rightist candidates defied their 
party leaders and accepted the support of the far- right 
National Front in the battle for control of regional coun- 
cils. 

The reform, approved on Wednesday night, will replace 
the former one-round system with a two-round poll in 
which the party that wins an outright majority of voles in 
the first round will automatically get 25 percent of the 
seals up for grabs. (AFP ) 
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AIDS Running Wild 


• The latest Figures on the global 

- ’AIDS epidemic are frightening beyond 

# expectations. A conn txy-by-coun try 

- 'analysis by the United Nations AIDS 

- .program has found that HIV, the vims 
. that causes AIDS, is running wild 

through many pans of die developing 
eWorld, especially the impoverished na- 
» tions of Africa south of the Sahara. 
Die virus has infected one in four 

• adults in Botswana and Zimbabwe, and 

- .almost one in live in several other Af- 
. "rican countries. Most do not even know 
■ .they harbor the virus. Virtually aJJ are 
. -doomed unless modem science or their 

own beleaguered governments can pull 
■off some miracle not yet in sight. 

- • As it stands now, the AIDS pan- 
■demic is destined to rival the Black 

. 'Death of the Middle Ages and the 

- influenza pandemic of 1918-1919 as 
a global horror. 

Unfortunately, there are no sure-fire 
weapons to bring the epidemic under 
control. Drugs to treat the disease have 


that several drug companies are plan- 
nine huge once cuts for poor nations. 


cine being tested is not very promising 
The message in the latest UN estimates 
is that efforts to secure an effective 
vaccine must be broadened and greatly 
intensified. Otherwise, today's shock- 
ingly high HJV infection rates will 
only get worse. 

— THE HE* YORK TIMES. 


A Clinton Duty in China 


Speak Plainly 


We would feel more confident about 
the lasting value of President Bill Clin- 
ton's trip to China, which began on 
Thursday, if we knew that someone 
'had included among his briefing pa- 


pers a summary of President Ronald 
Reagan’s extraordinary visit to the So- 


Reagan’s extraordinary visit to the So- 
viet Union in 1988. 

President Reagan used that trip to 
meer with prominent dissidents and 
speak directly to Soviet audiences 
about fundamental freedoms and the 
advantages of democracy, and there 
was little that his host, Mikhail 
Gorbachev, could do about it but 
grumble. 

Mr- Reagan knew that one of the 
important powers of a traveling pres- 
ident is the right to speak, plainly in 
lands unaccustomed to open debate. 

■ Mr. Clinton has the same luxury. The 
cause of human rights will be poorer if 
he squanders it. 

His aides have said he will address 
the issue in some way. and there is no 
shortage of promising venues. His itin- 
erary includes a small village that has 
just 'conducted its first open election, 
an ecumenical church, and a classroom 
at Beijing University. 

But there is one obvious setting in 
which he can seize the moment, po- 
litely but firmly, to assert American 
values. Thar is Tiananmen Square, 
which he will visit on Saturday, where 
hundreds of peaceful pro-democracy 
demonstrators were slaughtered on 
June 4. 1989. 

The Chinese, of course, prefer to 
see Mr. Clinton's visit to Tiananmen 
Square not as a reminder of that 
tragedy but as a form of closure, a way 
of saying farewell to a relationship 
strained by that memory, and of mov- 
ing quickly to the "constructive stra- 


tegic partnership” celebrated in last 
fall's meeting in Washington between 
President Clinton and President Jiang 
Zemin. 

But why accept Beijing’s definition 
of what the Tiananmen visit means? 
More than 700 people were arrested 
there nine years ago. and many are still 
in prison. Mr. Clinton can honor their 
memory' by describing their sacrifice 
as a reminder of how much further 
China and its leaders must travel. 

This is one of the points the pres- 
ident's Republican critics have been 
trying to make on Capitol Hill. On 
Tuesday they tried unsuccessfully to 
ram through a series of amendments 
that, among other things, would have 
denied visas to Chinese officials in- 
volved in religious persecution or 
forced abortions, and put new restric- 
tions on some forms of economic aid. 

Senate Democrats said the entire 
exercise was an attempt to embarrass 
the president. “I'm not going to allow 
one single vote on China this week," 
said Senator Thomas Daschle, the 
Democratic leader. Bur there are also 
plenty of liberal Democrats who be- 
lieve that in pursuing his policy of 
engagement Mr. Clinton has looked 
squishy on human rights. 

Of course China cannot be viewed 
through a single lens, and of course 
there will be other important issues on 
the president's agenda in the coming 
days. But the Chinese leadership has 
already profited greatly from his visit. 
His very presence is an affirmation of 
Beijing’s growing power. 

The Chinese are certainly strong 
enough to hear straight talk on Amer- 
ican values, and a presidential state- 
ment of solidarity with the democrats 
in Chinese society. A show of pres- 
idential will would not disrupt the trip. 
It might even make it memorable. 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES 


Sour Foretastes 


China's decision to bar three jour- 
nalists from Bill Clinton's press plane 
contributes to a less than auspicious 
beginning of the first toChina by a U.S. 
president since the Tiananmen mas- 
sacre of 19S9. One would have hoped 
that China would respect the presi- 
dent's right to travel with a delegation 
and press corps of America ’ s choosing. 
One would have hoped, too, that he 
would have fought harder for that right 
— at least canceling the tourist por- 
tions of his visit in protest. Instead. Mr. 
Clinton acquiesced to China's slight. 

His award of an interview to the 
three rebuffed Radio Free Asia report- 
ers before he departed for Xian on 
Wednesday might have seemed 
enough of a consolation prize had the 
whole incident nor occurred in an at- 
mosphere of U.S. accommodation to 
Chinese demands. 

There was, for example. Mr. Clin- 
ton’s acceptance of China’s demand 
that he be received next to Tiananmen 
Square, thereby bolstering China's 
campaign to show that the world is 
ready to accept, forget or at least move 
beyond the 1989 shootings. 

There was, as reported in The Wash- 
ington Times on Tuesday, the decision 
by America’s ambassador to China to 
bar the Voice of America from adding 
a second correspondent to its Beijing 
bureau, again apparently so as not to 
offend China’s rulers. 


There was the administration's in- 
ability to find room, in a traveling party 
of roughly 1.000. for the State De- 
partment's top coordinator on Tibet, a 
person who was appointed ostensibly to 
demonstrate the administration's con- 
cern with human rights abuses there. 

And then there was the story on 
Tuesday of the missing circuit board, 
the latest in a disturbing series of re- 
ports relating to Chinese weapons pro- 
liferation and the sharing of U.S. tech- 
nology with China. 

When a Chinese rocket carrying a 
U.S. satellite exploded in 1966, 
Chinese officials barred all Americans 
from the crash site for Five hours. 
When access finally was permitted, a 
secret encoded circuit board was miss- 
ing. Administration officials said thar 
it might have fallen out, and that even if 
Chinese officials had filched it, the 
threat to U.S. national securiry would 
be nil or minimal, because 'the en- 
cryption technology was not the latest 
Somehow, those caveats weren't all 
that reassuring. 

Mr. Clinton is correct when he says 
that China and the United States would 
both gain if they could cooperate on 
trade, environmental protection, re- 
gional stability and other issues. But 
such cooperation can be viable only in 
an atmosphere of trust and honest deal- 
ing. The substance of recent news re- 
ports suggests a deficit in those areas 
that no amount of summit pageantry 
and banqueting is likely to overcome. 
— the Washington post 
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P ARIS — For belter or worse, the 
U.S.-Chinese relationship seems 


become increasingly effective, but 
they are prohibitively expensive for 
poor-countries where the virus is most 
prevalent. Although it is heartening 


ning huge pice cuts for poor nations, 
even that will leave the cost too high 
for most Africans. 

Prevention programs stressing 
health education and condoms have 
helped some countries slow transmis- 
sion of the virus, but the best hope 
would be a vaccine to prevent infec- 
tion. The first full-scale clinical trial of 
an AIDS vaccine is just getting under 
way in the United States and Thailand, 
but many experts believe that the vac- 


T U.S.-Chinese relationship seems 
destined to be one of ihe principal 
‘pivots in international relations well 
into die 21st century. The Clinton ad- 
ministration will be j udged more kindly 
by historians than by contemporaries 
for its farsighted China policy. 

Occasional clumsy missteps — the 
decision to meet in Tiananmen Square, 
the fund-raising frenzy that allowed 
political opponents to charge that U.S. 
policy toward China was for sale — 
should not obscure the big picture. 

President Bill Clinton was right to 


By Walter Russell Mead 


make an improved relationship with 
China an important pan of his foreign 


China an important pan of his foreign 
policy, even if that meant making the 
tough decision to down play human 
rights in the interest of better relations 
on a broad range of issues. 

That decision oh human rights, and 
the policy that flows from it, have en- 
raged China’s many critics in the 
United States. The left denounces 
China’s poor record on labor rights, 
political rights and the environment, 
and its repression ofTibetan Buddhists. 
The right denounces China’s forced 
family planning and abortion policies, 
its one- party Communist system and its 
repression of Chinese Christians. 

There is merit in all these charges, 
and more. But no catalogue of China’s 
shortcomings should make us lose 
sight of the central fact of modern 


Chinese life: that die present govern- 
ment is incomparably the best and most 


ment is incomparably the best and most 
successful government in China’s 
3,000-year history. 

Taking China as a whole, human 
rights and individual property have 
never been so well respected. Indi- 


viduals have never been so free to 
pursue their own economic, cultural, 
religious, political and social interests. 
No Chinese government has ever 
brought so many people out of poverty . 
Few, if any. have enforced the law so 
fairly across so wide a territory. 

Moreover, no Chinese government 
has ever dared to open China to outside 
influences the way this one has. 

Wiih the end of the Cultural Rev- 
olution, China launched a great ex- 
periment, sending tens of thousands of 
the best and brightest of the rising 
generation to study abroad in Western 
universities. At the same time, Western 
teachers and books have been imported 
into China on an unprecedented scale, 
and Western businesses have penet- 
rated deeply into the framework of 
China's economic life. ‘ 

Tens of millions of Chinese people 
today have had direct contact with the 
world of ideas beyond China. More 
than any previous generation, they un- 
derstand how non -Communist political 
and economic systems work, and have 
firsthand experience in working in 
market-oriented enterprises in an in- 
ternational context. 

Whatever happens in the labyrinth- 
ine intrigues of Beijing politics, the 
consequences of this vast and daring 
opening will shape Chinese life in the 
decades to come. 


There may well be more tragic in- 
dents like the attack on the students at 


cidents like the attack on the students at 
Tiananmen. Many more courageous 
and patriotic Chinese will suffer jail or 
forced exile for their beliefs. But the 


present Chinese government tass^ia 
process in motion that has 
changed China for the better, and will 
bear fruit in more changes sulL 

China’s critics need to approach it 
with more sympathy. It has more than a 
billion people; no Western government 
faces the challenge of governing a so- 
ciety this large, this poor, this trau- 
matized by history. Feudalism, nepot- 
ism, corruption and the oppression or 
women and ethnic minorities have 
deep roots in popular and elite culture. 
China’s 20th century history has been a 
series of epic disasters: invasions, civil 
ware, anarchy, the Great Leap and the 
Cultural Revolution. 

Thai the government and society are 
not perfect should not surprise us. Nev- 
ertheless, it would be hard to find any 
country on earth where human rights 
conditions and economic prosperity 
have improved so dramatically in the 
last generation. 

The political, economic and social 
progress since the Cultural Revolution 
then has been breathtaking. 1 

Chinese workers may be poorly 
paid, but in "democratic” Russia cor- 
rupt former Communist officials make 
fortunes from corruptly privatized in- 
dustries while millions of Russian 
workers receive no wages at all for 
months at a time. 

China’s record on religious freedom 
looks good in contrast to such Amer- 
ican allies as Saudi Arabia and 
Pakistan. And one does not have to look 
far in Asia and Africa to find countries 
where the rule of law is less respected 
than in the Middle Kingdom. 

What Mr. Clinton appears to realize 
is that U.S.-Chinese relations are not 


fundamentally about money. They are 
about peace— peace in Asia and there- 
fore peace in the world- 

China is a rising superpower which 
could threaten the balance of powenn 
Asia. The United States has learned 
that it cannot permit any ^ 

power to dominate either Europe or 
Asia. Attempts by GermanyJa^md 
the SovietUmon to overturn the baL 

anceofpowerledtheUiut^Statwimo 

both world wars, the Cold War and the 
Korean and Vietnam conflicts. 

This reality leaves America with 
stark choices. Either it builds a re- 
lationship with China that integrates 
China into a broader Asian and world 
order which accommodates Chinese 
interests while preserving a basic bal- 
ance of power, or it must prepare to 
oppose China’s power as it grows — a 
policy that could lead to war. . 

The wisest path is clearly to seek- 
improved relations with China while 
maintaining America's current alli- 
ances and relationships in Asia. 

American strength in -Asia gives 
China incentives to seek integration 
into what is fundamentally an Amer-. 
lean-sponsored regional order. But 
China will oppose that order if its in- 
terests cannot be accommodated with- 
in iL Therefore, a policy of American 
engagement and strength in the region 
needs to be matched with a sincere 
willingness to include China, consult 
with it and address its concerns. 


The writer is the senior fellow for 


U.S. foreign policy at the Council on 
Foreign Relations in New York. He 


Foreign Relations in /vov iurn. nt 
contributed this comment to the In- 
ternational Herald Tribune. 


At Tiananmen, Proclaim Who Whs on the Bight Side of History 


W ASHINGTON — Pres- 
ident Bill Clinton does 


By Richard Cohen 


not travel light. He arrived in 
China with 10 limousines, 500 
staff' members, 200 reporters, 
five cabinet members, six con- 
gressmen, his wife, his daugh- 
ter and — not listed anywhere 
on the manifest — the looming 
example of Ronald Reagan. 

With any luck. Mr. Clinton 
will do at Beijing University 
what Mr. Reagan did at Mos- 
cow State University in 1988: 
Explain what it means to be an 
American. 

Mr. Reagan did that bril- 
liantly. telling his student audi- 
ence. and those watching on 
television, about the independ- 
ent judiciary, academic free- 
dom and, very significant in 
his eyes, the importance of 
limiting government. 

For Mr. Clinton, this is a 


hard act to follow; he lacks Mr. 
Reagan's thespian gifts. But 
the president clearly intends to 
say something about human 
rights. He need not be bom- 
bastic, nor should he preen. 
But Americans are more than 
mere traders who would 
whistle past a prison full of 
political prisoners on the way 
to strike a deal. 

Mr. Clinton will be offi- 
cially greeted on Saturday in 
Tiananmen Square where, in 
1989, the army annihilated 
pro-democracy protesters, 
most of them students. How 
many died? No one seems to 
know. Surely it was hundreds, 
maybe more. 

Did the dead include that 
young man — the one in the 
white shin and dark pants — 


who stood so bravely in front 
of a line of tanks? No one 
knows that, either. As long as 
(here is memory, chough, that 
fellow will live. 

China is a proud country, an 
ancient civilization which, un- 
derstandably. is fed up with 
being told by Western powers 
how to behave. 

It will do as it pleases, and it 
has done pretty well of late. The 
Chinese have raised their stan- 
dard of living in a dramatic 
fashion. The country has gone 
from a goon state to one where 
personal liberties are taken for 
granted. Its economy is 
evolving from rigid socialism to 
a rambunctious something else. 
A little study makes demon- 
izing China ail but impossible. 

Of course. China has some- 


thing like 2,000 political pris- 
oners. It has no nee press and 
its government was hardly 
elected, ft has but one party. 

But local elections are per- 
mitted, some political prison- 
ers have been freed, and bit by 


bit China is learning (often 
from American experts) about 
the rule of law. 

The picture when it comes to 
religion is just as mixed. 

The China of the American 
right, the one described by 
Senator John Ashcroft. Repub- 
lican of Missouri, as "the 
worst persecutor of people of 
faith,” does not exist 
The country refuses to con- 


form to any stereotype, except 
that in most areas it is slowly 


that in most areas it is slowly 
improving. It no longer is a 
youthful revolutionary soci- 
ety, but a middle-aged world 
power with commensurate ob- 


ligations. It frequently cooper- 
ates with the United States. 

It remains, though, die sort 
of place where, at die caprice of 
the authorities, an individual 
can be jailed, even executed. 
When it comes to human rights, 
China still stands, as Mr. Clin- 
ton told President Jiang Zemin 
last year in Washington, on 
“the wrong side of history.” 

The president owes his hosts 
die courtesy of being greeted in 
the place of their choosing. But 
he owes Americans an affirm- 
ation of their values and. as the 
New York Post suggested, a 
stirring Reaganesqne vow that 
the living and dead of Tianan- 
men will be remembered. 

Their fete is only partly a 
mystery. They remain where 
they were when they (tied — 
on the right side of history. • 

The Washington Post. 


Now Comes the Hard Part for the Growing New Europe 


S ALZBURG — The first 
three ex- Warsaw Pact stares 
to join NATO will become full 
members next spring, and five 
Eastern countries, plus Cyprus, 
have started formal talks for 
entry into the European Union. 
Every responsible politician, 
east and west, makes a big point 
of saying that this is only the 
beginning, the doors will re- 
main open, there will be no new 
dividing line through Europe. 

And yet there is more and 
more recognition that the old 
tine, symbolized by the Berlin 
Wail, is still there and will prob- 
ably last for quite a while. 

A lot has changed in the mere 
nine years since the wall was 
pulled down, and remarkably 
peacefully. Bui the division has 


By Flora Lews 


not disappeared. It weighs in 
many ways. That was said 
openly and repeatedly at the 
World Ecoaomic Forum's thud 
Central and East European Eco- 
nomic Summit in Salzburg. 

There were a thousand peo- 
ple, twice as many as two years 
ago, and concrete questions 
showing a lot of interest in pro- 
moting business. 

Time is an issue. The East- 
erners are in a hurry to be ac- 
cepted. or to qualify as can- 
didates in the next batch of 
talks. The Westerners speak 
soothingly of unifying Europe 
and of the moral obligation to 
undo the post-World War II par- 
tition. But they warn of difficult 


adjustments on both sides. They 
are not in a hurry to make room 
for impatient newcomers 

It is a strange, uncomfortable 
mood. The differences are great- 
er and harder to resolve than the 
euphoria at the end of the Cold 
War left room to imagine. The 
big decisions of principle have 
been made, and will not be re- 
versed But drey provoke a 
whole nest of new problems, 
strains and fears for Europe to 
face in the new century. 

Superficially, the major cit- 
ies are taking on the same 
glossy, bustling, self-indulgent 
look. But living standards prp v e 
drastically different. 

Ursula Engelen-Kefer, depu- 


The World Capital of the Victims 


G eneva — a week in 

Geneva offers an inside 
look at the world’s effort to 
guarantee basic human rights 
and emergency sustenance to 
imperiled populations. 

Locus of many humanitari- 
an agencies ana coalitions, 
home of the UN commission- 
ers for human rights and 
refugees, and venue of dip- 
lomats with humanitarian port- 
folios, Geneva is the human- 
itarian capital of the world. 

Last week the agenda in- 
cluded conferences on work- 
ers' rights around the world, 
on refugee and migration is- 
sues in the former Soviet Un- 
ion. and on the connections 
between emergency relief and 
longer-term economic aid. 

Consultants and other ex- 
perts came and went, enjoying 
the elegant Palais des Nations 
grounds and views of Mont 
Blanc. Penetrating the normal 
round of meetings were un- 
sealing developments in Si- 
erra Leone, the Great Lakes 
region and Kosovo. 

From Sierra Leone arrived 
documentation of atrocities by 
militiamen against civilians for 
suspected sympathy with the 
Freetown regime arid the West 
African peacekeeping force. 
Unspeakable atrocities against 
farmers, petty traders, students 
and particularly women mu- 
tilate rather than kill. The per- 
perrarore now place notes to 
the government and the West 
African force in the pockets, or 


By Larry Minear 


on what is left of the append- 
ages, of iheir victims. 

Unlike West Africa and the 
Great Lakes. Kosovo was 
front-page news. After the 
closing of the border with Al- 
bania. the major refugee ex- 
odus had been stanched. By 
then there were already some 
12.000 refugees in Albania, 
about Ihe same number in 
Montenegro, and many more 
displaced in Kosovo itself. 

UN and private agency of- 
ficials feared thar the situation 
would deteriorate further, de- 
spite Western diplomacy and 
NATO muscle-flexing. As in 
Africa, maintaining interna- 
tional presence in the conflict 
areas was proving difficult. 

On Monday, a senior UN 
official linked the bloodletting 
he had seen in Siena Leone to 
the need for an International 
Criminal Court to prosecute 
crimes against humanity. 

On Wednesday, other UN 
officials expressed the view 
that it was no longer sufficient 
for humanitarian officials to 
denounce atrocities while be- 
ing unable to prevent their re- 
currence. The new courr, they 
said, would be the first effec- 
tive weapon against a culture 
of impuniiy. 

The week's statements at- 
tracted scant media attention. 
Perhaps the most egregious 
assaults on humanity have lost 


their power to shock. Still, 
there appears to be a growing 
consensus that human rights 
are too important to be the sole 
preserve of human rights and 
aid agencies, and need to be 
given higher priority by the 
entire international system. 

Emergency relief work 
needs to continue, without 
political agendas, but officials 
now realize the need for such 
assistance to affirm basic hu- 
man rights. 

Nine major coalitions of 


ry chairman of the powerful 
German trade union federation, 
complained that Eastern gov- 
ernments are too strong and em- 
ployers’ federations too weak to 
make adequate negotiating part- 
ners for labor and its demand for 
a high level of social security 
protection. A Polish economist 
said her approach would only 
increase unemployment. 

Austrian Chancellor Vikior 
Klima pointed out that Ukraine, 
not a declared EU aspirant but 
not tar away, has 50 million 
people living on 6 to 8 percent 
of Austrians' per capita income. 
He is obviously worried about 
massive migration. 

All the candidate countries are 
launching the elaborate legisla- 
tive and administrative reforms 
needed to bring their national 
practices up to EU standards — 
foe acquis communautaire that 
all must accept. But it turns out 
that several lack foe capacity to 
put new rules in place. 

Ex-Communist apparatchiks 
don’t know how to go about it. 
And Poland's anti-Communisi 
nationalists don’t see why they 
should bow before Brussels. 

The biggest difficulty is 
neither technical nor economic. 

It is the human one. Lithuania's 
President Vaidas Adamkus, who 
spent most of his life in foe 
United States, is pressing to be 
added soon to foe list of ne- 
gotiators. But to prepare his 


private relief groups, meeting 
last week in Geneva, turned 


last week in Geneva, turned 
their attention to how that 
might be done. 

And foe International Com- 
mittee of foe Red Cross had 
convened its delegates from 
around foe world to carry out 
new policies. 

A fell decade into the post- 
Cold War era, foe internation- 
al community is still strug- 
gling with foe challenges 
posed by a new kind of con- 
flicts. those dug in on the 
front lines against the ascend- 
ant forces of inhumanity are 
sending messages to Geneva 
and beyond as urgent as those 
appended to Sierra Leone’s 
mutilated civilians. Such mes- 
sages deserve an answer. 


IN OUR PAGES: 100, 75 AND 50 YEARS AGO 
1898: Free Trade minority race are ansiv**rin<> ihi 


PARIS — The New Orleans 
"Picayune” says: "One result 
of foe most decisive sort that 
will flow from the war with 
Spain will be a radical change in 
all American national issues. A 
country with extensive foreign 
colonies, such as the United 
States is likely to have, can no 
longer maintain a policy of 
commercial isolation in the 


minority race are answering the 
industrial call qf the North and 
thereby causing deep concent 
Mnong foe citizens interested in 
foe development of the South. 
The iron and coal mines and 
steel plants are finding fr in- 

d *P icuI * get com- 
mon later. Some farmers are 
complaining of the shortage of 
farmhands * or ,he first time in 
foe history of the State. 


fonn of high prohibitive tariffs 
on imports. The fetich of pro- 


on imports. I lie fetich of pro- 
tection will be discarded. An- 
nexation means free trade with 
all annexed countries.” 


1923: Negro Exodus 


1948: Fear Campaign 

^ Russians, by 

convince Berliners in foeVfest- 
em sectors that unless the West- 


Thc writer co-directs ihe 
Hunianitarianisnt and War 
Project at Brown University in 
Providence. Rhode island. He 
contributed this comment to 
the Herald Tribune. 
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BIRMINGHAM. Ala. — To Jui the P^P^on 
what extent the migration of economir IS?? 8 ot , sCin ? lion ’ 


negroes from Alabama is due to 
the Ku Klux Klan is a subject of 
lively controversy among its 
citizens. The problem is prov- 
ing of greater importance to foe 


economic chaos, and possibly in 

some cases arrest. WiSt foe 


v " x economic blockade tieht 
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country, be has to rely on the 
new generation. "They have no 
experience but it’s easier to teach 
them foe jots than to change foe 
older people's mentality.” 

Some of foe younger speakers 
gave a different perspective. 
There is a growing resentment 
that the West is being too gen- 
erous, too tolerant of Russia's 
bumbling, corrupt, unproductive 
reforms. "A second Yalta,” one 
Pole has called it, demanding 
that the West “crack down.” 

’nteireiders remind them that 
a poor, chaotic Russia is a dan- 
gerous neighbor and that their 
own economies would benefit 
from Russian recovery, but fo ar 
is not considered self-evident. 

There really is a blueprint for 
foe new Europe, and foe outlines 
of a map to get there. All agree 
that it has to be democratic and 
market-based. But all know that 
their constituents and market 
forces have priorities that con- 
flict with those of others. 

There isn’t an atmosphere of 
confrontation, but the easy con- 
sensus on cooperation goes little 
beyond rhetoric. As Mr. Klima 
said, “the direction is right'’ 
But it won’t be easy getting 
there, and it won't be quick. 

U is not just a matter of lack 
of vision and statesmanship, al- 
though they can help. It is that 
stubborn human beings find it 
hard io change. 

Ftnru Lewis. 
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OPINION/LETTERS 


bhaky CNN- Time Report 
Undercuts the UN in Iraq 


By William Safire 
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the use of poison gas. Thus ii was 
with some horror that we read and 
watched the accusation by Time 
magazine and CNN that the 
United States used poison gas — ■ 
sarin, a lethal nerve 'gas — in a 
commando raid in Laos during the 
Vietnam War. 

Not since the KGB disinform- 
ation department spread word that 
the United States was causing the 
AIDS epidemic in Africa has 
there been such a charge of Amer- 
ican evildoing. 

This time it was Ted Turner's 
two responsible news organiza- 
tions. citing 200 interviews during 
an eight-month investigation, re- 
porting eyewitness accounts of 
the atrocity. Time wrote that Ad- 
miral Thomas Moorer. then chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs, was 
‘■confirming the use of sarin.” 

The Time-CNN report seemed 
airtight. One of the commandos 
said he had called in air force 
choppers to drop * ‘sleeping gas — 
slang for nerve gas” that killed 
pursuers. Peter Arnett, whose anti- 
war coverage in Vietnam made his 
reputation 28 years ago. stated as 
fact that Admiral Moorer “and 
other top military officials have 
confirmed the use of sarin.” 

But then, on closer examina- 
tion. the report, a “grabber" 
■needed to launch the news- 
magazine-TV joint venture, 
began to fall apart. 

In The Weekly Standard. Eric 
Felton dissected the “poisonous 
smear’ 1 ’: CNN-Time's primary 
source, it seems, had written a 
book 15 years ago about his Vi- 
etnam experiences but never men- 
tioned tbe amazing episode. He 
now claims to have “suppressed 
the memory” until the hypnotic 
CNN camera began to roll. 

Admiral Moorer, 87 and in a 
nursing home, denies having con- 
firmed the story; the reporters ap- 
parently badgered him into general 
statements that fit their mind-set. 
Interviews refuting the report were 
never aired or were twisted out of 
context. The army medic who went 
on the raid later staled that only 
nonlethal tear gas had been used. 
Other "top military officials" sup- 
posedly confirming the accusation 
have not come forward. 

Good journalists at tbe magazine 
are dismayed at this Tumerization 
of Time. The managing editor. 


Walter Isaacson, said "we feel that 
the doubts raised deserve hill ex- 
ploration" and promised to "cor- 
rect any mistakes and clarify any 
disputes that remain.” 

But the doubts will never go 
away. Blame-America types will 
always believe ii. My Lai 
happened, they will point out — 
why not this atrocity? 

Though not so intended, this 
questionable report about poison- 
gas use, slyly cast as an accusing 
question in Time's headline, will 
reinforce CNN’s favored access 
to facilities in Baghdad. 

We know for certain that one 
nation in our lime has developed 
and used poison gas: Iraq dropped 
mustard gas on Kurds in Halabja 
in 1988, killing 5,000. (That is 
documented; soon after, a Kurd- 
ish contact sent me authentic film 
of the attack and Dan Rather 
broadcast it on CBS.) 

This week, Jim Hoagland and 
Vernon Loeb of The Washington 
Post revealed the recent discovery 
by UN inspectors of deadly nerve 
gas traces on missile warheads 
built in Iraq before the Gulf War. 

This means that Saddam Hus- 
sein has long lied about having, 
and probably still has, chemical 
weapons of mass destruction. 

At the Security Council, Rich- 
ard Butler, head of the UN Special 
Commission, laid out ihe scientif- 
ic evidence Wednesday to France. 
Russia and China. 

These nations, eager to believe 
Mr. Saddam, demand that Mr. 
Butler show more hard evidence 
before any surprise inspections. 
As usual, Iraq denies all. and 
warns of “grave consequences" 
if the United Nations does not 
soon lift all sanctions. 

The nerve gas evidence may 
buy the United States a couple of 
months. Then Mr. Saddam will 
begin harassing inspectors again. 
The UN secretary-general, Kofi 
Annan, who doubled Iraqi oil ex- 
ports, will find a fallback com- 
promise. President Bill Clinton, 
having drawn down the U.S. mil- 
itary presence, will accept the fur- 
ther fraying of resolve and pro- 
claim peace for our time. 

And Mr. Saddam's friends will 
say: Evetybody knows the Amer- 
icans used nerve gas in the Viemam 
War. Are they not hypocrites to 
object to his having a few warheads 
to protect him from the Israelis? 

The New KvX Times 


Two Languages Double the Fun 


fast. 
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ALTITUDE CORRECTION. 


D URHAM. North Carolina — 
Ever since I settled in the 
United States 1 8 years ago, I have 
hoped that tbe nation might 
someday become truly multilin- 
gual, with everyone speaking at 
least two languages. 

I am aware, of course, that my 
dream is not shared by most 
Americans. If the outcome of 
California's referendum on bilin- 
gual education this month is any 
indication, the nation will con- 
tinue to stubbornly prefer a mono- 
lingual country. 

California voters rejected the 
bilingual approach — teaching 
subjects like math and science in 
the student's native language and 
gradually introducing English. In- 
stead, they approved what is 
known as the immersion method, 
which would give youngsters a 
year of intensive English, then put 
them in regular classrooms. 

The referendum was ostensibly 
about education, but ibe deeper 
and perhaps subconscious choice 
was about the fimire of .America. 
Will this country speak two lan- 
guages or merely one? ■ 

The bilingual method, in spile of 
its detractors’ claims, does' not im- 
prison a child in his or her original 
language. Rather, it keeps it alive in 
order to build bridges to English. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Asian Sweatshops 

Regarding the report "In the 
Asian Crisis, Even a Sweatshop 
Joh Beats No Job at Ail" { June 
lb) and “Asian Sins Alone Don't 
Explain This Crisis ” (Opinion, 
June 17) by Tung Chee-hwa: 

Nicholas D. KristoFs photo- 
graph. even more than his words, 
conveys the "rough times" of 
sweatshops. It is an eerie experience 
to compare his reports with the pic- 
tures and commentaries of Jacob A. 
Riis about such shops in New York 
in tbe 1870s and 1880s. 

Perhaps a renewed muckrack- 
ing campaign, Riis-style. will re- 
form transnational corporate 
practices and introduce universal 
labor standards for wages, hours 
and working conditions. 

Of course, what is really re- 
quired is a global "jobs for all" 
program, with proper pay. decent 
working conditions and worker 
participation in decision-making. 

Such a sensible investment of 
the world’s wealth could forever 
end the recurrence of sweatshops 
and would be a major step m 


working together for the "shared 
growth and" prosperity” urged ai 
the Melbourne meeting of Asian 
financial leaders on June 17. 

BERTRAM ALLAN WE INERT. 

Nice. 

Austrians’ EU Jitters 

William PfafFs discussion of 
Austria's role in the EU ( Don't 
Expect Austria to Put Europe in 
the Phone Book “ Opinion. June 
15) implies that Austria's rela- 
tionship to the EU is much more 
problematic than it really is. 

In a 1994 referendum. Austrians 
approval the decision to join the 
EU by a two-thirds majority. The 
drive to expand the Union to Ihe 
east, which Austria's government 
officially supports, nas indeed 
dampened the EU’s popularity. 

This is not due to confiision 
about Austria’s historical connec- 
tions with Eastern Europe, but 
rather to the fact that the average 
Austrian is just as susceptible to 
populist economic arguments 
against free trade with poorer 
countries as was the average 


.American during the debate over 
the North American Free Trade 
Agreement. 

Understandably, this has led 
the governing coalition to proceed 
carefully, for fear of losing more 
votes to Jorg Haider's rightist 
Freedom Party. 

JORDAN STANCIL. 

Vienna. 

New and Old Jerusalem 

Regarding the report “Israel 
Moves Defiantly to Expand Je- 
rusalem" (June 22): 

When the time comes for the 
Israeli government to compro- 
mise on the Jerusalem question, it 
can hand over those parts of the 
"new” Jerusalem it plans to an- 
nex on the West Bank. 

In one stroke, it will have pla- 
cated its Orthodox constituency 
by not giving up any pan of the 
“original” Jerusalem and will 
have fulfilled the letter, if not the 
spirit, of the Oslo accords. 

IBRAHIM ALA D WAN I. 

Cologne. 


By Ariel Dorfman 

The immersion method, on the 
other hand, wants youngsters to 
cut their ties to the syllables of 
their past culture. 

Both methods can work. I 
should know. I have endured them 
both. But my experience was un- 
questionably better with bilingual 
education. 

I fust suffered the immersion 
method in 1945 when I was 2. My 
family had recently moved to New 

MEANWHILE 

York from my native Argentina, 
and when I caughr pneumonia. 1 
was interned in the isolation ward 
of a Manhattan hospital. 

1 emerged three weeks later, in 
shock from having the doctors and 
nurses speak to me only in Eng- 
lish. 1 did not utter another word in 
Spanish for 10 years. 

Thai experience turned me imo 
a savagely monolingual child, a 
xenophobic all-American kid. 
desperate to differentiate himself 
from Ricky Ricardo and Chiquita 
Banana. But when my family 
moved to Chile in 1954, I could 
not continue to deny my heritage. 
1 learned Spanish again in a Brit- 
ish school in Santiago that used 
the gradualist method. Thus I be- 
came a bilingual adolescent. 

Later, during the ideologically 
charged 1960s, I foolishly willed 
myself to become monolingual 
again, branding English as the 
language of an imperial power out 
to subjugate Larin America. I 
swore never to speak or write in 
English again. 

The 1973 military coup in Chile 
against the democratically elected 
government of Salvador Allende 
sent me into exile — and back into 
the arms of English, making me 
into this hybrid creature who now 
uses both languages and writes a 
memoir in English and a play in 
Spanish as if it were the most 
ordinary thing to do. 

I have developed a linguistic 
ambidexterity that I will be the first 
to admit is oot ar all typical. Even 
so, it is within reach of others if 
they stan early enough, this thrill- 
ing experience of being dual, of 
taking from one linguistic river and 
then dipping into the other, until 
the confluence of the two vocab- 
ularies connects distant commu- 
nities. This is an experience I wish 
all Americans could share. 

Or maybe I would be satisfied if 
voiers in this countiy could un- 
derstand that by introducing chil- 
dren from other lands to the won- 


ders of English while leaving all 
the variety and marvels of their 
native languages intact, Ihe Amer- 
ican experience and idiom are fer- 
tilized and fortified. 

If people could realize that im- 
migrant children are better off. 
and less scarred, by holding on ro 
their first languages as they leant a 
second one. then perhaps Amer- 
icans could accept a more drastic 
change. * 

What if every English-speak- 
ing toddler were to start learning a 
foreign language at an early age, 
maybe in kindergarten? What if 
these children were to learn Span- 
ish. tor instance, the language 
already spoken by millions 1 of 
American citizens, but also bj! -so 
many neighbors to the South?- 
Most Americans would re- 
spond by asking why it is nec- 
essary at all to leant another lan- 
guage. given that the rest of ihe 
planet is rapidly turning English 

Both methods can 
work . But 
immersion cuts ties 
to the past culture . 

into the lingua franca of our time. 
Is it not easier, most Americans 
would say. to have others speak to 
us in our words and with pur 
grammar? 

Let them make the mistakes 
and miss the nuances and subtle- 
ties while we occupy the more 
powerful and secure linguistic 
ground in any exchange. 

But that is a shortsighted strategy. 
If America does nor change, it will 
find itself, let us say in a few hun- 
dred years, to be a monolingual 
nation in a world that has become 
gloriously multilingual. 

It will discover that acquiring a 
second language not only gives 
people an economic and political 
edge, but is also the best way to 
understand someone else's cul- 
ture, the most stimulating way to 
open your life and transform your- 
self into a more complete member 
of the species. 

No tengan miedo. Do not be 
afraid. Your children will not be 
losing Shakespeare. They will just 
be gaining Cervantes. 

The writer, a professor of lit- 
erature and Latin American stud- 
ies at Duke University, is the au- 
thor. most recently, of “Heading 
South. Looking North: A Bilin- 
gual Journey ." 
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A WASHINGTON TRAGEDY* 
How tbe Death of Vincent Foster 
Ignited a Political Firestorm 

By Dan E. Moldea. 463 pages. 

$24.95. Regnery. 

Reviewed by Robert Shenill 

O N July 20, 1993, after finishing a 
cheeseburger-fries-Coke lunch at 
his desk, Vincent Foster told his sec- 
retary "I'll be back" and walked out of 
his White House office. Five hours later 
his body was found in Fort Marcy Park 
off the George Washington Parkway. 
There were no signs of a struggle. Ap- 
parently he bad sat in that isolated spot, 
stuck a .38 caliber pistol in his mouth 
and pulled the trigger. 

Dan Moldea, the author of numerous 
investigative books, among them “In- 
terference’ * and ' ‘The Killing of Robert 
Kennedy," says “Foster’s suicide was 
the most important White House death 
since the 1963 assassination of Pres- 
ident Kennedy,” not because Foster's 
job as the president’s deputy counsel 
was that important but because he be- 
longed in the innexmosr Clinton circle: 
He had been the president’s friend since 
childhood, the first lady's former law 
and investment partner. (.And was he her 
lover, too? There were rumors.) _ 

That connection got the public’s con- 
spiracy juices flowing: Had Foster, 
knowing too much about the first fam- 
ily's financial dealings, killed himself 
because he couldn’t stand the pressure? 
Was he murdered, perhaps because he 
knew too much? 

Suddenly the old Arkansas financial 
mess known as Whitewater, which up to 
then had been hardly a blip on the na- 
tion ’s political radar screen, became big 
news. The “why" of Foster’s death 
launched five years of investigations: 
several in Congress, two by independ- 


ent counsels Robert Fiske Jr. and Ken- 
neth Stair, and a series by the main- 
stream press. But the most flamboyant 
investigations — all aimed at proving a 
cover-up — were initiated by, accord- 
ing to Moldea. "a coalition of right- 
wing'special-interest groups, as well as 
a handful of politically conservative 
journalists,” all subsidized by Richard 
Scaife, heir ro the Mellon banking for- 
tune. 

Moldea’s "A Washington Tragedy” 
is a smart, chronological appraisal of all 
those investigations, including their FBI 
and police underpinnings, and Moldea 
promises that by following him through 
this morass "we will discover how a 
simple suicide of a troubled White 
House official developed — and was 
manipulated — into a long-running 
soap opera with historical significance. 
In other words, this is a story about how 
Washington works.’’ 

Although Moldea. a crime reporter of 
considerable repute and experience, 
uses his own investigations to clear up 
some of the troublesome questions about 
Foster's death, for the most part he is 
simply a neutral narrator, a levelheaded 
guide through the five years of sleuthing 
by others. His pages of notes at the end, 
by the way, are essential reading. 

All the official investigations con- 
cluded that Foster killed himself. But 
murder theories were zealously circu- 
lated, mostly by kibitzers on the fringe 
like Rush Limbaugh, who. with zilch 
evidence, says Foster was actually 
killed in a "hideaway" apartment 
owned by Hillary Clinton. A lab anal- 
ysis that found semen on Foster’s shorts 
kept the murder theorists revved up. 

Most of the suspicions that fed the 
various investigations, however, were 
not kooky. They were triggered mainly 
by I ) some impressively sloppy work on 
the part of the U.S. Park Police, who had 
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S tion in the case; 2 ) some high- 
manipulation of evidence "by 
White House officials, and 3) some 
strange lapses and reversals of memory 
by the Foster circle. Typical of many 
fumbles: Not until after the Park Police 
had closed their case was a lab analysis 
done on the gun found in Foster’s 
hand. 

While Park Police were kept at bay 
for a full day, Clinton insiders searched 
Foster's papers, looking, they said, for a 
suicide note. One Whitewater file was 
transferred to Hillary's office, on her 
orders — which she later denied. White 
House Counsel Bernard Nussbaum so 
severely limited what the cops could 
look at that Philip Heymann, deputy 
attorney general, asked him. "Bemie ... 
is there some terrible secret here that 
you are hiding?" 

Suspicions about the White House’s 
cooperation were heightened when — 
voila! — one of Nussbaum’s assistants 
belatedly found at the bottom of 
Foster’s briefcase a note that had been 
tom into 28 pieces. Strange — a week 
earlier and in front of witnesses, Nuss- 
baum had seemed ro empty that 
briefcase. (As with some other key ev- 
idence, the note bore no fingerprints). 
Biner and defensive, the note com- 
plained of mistreatment by the FBI, the 
press and the Republicans regarding 
"Travel gate," a minor scandal now al- 
most forgotten. 

Foster’s last entry in the note: "I was 
not meant for a job or the spotlight of 
public life in Washington. Here ruining 
people is considered sport." True, says 
Moldea, "but the sport does have rules, 
and the best players know how to use 
them to survive." 

Robert Sherrill, the author of "Why 
They Call It Politics wrote thisforThe 
Washington Post. 
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71.83 percent in Fort Laud- 
erdale, Florida. 

■ The world’s best score by a 

P LAYERS from the United women’s pair was by Christina 
States won most of the Kenny and Rosalee Capone of 
■ honors in the 13th Worldwide Brooklyn, who achieved 72.4 
• Bridge Contest recently. The percempkiymg North-South at 
World Bridge Federation re- Snug Harbor in Staten Island 
' Zoned that the best score in Their usual game director in 
, ft world was achieved by Brooklyn is Al Perkins, who at 
oav Bohne of Monterey, 93 is believed to be one of the 
California, and James Cov- oldest drectonsmtta iworid. 

. of Salinas, California. The diagrarcd deal from 
Sev recorded a remarkable thegameofferedmanydtoiKs 
; 777 Lcenl, sitting Norths for the players. If West has the 
cniith even though they met for chance to open one spade in 
tiiefirst time JOminules before third seat. Nor* is likely to bid 
: niavstarted. Predictably with one no-tnnnp Then fom- hearts 
P‘“i ‘ they had some is the probable contract. 

; f^usopp^S. One pair But at many tables South 
' gen ^V*miolaved in a three- opened two hearts, in spite of 

the spade void and the weak- 

«« fi V,Sr about i a splinter ness of tbe heart suit Some 
• deraand^ about a spun Wesls dunged by 

' Tiv. hest East-West score the vulnerability, and North- 
. j ne ue- Petrev and South played in three or four 
^h^ SoM who ^o^d hearts. But most Wests bid 


two spades, and East went to 
four spades over four hearts. 
South doubled and defeated 
the contract by one trick after a 
heart lead, but scored under 
average: 42 predetermined 
match points out of 100 . 

The East-Wests who chose 
to defend four hearts rather than 
bid four spades had a theoretical 
triumph but a practical disaster. 
Four hearts could be defeated, 
giving North-South a minus in- 
stead'of a plus, but it usually 
was not. When Kenny was de- 
clarer, after the auction in the 
diagram, the lead was a dis- 
astrous spade ace. She ruffed, 
drew trumps and scored 10 
tricks, discarding a club loser on 
die spade king. That was worth 
82 points out of 100 . 

A trump lead would have 
been no better, for South would 
eventually have discarded one 
of dummy's club losers on her 
fourth diamond. An unlikely 


dub lead would have put the 
defense in control, while a dia- 
mond lead would have left die 
result in the balance. A finesse 
would give East a chance to 
shift to dubs, but South can 
prevail by taking the diamond 
ace and leading trumps. 

NORTH 
4 K783 
CQ109 
0 A J 0 
*AJ6 


WEST 
• AQ JBfi 
<7 J8 
<•7543 
*K 2 


EAST (D) 
♦ 10 9 4 2 
9 A5 
<■ K6 

+ Q 10 87 5 


SOUTH 

♦ — 

5 K78 4 3 2 
9 Q 1082 
+ 943 

East and west were vulnerable. 
The bidding: 

East South West North 

Pass 2C 2+ 4 ? 

Pass Pass Pass 

West led the spade ace. 
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Where history hits 
the headlines. 
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The Front Page is a fascinating archive. In 150 
reprinted from pages, you will see how the leading 
figures and landmark events of the past 110 years 
made headline news in the world's first and only 
international daily newspaper. 

Discovering how the world received the 
news of events lhal changed its course gives you 
an enthralling insight into recent history 

as documented by the THE FRONT FAG# 
pages of the International 
Herald Tribune. 

The Front Page is 
now in its third updated 
edition, spanning the UO 
years of the paper's 
publication. 

Browse over this unique l 

perspective on history, give it as a gift - a valuable 
learning tool - or simply sit back and enjoy it as 
a terrific read. 
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ULSTER: Province Votes for an Assembly 

' Continued from Page 1 ligious schism bui people’s views abou 


eventual unity with Ireland and the Prot- 
estant desire to remain part of Britain. 

A surprisingly low key and concili- 
atoiy campaign turned not as much on 
conflicts between the province’s two 
principal religious groups as on disputes 
and competitions within them. 

Sinn Fein, the political wing of the 
Irish Republican Airoy, whose president 
is Gerry Adams, was looking to gain 
converts from die moderate Catholic So- 
cial Democratic and Labor Party of John 
Hume. And dissident Protestants, led by 
die 78-year-old firebrand Ian Paisley, 
jvere working to elect enough legislators 
to bottle up the work of the assembly, 
which will almost certainly have as its 
speaker David Trimble, leader of the 
largest: Protestant party, the Ulster Uni- 
onists. 

' Mr. Hume, whose party is the second 
biggest in the province, will likely be the 
deputy. 

; Mr. Trimble has warned people that 
Mr. Paisley's purpose is to get as many 
of his people into the assembly as pos- 
sible in order to “wreck 1 ’ it 

Emerging from his polling place 
Thursday, Mr. Paisley protested that de- 


ligious schism but people’s views about 
the validity of the assembly itself. That, 
in turn, has produced an unaccustomed 
scenario for Northern Ireland where 
some Catholics and Protestants may end 
up voting knowingly for die same ob- 
jective. 

While the progression of the men who 
once committed savage acts of terror to 
their commitment to peaceful negoti- 
ations and die ballot box represents the 
most dramatic change in the conduct of 
politics in Northern Ireland, die trans- 
formation of Mr. Trimble in recent 
months has attracted notice of its own. 

The last time Northern Ireland tried to 
create a power-sharing legislature, in 
1974, Mr. Trimble, then a leader of the 
hard-line Ulster Vanguard, led the 
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protests that forced its collapse. Today, 
he guides a campaign for inclusive gov- 


scription, saying instead that “the role 
we play will be as saviors of the un- 


we play will be as saviors of the un- 
ion.” 

As the campaign has progressed, it 
has become apparent that what divides 
the electorate is not the traditional re- 


Bomber Sentenced 
To 25 Years for 
Docklands Attack 


The Associated Press 

LONDON — A man convicted 
of an Irish Republican Army bomb- 
ing that killed two men and caused 
huge damage in London's Dock- 
lands district was sentenced to 25 


years in prison on Thursday. 
The man, James McArdie. : 


The man. James McArdie, 29, of 
Crossmag len. Northern Ireland, 
was convicted of conspiring to 
cause explosions. He was specif- 
ically accused in the truck-bombing 
in London on Feb. 9, 1996, that 
marked the end of the IRA cease- 
fire declared in 1994. 

The IRA went on to set off a huge 
explosion in the center of 
Manchester before calling a second 
cease-fire in July. 

Judge John Kay discharged the 
jury of three women and nine men 
from returning verdicts on charges 
that Mr. McArdie murdered two 
newspaper sellers killed in the blast 
because of what the prosecutor, 
John Bevan. described as a “dear 
and flagrant contempt” in a na- 
tional newspaper report Thursday. 

Details of the contempt were not 
given. 

Mr. McArdie admitted to driving 
the vehicle transporter used in the 
bombing on two occasions in Bri- 
tain, but said he believed the trans- 
porter was simply to bring back cars 
to Northern Ireland. 

Judge Kay said he accepted that 
Mr. McArdie did not intend to kill 


or cause senous injury. 

However, the judge said, ‘‘this 
conspiracy did in fact result in two 
deaths and many injuries.” 


he guides a campaign for inclusive gov- 
ernment, giving speeches of populist fer- 
vor about reaching across community 
divides. Perhaps the best measure of his 
conversion is the fact that his old ally, 
Mr. Paisley, has branded him a traitor to 
Protestants. 

The assembly will actually meet for 
the first time next week, but its order of 
business will be brief. It will formally 
select its two leaders and then move into 
a “shadow" existence in the fall. Cre- 
ating its rules and comminees and se- 
lecting the other members of the '12- 
persoa executive that will in effect be 
Northern Ireland’s government. This 
will almost certainly make Mr. Adams a 
minister, an eventuality that Mr. Paisley 
and hard-line opponents of Mr. Trimble 
within his own party have continually 
cited as a reason for opposing the peace 
process. 

The areas the assembly will be re- 
sponsible for include agriculture, health, 
education, the environment, and eco- 
nomic development. 

Even though the assembly will not 
formally be up and running for an es- 
timated six months, there was an ur- 
gency to having the vote now so that the 
process would be completed before the 
Protestant marches that have been flash 
points for violence in recent years begin 
in July. 

Among the assembly's most impor- 
tant early chores will be the creation of 
the cross-border council that brings 
members of the Northern Ireland gov- 
ernment together with ministers from 
the Irish government This responds to 
the desire of most Catholics for closer 
ties to Dublin and is the part of the peace 
settlement that Mr. Paisley and ms fol- 
lowers are most eager to stymie. 

The businesslike campaign and 
Thursday’s orderly vote were conducted 
in an atmosphere of unexpected sta- 
bility. 

While a splinter republican group, the 
Irish National Liberation Army, suc- 
ceeded in bombing the market square of 
tbe niraJ village of Newtownbamilton 
near the Irish border Wednesday, there 
have been far fewer outbreaks of vi- 
olence than had been predicted by Ron- 
nie Flanagan, the chief of the Royal 
Ulster Constabulary. 

Ail the major paramilitary groups 
have been maintaining a cease-fire, and 
Thursday’s election was at once a 
product of that achievement and a guar- 
antor of its continuation. 

Election officials said the numbers 
pointed to a turnout of more than 70 
percent of registered voters, more than 
the 67 percent who turned out here for 
the last British general election but less 
than the record 81 percent who cast 
ballots in the fiercely contested refer- 
endum last month. 
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iconoclastic international cosmetics re- 
tailer. . , , . 

Part of her job, she said in a telephone 
interview, is to supervise the creation of 
several education programs, in wnicn 
540 Nike workers in Indonesia wtu be 


At the time of the raise, w wul 
A t me orac u trio to Indonesia 
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workdays are finished, all at Hkrt «*■ “Jg £ Indonesians.” 

pense. Similar programs are set to begin outofreac ^ ^ isn’t how many . 

in Vietnam and China. XSTissiie is will thsif wages trans- 

Complaints against Nike surfaced commodities to lead* 

more than a year ago as the company tote* nto mtfMg ^ ^ ^ 

posted big profits and reports filtered out Nike’s minan-^ 

of Asia of forced overtime, workers hu- in Indonesia in April as “a_ 

miliated by foremen at factories for not •tnJ^ense 


lays are nnisnca, a 
. Similar programs 


pense. similar program 
in Vietnam and China. 
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wearing the right shoes to work, and 
women too intimidated by their super- 
visors to ask for sick leave. 

Miss Saini is dismissive of the neg- 
ative reports. “Most of die information 
is incorrect," she said. “They're not 






serious studies that have been earned of* 

out,” adding that independent groups just over $1.4® per y 

“were setting- up stalls and talking to dayworkw^ sav the Dart- . 


groups say .the Dartr 
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what group we’re woridng with and what reported pay below 
they reel is the best way of monitoring,” gal minimum wage °f. LfSJwiS. 
she said. The groups have insisted on The Dartmouth team 
unfettered access to the factories. not find this violation of Vietnamese law 

The criticism ofNike is not unanimous, relevant or interesting enough to ment ■ 


While the New York-based Interfaith 
Center on Corporate Responsibility has 
called for a more professional report on 
pay to be done, it says that Nike is ‘ ‘mov- 
ing in tbe right direction,” according to 


comment in the main report,” said the 
Transnational Center. 

One of the biggest drawbacks of the 
Dartmouth study cited by critics was that 
in . figuring out whether Nike workers : 
could get by on their salaries, it did not- 


m 


Reverend David Schilling of the center. 
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Clearly, the air quality issue is very talk to any employees in Vietnam, fa- 


important to Nike — they’ve made sub- stead, it compiled a consumption profile 
stantial strides,’’ in switching fro m oil- in a small series of interviews with. ran- 
based to water-based adhesives in their domly chosen, households. 


stantial strides,” in switching from oil- 
based to water-based adhesives in their 
Asian factories, he said. 

As f or pay. Miss Saini stood by a 
study Nike commissioned from Dart- 
mouth College’s Amos Tuck School that 
concluded that factory workers in In- 


The Dartmouth report also conflicts, 
with one conducted earlier in .1997 by 
the Washington-based Vietnam Labor 
Waich. fa March of last year, after in- 
terviewing Nike workers, the group In- 



donesia and Vietnam were paid more ported that with a daily wage of $1.60 
than enough to live on and were able to and three meals a day costing $2.20, 
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Voters arriving at a polling station Thursday in the Northern Ireland 
town of Newtownhamilton to find it was destroyed by a bomb Wednesday, 


generate savings. 

She said that Nike was proud that fa 
March it raised its Indonesian wages to 
1 5 percent above the national minimum. 


13 percent 
Nike work 


ers fa Indonesia now make a them rent out," 


several women interviewed said “they 
literally have to make a daily decision 
between eating a balanced meal or pay- 
ing rent for the single rooms that most of 




COURT: Justices Uphold Attorney - Client Privilege After Death 


Continued from Page X 


“It has been generally, if not uni- 
versally. accepted for well over a cen- 
tury that the attorney-client privilege 
survives the death of the client in a case 
such as this,” he wrote. "While rhe 
arguments against die survival of the 
privilege are by no means frivolous, they 
are based in large part on speculation." 

The justices overturned a federal ap- 
peals court ruling that three pages of 
notes taken by Mr. Foster’s attorney, 
James Hamilton, nine days before Mr. 
Foster's suicide in July 1993, would 
have to be turned over to a Whitewater 
grand jury. 

Mr. Starr said Thursday that he was 
disappointed in the Supreme Court rul- 
ing. but added. “We understand and 
respect the care and expedition with 
which the court resolved the case.’’ 

Mr. Starr had argued that if Mr. Foster 
were still alive, he could have been re- 
quired to provide evidence. He also 
noted that the privilege that protects the 


deceased did not apply in disputes 
among their heirs over interpretation of 
wills. 

Groups including the American Bar 
Association, the National Hospice Or- 
ganization and the American Psychiatric 
Association had filed briefs against Mr. 
Stair’s arguments. They argued that an 


end to the privilege would cast a chill 
over their dieats’ talks with lawyers. 


over their clients’ talks with lawyers. 

Justice Sandra Day O’Connor, writ- 
ing for the court minority, said that al- 
though attorney-client privilege “ordin- 
arily will survive the death of the 
client,” it does not always take priority 
over the need for information in a crim- 
inal case. 

The case was one of many legal battle- 
grounds on which Mr. Starr has fought to 
broaden his investigation of the Clinton 
presidency. The request for the Foster 
notes harks back to an earlier phase of 
his inquiry, involving the firing in 1993 
of seven career employees in the White 
House travel office. 

Mr. Starr has been examining whether 


the first lady, Hillary Rodham Clinton, 
who was a law partner of Mr. Foster's in 
Arkansas, had lied about the firings, and 
whether Mr Foster and others had fab- 
ricated charges against the fired em- 
ployees so that they could be replaced 
with Clinton friends. Mr. Foster’s con- 
versation with Mr. Hamilton fa July 
1993 focused on the firings. 

Mrs. Clinton has denied having any 
role in the dismissals. 

Clinton defenders seemed sure to 
seize on Thursday's high-court decision 
as confirmation of what they say is Mr. 
Starr's tendency to expand his four- 
year-old investigation beyond reason. 

But Mr. Suit has won more legal 
battles than he has lost A federal judge 
turned down a Clfaion administration 
attempt to bar two top aides from testi- 
fying before the grand jury, citing ex- 
ecutive privilege, and the court also re- 
jected an assertion by the Justice 
Department that a newly coined "pro- 
tective function pri vilege ’ ' should shield 
testimony from Secret Service officers. 


Judge Orders Body 
Of Calvi Exhumed 


Ajfe/icc Fnmcc-Pmsc 

ROME — The body of Roberto 
Calvi, the powerful Italian banker 
found hanging under Biackfriars 
Bridge iii London in 1982, is to be 
exhumed to determine if he was 


murdered or took his own life, ju- 
dicial sources said. 


: A judge in Rome has agreed to 
the exhumation on the request of 
Flavio Caibooi. oneof the four men 
accused of murdering Mr. Calvi, the . 
sources said. Mr. Calvi was then 
chairman of Italy’s largest private, 
bank. Banco Ambrosiano. 

The defendant's lawyers recently 
told magistrates that a British cor- 
oner's report in the year of Mr. 
Calvi's death showed that he 
hanged himself. 

Tne bank's close links to the Vat- 
ican Bank earned Mr. Calvi the 
nickname "God’s Banker. ” 
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From Monasteries 
To Draeula’s Castle 

Artistic Route Through Romania 




Gothic Escapades 
In South Bohemia 

All ofCesky Krumlov Is a Stage : : 


By Michael Ratcliffe 




I P i ivnu.lLipkwr 

The monastery at Suce\'ita, one of about a dozen still functioning Byzantine monasteries in the Carpathian Mountains of northern Romania. 


By Erik Sandberg-Diment 

O RADEA, Romania — Until 
recently, crossing into Ro- 
mania could take half a day 
or more, even with oranges, 
cigarettes and beer dispensed to smooth 
the process. The change in the last year 
or two has been nothing short of 
astounding. Driving in from Hungary at 
the Oradea border crossing last summer 
was as easy as entering Canada from the 
United Slates — taking us all of six 
minutes to deal with smiling, visitor- 
oriented guards. 

1 exchanged money at a border 
branch of the Bank of Transylvania. At 
the time, the rate was 6,400 lei to the 
dollar i it is now abont 8.500 lei). It was 
a bit startling to have the woman in the 
booth hand me a bank-banded one-mil- 
I ion-lei bundle of 10,000 lei notes and 
then continue id count out another half 
million lei to' add to my stack, all in 
exchange for $300. 

Gasoline, which now costs about 
4,200 lei a liter, pot my new-found 
millionaire status in perspective. Still, at 
about $2 a gallon, it’s easily the least 
expensive in Europe. 

The first sights and smells of Romania 
were less reassuring, with tall belching 
chimneys of an aluminum smelter on one 
side of the road and a huge multistory 
chicken factory on the other, exuding its 
sharp odor of distressed fowl. While the 
city of Oradea, sue miles from the border, 
had a number of imposing tom-of-the- 
century buildings in good, condition, it 
consisted mostly of clusters of Com- 
munist-era apartment buildings — es- 
sentially concrete slabs. 

My Viennese uncle and I had spon- 
taneously set out for this weeklong tour 
of the green and craggy Carpathian 
Mountains in northern Romania, home to 
about a dozen still functioning Byzantine 
monasteries. Built during the 15th and 
16th centuries, these fortified churches 
w ere painted for the enlightenment of the 
people in the nearby villages. 

Using a folk an style overlaid with 
Byzantine and Gothic influences, artists 
employed by various princes who were 
defending Christianity against the ma- 
rauding Turks produced interior and ex- 
terior strip paintings, resulting in the 
equivalent of giant cartoons in fresco. 

The symbolism in these remarkable 
wall - paintings is clear. Good citizens 
rising to heaven wear traditional Mol- 
davian head scarves, those falling into 
hell the turbans of their archenemies, the 
Turks. Saints, of course, wear halos, 
their luster still amazingly bright thanks 
to some natural pigmentation known 
only to ihe original artisans. 

Sistine Chapel of the East 

Our first stop was the monastery of 
Voronet. Referred to by ihe Romanians 
as the Sisrine Chapel of the East, this 
church differs from its Italian coun- 
terpart by being painted both inside and 
out. The "monastery lies a few miles off a 
main highway, E576. The villages along 
the way appear very much the same as 
they must have centuries ago, and farm- 
era can be seen in the fields sowing the 
seeds by hand. 

Roads in Romania are mostly two 
lanes and quite often have potholes that 
will wear out almost any shock absorber. 

Consequently, driving speeds are slow 
bv most standards. A branch sticking out 
of the road is the warning of a large hole 
or in urban areas, of a missing manhole 
cover. Gasoline, including lead-free, is 

readilv available. „ .. 

. The church at Voronet was built at the 

behest of Prince Stephen Great, be- 
tween Mav and September of 1488 — an 

amazing accomplishment 
ihe technology of the mneaDdthc 

son, the mostwo ^ greatest of gastronomic pleasures. So 

pei | SanK terior frescoes with a deep, dark we go ahead and buy and cook diem and 
carhertn^norfr^ wima P j wiI1 ^ways go on finding rea- 

Ke ^dudecuie of Srephen the Great lor£ to open a fish and shellfish res- 
smoke. ui entourage are umranL 

the nave^He andh^ Jesus for the Craving all of the above, I returned 

depicted offe g Moldavians to the other night to the grand Goumard 

divine aid ttot alloweduKM 1475 , at jWr off the Place de la Madeleine, 
mm back the Turkish invaoe memories of sparkling fresh fish 

the iv.ulecf vaslut. 


The exterior walls — including a 
representation of the Last Judgment on 
the west wall — were painted in 1547 
with a background of vivid cerulean 
blue. This blue is so vibrant that an 
historians refer to Voronet blue the 
same way they do Titian red. There was 
only a handful of tourists visiting the 
monastery, and they were Romanian. 

We continued what was basically a 
circle lour of the monasteries: a string of 
Renaissance pearls set in the silent 
splendor of mountainous ftr forests. Our 
next stop was Suceava, about half an 
hour away. Once the capital of the 
Bukovina region, it is now a less in- 
teresting industrial center but a conveni- 
ent place to spend the night or have 
lunch, since the employees of the larger 
hotels and restaurants usually speak a 
few words of English. German, French 
or another European language. On the 
whole in Romania, you have to stay at a 
rwo-s&r hotel or better to approach in- 
ternational standards. There are three of 
these in Suceava, starting at about $30 a 
night (including breakfast — inevitably 
ham and eggs), as well as a growing 
number of small farms that offer bed- 
and- breakfast accommodations. The lat- 
ter, which cost about $20 to $35 a night, 
allow you to stay with some very friendly 
families, although communication tends 
to be difficult. 

For lunch at one of the many outdoor 
cafes, we started with soup. My uncle 
chose the chicken vegetable and 1 the 
tripe, or, as the waitress rephrased it in a 
surprising buret of English, “One chick- 
en, one stomach.” Cream of tripe soup 
served with a hot green pepper on the 
side for munching is a traditional Ro- 
manian dish of the region — and this 
version was very tasty. 

CONSTRUCTING a meal In Romania 
everything on the menu is priced sep- 
arately. If you order a schnitzel, for 
instance, and the waitress asks about 
potatoes or salad or vegetables, the 
question is not so much one of selection 
as what you want to pay for. Even a 
basket of bread — or a second hot 
pepper for the soup — will usually incur 
an extra charge or 25 or 50 cents. But a 
three-course lunch with sniffed cab- 
bage, cheese pie or breaded veal cutlets 
still runs only about $9 to $15. including 
a bottle of $2 or $3 wine. 

After lunch we headed north toward 
the Dragomima Cloister, fortified 
against the Turks by impenetrable stone 
walls some 30 feet high. The monastery. 


about seven miles out of town, is on a 
poorly marked road. On the whole, get- 
ting around Romania is not difficult, 
because road signs indicating the di- 
rection to towns are fairly numerous and 
accurate. (Road numbers such as E85, 
on the other hand, are usually marked 
only on maps, not on the roads them- 
selves.) Even when, as in this case, there 
are no signs, as long as one can say 
“monastire,” followed by the appro- 
priate surname, just about any one of the 
friendly people of this country util! point 
you in the right direction. 

The Dragomima monastery is later 
than Voronet — it was built in the early 
1600's — and different from many oth- 
ers in that the exterior remained un- 
painted. It sits peacefully in a wooded 
valley where its bell echoes off the hills. 
The stonework of the bell tower is some- 
what fantastical in spirit with its unique 
carved geometrical motifs, in stark con- 
trast to the strong utilitarian comer 
towers of the fortifications, which 
served to keep the infidel Turk at bay. 

As we stood alone in the courtyard of 
Dragomima and wandered the fields 
outside, the silence was so palpable that 
our ears hummed. There was not a me- 
chanical sound to be heard, not a car or a 
plane or a motor. Every note of birdsong 
was a discrete tone within the paren- 
thesis of silence. For a moment I fan- 
tasized about staying forever. Then we 
headed back to the car. 

Our tour of monasteries continued: 
Arbore; Putna, far up by the Ukrainian 
border, about two hours from Suceava: 
Sucevita, and then my favorite, Mol- 
dovita, in the town of the same name. T o 
me the most perfect of the painted and 
fortified churches in this region, the 
monastery at Moldovita, was built in 
1532 to replace “an earlier structure 
felled,” so said the English brochure, by 
' ‘earth gliding," which we took to mean 
an earthquake. The exterior walls sur- 
rounding the church and living quarters 
were rebuilt in the late 1950s. 

The church itself remains completely 
unrestored One can only marvel at the 
vividness of the frescoes some 500 years 
after they were painted. A vibrant, mostly 
red and blue mural of the siege of Con- 
stantinople is particularly striking, as is a 
depiction of the Tree of Jesse, a theme 
linking the Old and New Testaments, on 
the southern walL Inside the church is a 
mural chronicling the year, day by day, 
saint by saint. These serial pictures, 
which in one form or another decorate all 
the churches of the region, were used to 


educate the unlettered inhabitants in the 
ways of the Orthodox religion. 

Although seeing these glorious 
churches was our goal, since we were so 
close we beaded south for the inevitable 
visit to Bran, home of Dracula, in 
Transylvania, the province adjoining 
Moldavia. The fastest way to make the 
150-mile drive to Bran is to take E85 to 
Bacau and then E574 to Bran by way of 
Brasov. The bean-stopping way. and the 
one we chose, is to take the back roads via 
Bicaz, Gheorgheni and Miercurea-Ciuc. 
going through the gorge at Lacu Rosu. 

Hairpin turns, overhanging cliffs and 
swiftly running mountain streams tum- 
bling down the Carpathian Mountains 
make this one of the wildest regions of 
Romania. Surprisingly, given its dra- 
matic beauty, aside from a couple of 
souvenir stands at a wide spot on the 
road, we had the gorge almost com- 
pletely to ourselves. In a distance of 
some 15 miles we saw only two other 
cars, half a dozen horse-drawn carts, the 
animals wearing bridles adorned with the 
traditional large red tassels, and a bus. 

Bran Castle appeared on a hilltop as 
we drove through a pass connecting the 
provinces of Walachia and 
Transylvania, a medieval collection of 
towers, spires, fortified walls and hid- 
den passages. 




UILT in 1382, it guarded what 
was once the only road between 
Campulung and Brasov. All 
goods passing through were subject ro a 
3 percent tax, which probably generated 
less revenue titan the visitors to the 
castle do today. Though the castle was 
not crowded, the couple dozen visitors 
we met there and in the small, recon- 
structed village below reminded us that 
we were back in the more traveled 
lanes. 

The contents of the castle consist 
mostly of an eclectic collection of 
massive ancient furniture, weapons and 
hunting trophies from the 14th to the 
19th cenrury. Nothing gory. Discreet 
disclaimers by the tourist board to the 
effect that “there is no evidence 
whatever that Prince Vlad Tepes, or 
Vlad the Imp tier, inhabited the castle’ ' 
do nothing to discourage its notoriety as 
Dracula ’s reputed residence. 

Mythically, at least, this is where he 
lived — and always will. 


ESKY KRUMLOV, Czech Re- 
public — The train south from 
Wilson Station in Prague last 
July took a leisurely two and 
half hours to reach Cesky Budejovice 
through rolling countryside and rusty, 
well-gardened stations scattered with 
poppies, cornflowers and yellow mul- 
lein spikes. 

Before World War I. this was the 
Emperor Franz Joseph Railway be- 
tween Prague and Vienna; but for most 
of the last 50 years Southern Bohemia 
was contained on three sides by the Iron 
Curtain, and on the way to nowhere. 

Little seems to have changed since 
the young hero of Bohumil Hrabal’s 
novel “Closely Watched Trains” 
( 1 965 ) combined sexual opportunism in 
the stationmaster’s office with blowing 
up Nazi weapons convoys near the end 
of World War iL Housing blocks and 
bad manners in certain hotels aside, 
there are few immediate signs that a 
People’s Republic has passed this way. 

After Budejovice — the original 
Budweis, and still brewing — where we 
spent the night, the Vienna line strikes 
off imperially to the east. The next day 
my companion and I pottered 24 ki- 
lometers (15 miles) southwest to our 
main destination, Cesky Krumlov. at 
more or less jogging speed. This was 
always a branch line, even in 1914. 
Today it carries hikers and cyclists to 
the Sumava National Park, Lake Lipno 
and the Bavarian border. It also leads to 
a mischievous ballroom, a sleeping 
theater and a magical park. 

One of the most seductive small 
towns in Europe, Krumlov lies on a 
deep, double S-bend of the Vltava 
River, as it leaves the Bohemian Forest 
and begins to flow north to Prague. 
Because the river turns three times with- 
in so small a space, there is a sequence of 
warerfronts to enjoy within a few 
minutes’ walk of one another. Fam- 
ilies paddle, raft, canoe and fish 
beneath the towering castle rock. 
Krumlov’s layout is a miniature of 
Prague’s, with the rulers high on 
one side of the stream and the com- 
munity below them on the other. 

It was the favorite townscape of 
the Austrian painter Egon Schiele 
(1890-1918), whose mother was 
bom here. Schiele spent several 
summers in Krumlov before World 
War L He called it die Little City 
and Dead City, and if the shuffled 
planes of roofs, laundry, black wa- 
ters and patchwork gardens seem 
vaguely familiar as you gaze down on 
them from the castle, it may be because 
you have seen Schiele’s work and are 
standing on a spot where he painted. 

Not so much dead as feudally dozing, 
Krumlov deplored Schiele's superb, 
erotic draftsmanship and bohemian be- 
havior while he was alive, and during 
the People's Republic he was not merely 
thought rude but foreign. Since 1989, 
however, amends have been made. With 
Czech, Austrian and American financ- 
ing, a brewery by the river has been 
transformed into the Egon Schiele Cen- 
ter. a series of large, cool, dazzling white 
exhibition rooms, where last summer 
there was an exceptionally well-pre- 
pared show of Kokoschka's years in 
Vienna and Prague. Some original 
Schiele drawings are on permanent dis- 
play, and there’s a courtyard cafe, too. 


angles and rhomboids is used with such 
exuberance and wit that no one could 
mistake it for the real thing. ] 

There is no shortage of restaurants; 
cafes and bars, but if you have been ip 
the Czech Republic for more than a few 
days you will probably first need to 
know the way to a dump ling- free zone. I 
recommend Nonna Gina's, on the same 
side as the castle, and the cafe in the 
main square, next to the Town Hall — 
both Italian. 

While the streets below are intimate 
and convivial, the scale on the rock is 
gigantic. Rising through 40 buildings, 
five courtyards and over a seven-level 
viaduct, Cesky Krumlov castle and park 
stan with a red gate and a fat watchtower 

Immersed in Prague. Page 13. 

and end among dragonflies and water- 
lilies on an 18th-cenrury pool. From 
gate to pool is a walk of a kilometer; 
passing back and forth through seven] 
centuries of peace and war, aristocratic 
indulgence and defensive compulsion.] 
Frescoed Renaissance facades float 
over the town at night; medieval walls 
look as if they were slapped together in! 
some great panic again si rumored in-' 
vaders from the East. 

Only three families have lived in 
Krumlov castle since the Middle Ages,’ 
Grand, smooth and wealthy public ser- 
vants of the Court in Vienna, the 
Schwarzenbergs helped to defeat Na- 
poleon, trained the young Franz Joseph] 
in the business of good government and! 
nine years ago shrewdly declined the 
return of the castle by the post-Com-! 
munist state because it came with a 
repair clause. They still visit, ihough. ] 

Before them came the Eggenbergs,- 
who built the first theater, in the i680s v 
and before them the Rozmberks. Easily- 
the maddest, most intelligent and at-] 
tractive of all the lords of Krumlov, the 
Rozmberks were so bewitched by 1 





Erik Sandberg-Diment. who visits 
Eastern Europe frequently, wrote this 
for The New York Times. 


VENTNG is the best time to enjoy 
the summer streets and lanes of 
Schiele's little city. Day-trippers 
have returned to Prague and Krumlov 
once more transforms itself into a se- 
quence of outdoor theater sets. The 
bouses are patterned in the Italianare 
sgraffito style. At first, this set out to 
imitate the stonework of the rich on the 
flat wails of the less well off; but here, 
the language of parallelograms, tri- 


DINING 


A Big Letdown at a Seafood Cathedral 


By Patricia Wells 

Imcmuiional Hr raid Tnhiwr 




AR1S — Few things are more 
difficult to cook than fish and 
shellfish. They are delicate, 
fragile, frighteningly perish- 
able, sometimes unpredictable and al- 
most always expensive. Overcook a 
chicken or a lamb chop by a minute or 
more and usually no one will notice. 
Breach the limit on an expensive sea 
bass and you’ll be wailing in despair. 

I think one would have to be crazy to 
open a fish restaurant. Not only are you 
subject to the weather, to fishermen’s 
whims, to skyrocketing prices, you also 
must be aware of the fact that you are 
dealing with a constantly limited re- 
source. In France, add to the downside 
the nation’s numerous holidays, when 
fishermen don’t go out, as well as the 
threat of strikes that hinder transport. 

All those reasons aside, fish and 
shellfish are of course among the 



that seemed to have jumped from the 
Atlantic onto my plate, of shellfish that 
carried like a fine perfume that distinct, 
refreshing iodine aroma of the sea, of 
respectful preparations designed to flat- 
ter the fish and shellfish with a minimal 
amount of culinary fan-dancing. 

Alas! From start to finish the meal 
was bland, boring and dulL From the 
rinv slender fillets of sardines to the last 


ScluflUaAnln 


cool mouthful of fromage Wane sorbet I 
sat in depression. How could Jean- 
Claude Goumard. who has been able ro 
capture two Michelin stars since he took 
over the historic fish restaurant in 1992, 
let his place slip to such depths. 

What’s worse, all the problems were 
quite elementary. Sardines, squid, lang- 
oustines and sea bass all suffered from 
similar problems. .Vhere they should 


have glistened, shimmered, arriving 
tender but firm, each specimen suffered 
either from overcooking or from ex- 
cessive handling. 

Langous tines encased in paper-thin 
pastry and deep fried were flavorless 
and mushy when they should have sent 
one swooning with, their richness, their 
scent of the sea breeze. 

Encomets were encased in a batter so 
thick it destroyed the squid’s fragility and 
flexibility, turning them into bands of 
rubber. The grilled loup, or sea bass, may 
have been perfect as it left ihe kitchen, 
but once placed on a blaring hotplate and 
sent upstairs the poor Mediterranean star 
arrived soggy, overcooked. The sole 
meuni&re suffered the same fate. Even 
the fine Chateau de Meursault 1992, 
mellow and just slightly nutty, did little to 
assuage my disappointment. 

I guess I’d better return to the stove 
and depend on my own fish-cooking 
skills, for I won't be returning soon to 
Goumard Pnmier. 

Goumard Prunier, 9 rue Duphot, Par- 
is I; tel: 0 M2 -60- 36-07; fax: 01-42- 
60-04-54. Closed Sunday and Monday. 
Credit cards: American Express. Diners 
Club, Visa. Lunch menu: 390 francs 
( about $65 ). including wine andsemce. 
A la cane. 420 to 800 francs, including 
service hut not wine. 


Renaissance magic with its promise of 
eternal youth and wealth that they tried! 
to grow gold by planting coins in the; 
garden. 

Naturally, they went bust, and in 1602- 
sold Krumlov to the Emperor Rudolf n,] 
whose bastard son Don Julius Caesar- 
dismembered a mistress there and' 
chased a young girl in. a blue dress all 
over the castle until she leaped from a 
high window to a chaste death below. • 

A delicious ballroom The best 
things here are social and benign. The 
Schwarzenbergs rarely descended on 
Krumlov for more than two summer 
months a year, but they knew how to 
have a good time when they did. In 
1748, they built one of the most de- 
licious ballrooms in Europe, and 15 
years later replaced the Eggenbergs' 
theater with a baroque playhouse so! 
underused that most of its sets, ma- 
chinery. texts and costumes survive. 

You can see the masquerade ballroom- 
on one of two public tours around the] 
castle, though it would be better to carch! 
a concert there and explore in more detail ] 
Josef Lederer’s marvelously funny fig-! 
ures all over the ceiling and walls. . * 

If Schiele had ever turned around! 
from his favorite painting spot on the 1 
castle terrace, he would have seen a] 
plain linden-wood door in a white waif. 
This is the entrance to the pale amber, 
and pastel blue-gray theater, and you- 
pass through in the shock of having] 
disturbed a long silence and stepped- 
across time. Much work has been done] 
but it is still too fragile for performances > 
or tourism on any scale, it is possible,] 
however, to book private group tours 
ahead. 

I was taken around Last summer be- 
cause a foundation has been set up to 
complete the refurbishment and even -1 
tuti re-opening, and til interest is wel- 
come. I was not disappointed. I saw how 
the prompters had tempered their bore- 
dom by scribbling inside the prompt box 
during the show; I learned how to raise 
and lower the footlights, revolve lan- 
terns behind wings, turn day into night. 

A great room behind the stage will 
house the new theater museum, includ- 
ing the restored costumes and props 
already on show in the old riding school. 
As the Emcee in “Cabaret” said, even 
the orchestra was beautiful. They may 
never have got to wear the pale apricots 
and citrus yellows used as shorthand for 
the exotic East, or the lover’s jacket with 
little minors sewn into lace frames, or 
the sorcerer’s enormous sash painted 
with cabalistic signs, but the musicians 
did wear rose linen jackets embroidered 
with silver thread. And who knows, 
maybe even the dancers got fed up 
wearing pistacliio taffeta dance pumps 
for what was, after all. only summer 
stock in Krumlov. 


Michael Ratcliffe, a former theater 
critic and the literary editor of The 
Obsen'er in London, wrote this for The 
New York Times. 
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MOVIE GUIDE 


ARTS GUIDE 


Six Days, 

Seven Nights 

Directed by Ivan Reiman. 
v -5. 

Deciding that escapist ro- 
mance for the Treadmill Gen- 
eration has to be a workout in 
its own right. Ivan Reitman’s 
“Six Days, Seven Nights" 
puts its stars through the 
wringer. Nol even in action 
^pictures do muscles often 
' ipatter the way they do here. 
^Marooned on a breathtaking 
.desert island. Anne Heche 
-$nd Harrison Ford share both 
.amorous stirrings and person- 
al training, doing enough 
climbing, hauling and flexing 
.jo shame anybody (i.e., you 
',jhere, loafing in the audience) 


mains peculiarly prim. The 
one sexual event that does 
occur here has practically 
nothing to do with the per- 
sonalities involved, since the 
film does such an awkward 
job of linking romance to the 
rest of life. There’s an epis- 
ode in which a snake swims 
into Heche’s shorts and Ford 
has to save her, and that sum- 
mer-camp escapade is as erot- 
ic an event as the film can 
muster. (Janet Maslih. NYT) 


who is merely killing time in 
Jbe dark. Among the numer- 
ous homages in a film that 
.“yearns for little distractions is 
Ithe “From Here to Eternity" 
,surf kiss with a new twist: 
hiking boots. Heche and Ford 
make an appealing, wise- 
.cracking team, and they look 
comfortable with the rugged 
.demands of their roles. She’s 
•.the sophisticate, he’s the 
,rogue, and both display the 
-survival skills that matter 
pious in Hollywood than in a 
(tropical paradise. Heche 
makes it clear that she can 
play anybody's love interest 
jradiantiy and underscores 
that people seen flirting on 
screen are quite possibly act- 
ing. And Ford, in his role 
here, reaffirms that in his 
/nid-50s he hasn't aged out of 
the romantic hero racket. 
.“You still look good." 
-Heche admits. "1 still AM 
.good," he replies with an ir- 
resistible grin. Tile scenery 
.(Ivauai. Hawaii) is exotic and 
.grand. And since there really 
’isn't all that much to do here. 
Michael Browning's screen- 
play cooks up pirates who 
seem to have escaped from a 
theme park. Minus only par- 
rots. peg legs and the skull 
■and crossbones, they look un- 
mistakably piratey yet man- 
-age to ambush a motorboat at 
sea. While it might be natural 
to expect sparks to fly be- 
tween Quinn and Robin. “Six 
•Days. Seven Nights" re- 


Kanzo Sensei 

Directed hy Shohei Iniamura. 
Japan. 

“Doctor Liver" is what they 
call Takagi sensei , a medical 
man in a small Inland Sea port 
during World War U. Con- 
vinced that liver complaints 
are the major cause of death 
he selflessly goes about his 
sometimes perilous research. 
This includes digging up the 
body of the local projectionist 
so that he can get at the dis- 
eased organ, chasing a giant 
whale, perhaps after the oil, 
and witnessing die dropping 
of the atom bomb, in the en- 
veloping cloud of which he, 
sure enough, detects a large, 
malignant liver. That’s about 
all there is — an affectionate 
chronicle of small-town ec- 
centricity and lame-brained 
dedication. One is reminded 
of Akira Kurosawa's last 
film. ’“Madadayo." also a 
celebration of a headstrong 
sensei and one just as filled 
with jocular sentiment. Both 
look back upon a world of 
warm eccentricity and droll 
consequences. They don't 
moke films like this any- 
more. ( Donald Richie . fHT \ 


Chanfiers," the movie starts 
slow and gathers speed. From 
one station to the next, after 
years of downing and cre- 
ating characters together, the 
Podalydes sketch a nuanced 
provincial coming-of-age 
story. Albert, a boom oper- 
ator for TV, has trouble find- 
ing his direction in the city 
where he was bom; he wakes 
each day wondering what 
shirt to wear, gives every girl 
he meets the same present — 
a tea kettle — and despite 
towering incompetence, gees 
what he wants. His friends 
forgive his foibles, and he is 
lucky in love, falling into the 
arms of a militant ecologist, 
scooped up on the motor- 
cycle of a dashing police su- 
pervisor, and succumbing — 
after much warranted hesit- 
ation — to a stunning intel- 
lectual (Jeanne Balibar), a 
new age Anais Nin in all her 
splendor and menace. The 
style may bear earmarks of 
Woody Allen and other mod- 
em treatments of belated ad- 
olescents in search of them- 
selves, but the brothers have 
pulled off an original French 
comedy chat is really funny. 

■(Joan Dupont, IHTt 


AUSTRIA 


and the places he lived, even 
briefly, in Europe and America. The 


(Crews 

Kunsthalte Krems, tel: { 0) 2732- 
82669, closed Mondays. To Sept 
6: "Anlonl Tapias: Paintings. 
Sculptures and Drawings. 1981- 
1997." More than 70 works dating 
from when the Catalan artist (bom 
1923) started using three-dimen- 
sionat motifs. 


exhibition brings together 100 
sculptures and 15 paintings. It wilt 
travel to Dussatdoif. 

Musee du Louvre, let: 01-40-20- 
51-51 , dosed Tuesdays. To Sept 
21: "L'Apparerree des Cleux: As- 
tronomic et Astrotogie an Teire 
d'lslam.” fslamieobjects relating to 
the exploration otthe sky: cefesbal 
spheres, astrolabes, manuscripts 
and miscellaneous items ’dating 
from the 1 0th to the 1 9th centuries; 
“Bassano and His Sons in French 
Museums.” The four Bassano 
brothers, under the aegis of their 
father, Jacopo Bassano (1510- 
1 592), became sought-after artists 
whose works appeared in marry a 
royal or pnneely collection. The ex- 
hibition brings together paintings, 
drawings and pastels, most of 
them from the collection of Louis 
XIV. 


Vienna 

20er Haas, Kl: (1) 799-6900, 
dosed Mondays. To Aug. 30: “Arte 
Povera From the Goetz Collection." 
in the mid-1960s, the Italian artists 
Mere. PtsfOteRO and Anselmo start- 
ed using such maienals as sand, 
stone and newspaper, and tried 10 
promote a new concept for linking 
art and life. More than 150 install- 
ations, sculptures, photographs 
and drawings are displayed. 


BELGIUM 


GERMANY 


Antwerp 

Hessenhuis, tel: (3) 206-0350, 
dosed Mondays. To Oct. 11 : ‘‘L’Art 
Non Conformists d'Union Sovi- 
etique, 1956-1986." Following 
Stalin's death in 1953. noncon- 
formist. nonofficial artists were 
able to exhibit tneir works: Sur- 
realism, Expressionism, photo- 
realism and conceptual art flour- 
ished, even though Socialist Real- 
ism remained the official dogma 
until Gorbachev's glasnosi in 
1986. The exhibition includes 200 
works by Soviet artists. 


Cologne 

Wallraf-fllcbartz-Jtfuseum, tel: 
(221)221-23-82, dosed Mondays. 
To Aug. 30: “Die Weft a)s Grosse 
Sinfonie — Mikalojus KonstantJ- 
nas Ciurionis. 1875-1911." An ex- 
hibition of 60 paintings, pastels, 
manuscripts and photographs by 
the Lithuanian painter and com- 
poser. 


IN BO NES (A 


Dieu Seul Me Voit 

Directed by Bruno 
Podalydes. France. 

Albert (Denis Podalydes) is a 
befuddled young man. beset 
by indecision, prodded into 
middle age by a balding pate, 
confounded by just about ev- 
erything. The director, whose 
first film was titled “Ver- 
sailles Rive-Gauche," the 
name of a rail station, direct- 
ed and wrote the script of this 
comedy with his brother 
Denis. Subtitled "Versailles- 


raoul et curly 


Shopping is good for you at the best duty free in town 
All major brand perfumes and cosmetics, designer gifts 


Watches Baume et Mnrier. Breitling. EM. Gucci. Tag Heuer. Tissot. 
Handbags C Laomiv Nina Ricci. Ungaru. 

Ties Cerruti. C. Dior. Lanvin... Silk starves. 


Jewelry C. Laimt. Y.S1.. C. Pens Dupont. Mom Blanc. 


2, rue Daunou - 47, avenue de ('Opera 75002 PARIS 
Tel : 01 47 42 50 10 - Metro Opera 


Jenseits der Stille 

Directed hy Caroline Link. 
Germany . 

In Caroline Link’s film "Be- 
yond Silence,” the story of a 
gifted young musician and 
first-born child in a family 
where both parents were deaf 
becomes a powerful metaphor 
for the inevitable communi- 
cation gap between chiidreo 
and parents in even the hap- 
piest of homes. The early 
scenes of this film (which was 
nominated for an Academy 
Award tor best foreign pic- 
ture) show Lara (Tat) ana 
Trieb). the 8-year-old daugh- 
ter of Martin (Howie Seago) 
and Kai lEmmanuelle Labor- 
it), to be resourceful beyond 
any ordinary expectations. 
Wide-eyed and ingratiating, 
Lara is adept at two languages: 
German and sign language. 
Her parents not only dote on 
her. they depend on her to help 
them negotiate many every- 
day transactions, including 
telephone calls, banking and 
even parent-teacher confer- 
ences. Precociously sophisti- 
cated in the ways of the world, 
Lara is already a skillful dip- 
lomat. When ‘translating into 
words the sign-language tan- 
trums of her hot-tempered fa- 
ther, she tactfully softens their 
tone. Because of their depend- 
ence on her, Lara has an un- 
usually strong bond with her 
parents. If the movie even- 
tually rums to mush, its hard- 
headed performances tug 
against the sentimentality. 

(Stephen Holden. NYTl 


BRITAIN 


Belfast 

Ulster Museum, tei: (01232) 383- 
000. open daily. Continuing/ To 
Sept. 6: "The Influence of Italy on 
Dutch and Flemish Art of the 17th 
Ceniury." A small exhibition doc- 
umenting how Italy became a lo- 
cus for artists from the Low Coun- 
tries. and how Italian influence 
manifested itsell on Dutch and 
Flemish art: classical ruins, pictur- 
esque peasants, poetic land- 
scapes and lighting effects. 


Jakarta 

Central Museum, tel; (21) 36-09- 
76, Founded in 1788. the museum 
houses an extensive collection of 
Indonesian artifacts, as well as 
Hindu-Javanese artworks. Han. 
Tang and Ming porcelain, and an 
array of Chinese, Thai and Viet- 
namese ceramics. 


ISRAEL 


London 

Tate Gallery, tei: (171) 887-8000. 
open daily. To Aug. 16: "Sophie 
Cade's 'The Birthday Ceremony."' 
From the age of 40. Calle has held 
an annual birthday dinner party 
and displayed — and replaced — 
her presents every year. The in- 
stallation comprises 14 cabinets, 
each containing the gifts of a single 
year, including works of art. 
www.tate.arg.uk 


Manchester 

Whitworth Art Gallery, tel: (161) 
273-48-65. open daily. To Aug. 16: 
“Disasters ot War.'' Shows the 
work of three artists separated by 
centuries but linked by the war 
theme: Jacques Callot (1592- 
1635) depicts the brutalities of the 
30 Years War: Goya (1746-1828) 
chronicles the Napoleonic occu- 
pation of Spam, and Otto Dix 
(1691-1969) uses his experiences 
in World War 1 in hundreds of char- 
coal drawings. 


PRANCE 


Paris 

Centre Georges Pompidou, tel: 
01 -44-59-29-70. closed T uesdays. 
Continuing/ To July 27: "Max 
Ernst Sculptures. Maisons et 
Paysages." Focuses on the links 
between the German artist’s works 


Rome 

Galleria Borghese, tel: (6) 32-81- 
01 . closed Mondays. To Sept. 20: 
■'Bernini and the Birth of Baroque." 
Works by Gian Lorenzo Bernini 
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Max Ernst's bronze - Capricorne ” at the Centre Georges Pompidou in Paris. 


(1598-1880). A sculptor and'an ar- "Waves Breaking on the Shore ... 
criitea. Bernini attracted the pat- Ad Dekkers in His Time." A show 


SPAIN 


Tel Aviv 

Tel Aviv Museum of Art, tel: (3) 
696-1297. open daily. To Aug. 31: 
"From Minimal to Conceptual An.” 
From the collection ol Dorothy and 
Herbert Vogel, a selection of 74 
paintings, sculptures and works on 
paper done in the spirit ot Min- 
imalism, Post-Minimalism and 
conceptual an Artists Include Vito 
Accond. Carl Andre, Mef Bodmer. 
Christo. Eva Hesse. Chuck Close, 
Dan Graham. Donald Judd, Sol 
LeWttt. Richard Long. Robert Man- 
gold and Bnce Marden. among 
others. 

www. tamuseum. co.il 


ronage of Cardinal Soplone 
Borghese and commissions from 
Pope Urban VIU. 




Kyoto 

National Museum ot Modem Art, 
tel: (75) 761-4111. dosed Mon- 
days. To Aug. 2: “Yasumasa Mor- 
tmura: Myself as a Painting." The 
Japanese artist (bom 1951} sub- 
stitutes himself to the main subject 
in photographs of actresses or of 
famous paintings. The exhibition 
features 80 works. 

www.momak.go.ip 


focused around the radical artist 
(1938-1974). Dekkers was devel- 
oping a new visual language at the 
same time as Sol LeWitt and Don- 
ald Judd. His white reliefs with 
circles and lines Inspired a nurhber 
of artists. The exhibition places his 
work, and to at .of such contem- 
poraries as Peter Struycken, Jan 
Dibbets and Richard Long, in toe 
context of the rebellious 1960s. 
www.stede1ijk.nl 


Barcelona 

Fundacfo Caixa de Catalunya, 
tel: (3) 464-5900. closed Mondays. 
To Aug. 30: "Paul Delvaux." Works 
by the Belgian painter (1897- 
1994): While considered a Surreal- 
ist. Delvaux created his own poetic 
universe of railway stations, clas- 
sical architecture, symmetrical 
gardens, female nudes and 
statues. 


PHILIMINGS 


SWITZERLAND 


Florence 

Palazzo Corsini, tel: (55) 234- 
0742. open duly. To June 28: u ll 
Tiempo di Nads, 1890-1940." 
Paintings, book illustrations and 
sculptures by Bonnard. Vuillard, 
Maurice Denis, Valiotton and Ser- 
usier who regrouped under the 
name "Nabis." (in Hebrew, the 
prophets) and favored the use of 
flat color areas. 

Palazzo Vecehio. tel: (55) 42-08- 
65-5 1 . dosed Mondays. To Aug. 2: 
"Paesaggi Formaio Magnum." 
More than 120 works by the pho- 
tographers of the renowned 
agency: Capa, Cartier-Bresson. 
Josef KoudeJka and Eve Arnold. 


Shizuoka 

Mishima Taisha Museum of Art 
Treasures, tei: (559) 75-01-72. 
open daily. To June 28: "Shibata 
Seshm: Masterpieces of Japanese 
Lacquer From toe Khaliti Collec- 
tion.'' Approximately 70 works, 
ranging trom writing boxes and 
sake cups to lacquer paintings, by 
toe master lacquer maker Shibata 
Zeshin (1807-1891). 


Tokyo 

New Otani Art Museum, tel: (3) 
3221-4111, dosed Mondays, lb 
July S: -‘Prints by Henn de 
Toulouse-Lautrec et Henn 
Riviere." Documents the influence 
of the Japanese ukiycye wood- 
block prints on French art at the 


Manila 

Museum of the Fiflpina People, 
tel: (2) 527-1215. To Oct. 31: 
“Treasures of the San Diego." 
President Fidel Ramos recently in- 
augurated tots museum, toe first of 
a three-building complex that will 
form the National Museum. The 
inaugural exhibition documents 
the sinking ot the San Diego in toe 
China Sea in toe 17th century and 
displays a selection ot objects 
brought back to toe surface: Ming 
white-and-blue porcelain items de- 
signed for export to Europe. Mex- 
ican silver and European glass- 
ware. on loan from the Musee 
Guimet in Paris. 


Lausanne 

Musee Cantonal des Beaux- 
Arts, tel: (21) 316-34-45. dosed 
Mondays. To Nov. 8: “La Coflection 
du Dr. Henri-Auguste Widmer, 
1853-1939." A diversified collec- 
tion toal b rings together works from 
the Ecoie da Barbizon, Nat» paint- 
ings, paintings of the 1920s and 
‘30s, 20th-century sculptures and 
oriental and Egyptian items. 


UNITED STATES 


PORTUGAL 


Lisbon 

Spanish Pavilion at Expo '98. To 


end of the 1 91h century and brings July 26: "Las Soriedades Ibericas 


together color lithographs by 
Toulouse-Lautrec and lesser- 
known painters such as Henri 
Riviere (1864-1951). Theophile- 
Alexandre Steinlen (1859-1923) 
and Jules Cheret (1836-1 932). 
Tobacco and Salt Museum, tel: 
(3) 3476-2041. closed Mondays. 
To July 5: “Indian Traditional Art." 
In this museum devoted to doc- 
uments relating to smoking and 
salt, including ukryo-e pnnts 'de- 
picting smoking, an exhibition of 
Indian dolls, paintings and wall 
paintings. 


y el Mar a Finales del Sigio XVI.” 
More than 50 paintings, Including 
portraits by Velasquez. El Greco 
and Zurbaran. document Spain 
and Portugal as maritime powers 
at toe end of the Renaissance, and 
their relationship with America. 


SINGAPORE 


New York 

Museum of Modem Art, tel: (212) 
708-9400. closed Wedii esdays. To 
Oct 13: “Bonnard." Neatly 100 • 
paintings by the French painter 
(1867-1947) who reconfigured 
pictorial space to convey emo- 
tions. His work includes land- 
scapes. still lites, interiors, the cel- 
ebrated bathpaintfngs of his 
enigmatic wife and self-portraits. 
www.moma.org 

Whitney Museum ot American 
Art, tei: (212) 570-3676, dosed 
Mondays and Tuesdays. To. Aug. 
30: “Unknown Terrain: The Land- 
scapes of Andrew Wyeth." Ad- , 
dresses the various style®, themes 1 
and techniques used by the Amer- 
ican painter (bom 191 7) in crea ting 
landscapes. The exhibition brings 
together more than 100 watercol- 
ors. tempera and brush works. 
www.edionyc.com/-whitney/ 


NETHERLANDS 


Amsterdam 

Stedelijk Museum, tel: (20) 5732- 
Si t. open daily. To Aug. 23: 


Asian Civilisations Museum, tel: ranoscapes. » ns exntunon onngs 
330-00-00, dosed Mondays. To together more than 100 watered- 
Aug. 16; “Paintings by Zhejiang ore. tempera and brush works. 
Artists of the Ming and Oing Dy- www.echonyc.com/-whitney/ 
nasties." A glimpse into the art of -■ 
the rarely-shown Chinese artist CLOSING SOON 

Chen Hongshou. His works and ' " 

those ot other contemporary artists June 28: "Das Auge desSammtere: 


attest to the creativity of classical 
Chinese painters in figurative 
works. 


X Weekender Hus 
(Summer Special 


per room 
per night 


Weekend rates all week (28.06-1 2.09.98) 
across Europe and further afield 

from db per room 

only 9 9 per night 

Breakfast included for two adults and two children 
Kids also eat free at lunch and dinner 

At participating hotels : 

Summer Special Dinner Menu 
for S TB D or less per person 
(‘and many hotels already for S 14) 
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FOR RESERVATIONS AND FURTHER INFORMATION CALL UK OSOO B97 52 T, 
Germany 0130 81 51 31, France 0300 SOS 999, Belgium 0800 i 99 77, 


Netherlands 0300 022 11 55, Switzerland OSOO SS 11 75, Italy 1678 77 399 
I Spain 900 99 3! 19. From all Other countries (MJ -ST 20 606 02 22 (not toll-free). 


Monel bis Picasso." Bank Austria 
Kunstfotum, Vienna. 

June 28: "Rene Magritte." Musee 
d’Art Ancien, Brussels. 

June 28: "Mana Callas: Une 
Femme. Une Voix, Un Mythe.” 
Hotel de Vine, Paris. 

June 28: “Matisse: La Collection 
du Centre Georges Pompidou." 
Musee des Beaux-Arts, Lyon. 
June 28: "Caium Colvin." Kawa- 
saki City Museum, Kawasaki, 
Japan. 

June 28: "Die Biaue Vier.” Kun- 
stsammiung Nordrhein-Wtaat- 
falen, Dusseldoii. 

June 28: “ Picasso . 1917-1924." 
Paiazzo Grass), Venice 
June 28: "Cristobal de WlaJpando: 
Pmtor Barroco Novohispario, 
1649-1714." Real Academia de 
Bellas Aries de San Fernando, 
Madrid. 

June 28: "Cezanne, Picasso. 
Braque: Der Begmn des Ku- 
bitschen Stillebens." Kunstmu- 
seum, Basle. 

June 28: "Framing the . Asian 
Share: Nineteenth -Century Photo- 
graphs of the Ottoman Empke." 
Getty Center, Los Angeles. 

June 29: "L'Art au Temps des Rote 
Maudits: Philippe Le Bel et Ses 
Fils. 1285-1328" and "Man. Ray: 
La Photograph® a I'Envere."- 
Grand Palais. Paris. 

June 29: "Francesco SaJviaB oula 
Bella Mamera." Musee ■ du 
Louvre, Paris. 

June 30. "Treasures of Armenia." 

Tne Megaron, Athens. 
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Comprehensive yet concise, informed yet impartial, the -affairs of the world unfold on the pages of the Worlds Daily '"Newspaper. 
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Immerse 
Yourself 
In Prague 

Filling Vacation 
With History 


By Judith H. Dobrzynski 

(Vfh YtfrL Twits Strike 


P RAGUE — Outside the win- 
dow. the sun was smiling on 
one of the world's most beau- 
tiful cities. It was early 
September in Prague, a warm and pleas- 
ant morning. 

No doubt. Old Town Square was filled 
with tourists snapping pictures. The out- 
door cafes would be crowded with 
people sipping coffee, waiting for the 
Town Hall’s 15th-century Astronomical 
Clock to reveal, every hour on the hour, 
a linte tableau of a skeletal Death ringing 
a bell as 12 medieval carved apostles 
emerged from two windows. 

But I was sitting in a third-floor room 
at Charles University, listening to Peter 
Griffin, a Cambridge-trained historian. 
Griffin, whose red sports jacket and 
paisley tie were cloaked in the black 
gown of a doo. paced, stopping now and 
again to lean forward on the lectern. 

' There were five separate crusades be- 
fore 1431 sent to destroy the Tabor- 
ites,” he said. 

Oddly. 1 had no desire to escape the 
classroom for the caff. 

Before I arrived in Prague for my 
weeklong University Vacations tour 
late last summer. 1 had never heard of 
the Taborites. and didn’t seem to suffer 
for it. And just the day before, as I 
jogged along the Vltava River at dawn, I 
had been thinking about a break from 
the program. The day was gorgeous and 
suddenly the prospect of spending even 
part of the afternoon on a slow-motion 
bus tour, as rhe program promised, 
seemed depressing. 

1 wanted to walk through the city, 
hear its sounds, smell its aromas. I 
wanted to see the museums of the Na- 
tional Gallery and the spectacular li- 
brary in the Strahov Monastery and 
many other things that were not on the 
agenda. Why had I signed up for this 
expensive excursion in group travel? 

But before the second day of classes 
were over. I had changed my mind. 

Griffin is a compelling lecturer, with 
rich, if convoluted, material to plow 
through in a course called Prague: The 
Jewel of Bohemia. I realized that I could 
probably participate fully and still see 
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Karlstejn Cusilc was built high on a cliff in the 14th century to house the Holy Roman Empire's crown jewels. 


much of what I warned to, my way. 
University Vacations schedules long 
lunches and breaks that 1 filled with 
walks and gallery visits. The Jewel of 
Bohemia tour promised an examination 
of Prague's golden age, which ran from 
the 14th century (under Charles IV. who 
in 1 348 founded Charles University, the 
site of the program) to the early 38th 
century. 

On Aug. 31,1 arrived in Prague before 
10 A.M. and took a taxi to the hotel 
where the group's participants were 
staying: the four-star Hotel Pariz, a heav- 
ily restored neo-Gothic and An Nouveau 
landmark built in 1907 in Old Town. 

There were only nine participants in 
the program ( 1 8 to 24 was normal, 1 was 
told) and six of the nine were repeat 
University Vacationers. 

Lectures began at 9:30 A.M: and ran 
until 10:30; followed by a break in Old 
Town Square, resuming from 11:15 to 
12:30. At the end of each, we could ask 
questions — though we often saved 
them for dinner discussions. After 
lunch, there were walking tours or ex- 
cursions (optional, like every other pan 
of the program), followed by dinner. 

Morning to Night 

There were some variations, but ba- 
sically it was Prague in history in the 
morning. Prague in reality in the af- 
ternoon and Prague in discussion at din- 
ner. The week was over in no time, long 
before the subject was exhausted. 

Our high-ceilinged classroom, on the 
third floor of the Karolinum (the oldest 
part of Charles University), was fur- 


nished with sniffed leather chairs, a U- 
sbaped conference table, a few 19th- 
century portraits and a gilded chan- 
delier. Just after our first break, Jan 
Havranek, a professor of modem Czech 
history, arrived to lead us through the 
14th-century main hall and the vault 
room, where the university stores its 
scepters, academic gowns and other 
symbols of power. 

Soon we were in the archives — rare 
for nonscholars — treated to a look at 
medieval religious books and 
manuscripts, faculty and graduate rolls 
and dissertations dating from the 15th 
century. We also examined the 1402 
document appointing Jan Hus custodian 
of Bethlehem chapel. From its pulpit, 
Hus launched a revolution that chal- 
lenged the Bohemian church-state hier- 
archy, helped define the future Czech 
nan on and foreshadowed by a century 
the Protestant Reformation. 

Before Jan Hus, though, there was 
Charles IV and the Black Death, which 
in the 14th century wiped out at least 
two-thirds of Bohemia's population in 
18 months, setting the stage for Charles 
IV to rejuvenate the church, sponsor 
German immigration into Bohemia and 
revamp die social structure. 

For the popular Charles, the feudal 
system worked. Bur his heirs were 
weak. Griffin explained. People re- 
belled. and Bohemia bounced for hun- 
dreds of years among the Hussites 
(who had a more radical wing, the 
Taboriies), the Habsburgs, home- 
grown rulers and kings of Poland and 
Sweden, with religious and political 
infighring galore. 


Martin Luther. St. Augustine, St. 
Thomas Aquinas, John Wycliffe. Fre- 
derick the Wise. John Calvin and Henry 
VHI were among the many who made 
appearances in Griffin's lectures. In- 
deed, by die middle of the program, the 
drama was so laden with names and 
dates that it was very hand to follow. 

Friday’s excursion to Karlstejn 
Castle, about 20 miles outside Prague, 
was a delight. Our bus wended its way 
up and down through wheatfields and 
orchards, past little villages of houses 
with red-tile roofs. 

Karlstejn. built high on a cliff in the 
14th century to house the Holy Roman 
Empire's crown jewels, is on five levels, 
ft was designed on the theory that at- 
tackers would never get to the Chapel of 
the Holy Gross at the top, where the 
jewels were. 

Though Swedish troops got close in 
the 16th century, they didn't succeed. 
Today, most tourists don't have access 
to the gilt and jewel-encrusted murals of 
the chapel, either — bur we were an 
exception. In contrast with the stripped 
royal staterooms and bedrooms below 
the chapel was a shining jewel box. 

ONTHS later, do 1 recall 
much Czech history? In all 
honesty, no. The lecrures 
went far deeper into politics than I 
would have chosen, with little on an, 
music and culture of the age. 

And yet. I remember a very pleasant 
time in Prague, entailing much more 
mind-stretching than any lazy, oh-so- 
common beach trip could possibly 
provide. 


Jamaica Gets Tough 

Crackdown on Tourist Hassling 


By Edwin McDowell 


Mu- M Times Service 




ONTEGO BAY, Jamaica 
— More than a million 
tourists have visited Ja- 
maica in each of the past 
10 years, and last year’s visitor count 
soared to 1.9 million. Much of that 
increase can be attributed to the growing 
number of cruise ship passengers, in- 
cluding 700,000 in 1997. 

But Jamaica's tourism officials fear 
the recent pervasive harassment of vis- 
itors, which Prime Minister Pereival Pat- 
terson called the biggest problem facing 
the island’s tourist industry, could put an 
end to a profitable source of income. 

To forestall that possibility, Jamaica 
increased fines last month by a whop- 
ping 100-fold on those who harass tour- 
ists. Penalties for first- lime offenders 
who badger tourists to buy or barter for 
drugs, sex and merchandise were raised 
to about $2,700 from $27, while fines 
for repeat offenders were raised to about 
S4.100 from $41. 

Jamaica also established night courts, 
making it possible for law enforcement 
officers to appear in court without hav- 
ing to abandon their beats. 

“It's a little too early to say how well 
the fines are working, but we know we 
have a problem and we are determined 
to deal with it,” said Stephanie Belcher, 
director of Tourism Product Develop- 
ment Co., an arm of the government. 

That observation was seconded by 
Karen Ford- Warner, director of the of- 
fice of the prime minister for tourism, 
who is nevertheless pleased by early 
anecdotal evidence. “One cruise director 
told us he had already seen a remarkable 
transformation in die streets,” she said. 

The recent crackdown follows a num- 
ber of promised actions that were either 
quickly abandoned or whose fmes were 
negligible and thus ineffectual. Now the 
stakes are higher than ever. 

Tourism is by far Jamaica's biggest 
and most important industry, account- 
ing for 45 percent of its $595.1 million 
foreign exchange, for 1 3.7 percent of its 
$6.2 billion gross domestic product and 
for one in every four jobs. Those per- 
centages are among the highest in the 
Caribbean, a region that in turn is among 
the most heavily dependent on tourism 
in the world. 

Beyond that, Caribbean islands are 
increasingly competing with Florida, 
Mexico and other warm-weather des- 
tinations for North American tourists, 
who make up most of their visitors, 
including about 60 percent in the case of 
Jamaica. 

To add to Jamaica's woes, Canadian 
and European tourists have recently dis- 
covered Cuba, whose desperation for 


dollars has resulted in lower-priced va- 
cation packages. 

Both the recent crackdown and die 
harassment that led to it have been 
building for some time. After the winter 
season of 1996-97 four cruise lilies 
threatened to pull out of Montego Ba'y 
because of it, and Celebrity Cruises’ 
Mercury did leave at the end of last y eqjr, 
substituting the Mexican port of C&lica 
in the Yucatan peninsula. ' 

But Celebrity's Century still stops' at 
Ocho Rios every two weeks, as do other 
ships. Carnival Cruise line ships con- 
tinue to call ai Montego Bay and Ocho 
Rios. “We have gotten complaints aboil t 
harassment,” said Jennifer de la Cruz, a 
Carnival spokeswoman, “bur not enough 
to negate our passengers' positive ex- 
periences by calling at Jamaica.” | 

But even Tourism Product Develop- 
ment Co. reported that 56 percent of 
those who responded to a visitor sat- 
isfaction survey last year said they were 
hassled to buy drags, followed, badgered 
for sex or pushed Into taxis — not just at 
the docks, but elsewhere, especially in 
shopping areas. Last summer, anti-har- 
assment teams arrested many pimps, il- 
legal taxi drivers and touts at the airports 
in Montego Bay and Kingston. 

Warning of Collapse ~ 

That sweep followed by a month the 
warning from the prime minister that 
“people are going to refuse to come to 
Jamaica, resulting in a virtual collapse 
of the iourism industry because of har- 
assment * ' He added that no matter how 
enjoyable tbe beaches, the views or the 
music, if visitors are constantly har- 
assed, they simply will not re rum. While 
most Jamaicans are hospitable, he said, 
the “miscreants” had to be dealt with 
decisively, including with stiff fines. 

One reason the higher fines were not 
levied before last month is that the prob- 
lem was widely thought to be a con- 
sequence of unemployment, a result of 
Jamaica’s declining sugar and banana 
industries. Unemployment is still high 
but the risk of driving away tourists is 
now regarded as worse than the risks in 
cracking down. 

At the same time, though, the gov- 
ernment plans to invest about $1 million 
to estabhsh craft villages in the major 
resort towns of Montego Bay. Ocho Rios, 
Negril and Port Antonio, and to provide 
training in tourism-related job skills. 

Belcher of Tourism Product Devel- 
opment, for one, has no illusions tbdt 
expenditures for craft villages and for 
teaching job skills are a complete an- 
swer. “You do have some hardened 
criminals who have no desire to hold 
jobs.” she said, “but that’s why we also 
increased the fines.” 


For Reservations and Information 
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A Renaissance Person 
expects a hotel 
stay to be a reward in 
experience. 





(Earning points is a good start, 
don’t you think?) 
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Now you can earn Marriott Rewards* points toward free holidays at participating 

Renaissance Hotels and Resorts worldwide. It's just one of the ways we try to make your stay at 

* 

a Renaissance truly special. You see, we take guest satisfaction very, very seriously. 

It's the essence of Renaissance Hospitality* It means if you make a request, it is 


graciously attended to. No matter what. At Renaissance hotels, you'll enjoy superb dining, 

comfortable accommodation and a warm, inviting atmosphere. At over 70 locations in 23 countries. 
And now you earn Marriott Rewards* points at participating Renaissance Hotels and Resorts worldwide. 

A Renaissance experience is always a rewarding one. Now, more than ever. 


It's time for a Renaissance. 



RENAISSANCE, 

HOTELS AND RESORTS 


Asia: Australia: 1 800 222 431 New Zealand: 0 800 441111 


Hong Kong: 25Z5 9966 Indonesia: 001 800 852 2434 Tokyo; 
81 3 5405 1511 Japan: 0120 222 332 Malaysia: 800 7706 
Singapore: 800 852 3124 South Korea-. 0078 852 1 2436 Taiwan: 
0000 85 5316 Thailand: 001 800 852 2435 Europe: Austria: 
0800 201 386 Israel: 177 4404475 Spam: 900 90 89 17 Portugal: 
0505 44 11 07 England: 0800-181737 Ireland: 1800-252627 


Switzerland: 155-2620 Sweden: 020-795107 Denmark: 800-10113 


Norway: 800-11022 Finland: 9800-14423 Germany: 0130-812340 


France.- 0590-6540 Belgium: 0800-13219 Netherlands: 


06-0227337 Italy: 1678-72090 Hungary: 00800-11914 


Luxembourg: 0000-2270 Internet: renaissancehotels.com 


Renaissance Locations 


Asb-Padfic: China: Hong Kong (2) • India: Goa • Japan: Gifu. 
Naruto, Okinawa, Sapporo, Tokyo • Korea: Seoul • Malaysia: Kuala 
Lumpur (21. Melaka, Sandakan • Myanmar: Yangon • Philippines 
Manila • Vietnam: Saigon (2) • United Arab Emirates: Dubai • 
Australia.- Sydney ■ Europe: Austria: Vienna (2), Salzburg • Czech 
Republic: Prague • France: Pans • Germany: Chemnitz. Dusseldorf. 
Hamburg. Hextejburg. Karlsruhe. Cologne. Leipzig. Munich ■ Russia; 


Moscow • Switzerland: Zurich • The Netherlands: Amsterdam 


United Kingdom: London ■ Turkey: Antalya, Istanbul • Middle East 


Egypt: Alexandria • Israel: Jerusalem • North America: Arizona^ 

Scottsdale * California: Indian Wells, Long Beach, Los Angeles. San[ 

1 

Francisco (2) • Colorado; Denver • Washington, D.C. (2) • Florida;! 
Orlando (2). St Petersburg • Georgia: Atlanta (3), Lake Lanier * 
Hawaii; Maii * Illinois: Chicago, Oak Brook, Springfield • Maryland.' 


Baltimore ■ Massachusetts: Boston • Missouri: SL Louis ■ New York; 


New York, White Plains • Ohio: Cleveland • Tennessee: NashviHe 


Texas: Austin. Dallas 0. Houston • Washington: Seattle • Canada: 


British Columbia: Vancouver • Ontario: Niagara Falls * 
Sooth America: Brazil: Sao Paulo "Garittgao: Dominican Republic 
Santo Domingo ■ Grenada: St George's * Jamaica: Ocho Rios * 


U.S. Virgin Islands: SL Thomas 
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THE 

FRENCH 

MAGAZINE 

FOR 

PRESTIGIOUS 
REAL ESTATE 


L' R E S & 


CHATEAUX 

FOR SALE, all over France: more chan 300 
chateaux, residences, vineyards, houses with 
character, estates on the French Riviera. 

For each advertisement: 

- a minimum of one color photo. 

- a detailed description in French and English. 

You will receive the last issue by air mail by 
sending your business caid and check for US$1 5 or 
£8 to: 

DEMEURES ET CHATEAUX 
19230 POMPADOUR - FRANCE 


SPAIN 


Marbella 

Guadalmina Golf 

2-storey villa fully refurbished 
excellent condition/ situation 
front line/ direct access golf - 
area 1050 m 3 constructed 
380 m J - 3 bed/4 baths - 
livinfl w/firepjace /dining. 



For details 

phone: +34.95^88^079. 


THE INTERMARKET 
Starts 
on Page 10 


Real Estate 
for Sale 


French Provinces 


emm COAST, jtkye property 7m 
Treguiaf, Cole J Armor on English 
channel The c*J coast guaid house was 
racemly made comfortable. The house 
sks on Z acres olland and becomes an 
island ai ntt fete Boats going In and 
out of the Treguter mar are the only 
' — OBturbanca USS450.000. 

9643 fix (0)2 4773 2243 


SWITZERLAND 


RIVIERA NEUCHATELOISE 

Oucsrandme property- with Supert 1 view an Lake of NeufihawL Villa with hnar 
reception fooqu, library, 4 hwnoms. 5 bathrooms. Covered swimming pool, 
summer dining nusi. Izrge terrace*. Addirwnal tadepffldenr livin» oiam«. 
430m- living area. High quality materials throughout. Pnapcny 477Um* with 
h-niiT iful pnlm. loJepgxdenr earavc hr 3 cut- Price to be ne p aia r oi. 

Causa- DAfOJ/EL SA, Mrs Ann Vulcan. 

Tel: +-»t 21 329 00 39 - Fax; +41 21 329 00 42, 

cattail: danveMfewintiineadi 


French Provinces 


CHARTRES - 80 Km SOUTHWEST 
PARIS. Tourtsttefi fle near Loire cashes. 
Recent butfra (tfi) on the CaMI 
square. Huh Ass duplex apartment of 
160 sqm, 4 windows on Cwwial fieri- 
age and rigN hand side, cttedral ee*ng 
firing of 46 sqm. «th superb fireplace, 
equupad kfteften, dining, 3 Iradrooms. 
bait * straw mom. 2 gardes. Refhad 
decoraiton, himished possible. 
PF3.150.000. AVIS iMMOfllLlER +33 
(0)2 37 28 19 32 Fax 37 90 73 44 


BY AMERICAN OWNERS 
SpecouB cottage £5 hra Parts, in 
radiated Georges Sand Coutfty. 

2 oearooms. flying, dining moms, path 
WC. kitchen wflh appiancea. garden. 
Some aniqiie tumure netted. 
Priced to ad at FF 560,000. 

Tel +33 (0W 90 47 64 W 


GENEVA AREA (FRANCE). 15 m 
Gaiwa downowi airport Luxury swa 
buN house. 500 sq.ni, 5 bedrooms teh 
ensue bate, pool garage, land 5200 
sqm USS 1.200.000 Owner Fax 
+33TOH150SS27B7 Tgi +330)450652789 



MONTE CARLO FOR VIP 

Most luxurious little duplex, 4 rooms, “jardinef, 
fully redone, decorated and period furnished. 

Exceptional price: FF 5,900,000 
Phone/Fax +377 93 50 64 03 


French Riviera 


iji 

unnini* 

CAP FERRAT 

FRENCH RIVIERA 


'.Vaefrons stone fed vfe FF 3900.000 
\tagnitam sea new rita garden mx). 
m perfect amdion FF is GW 000 
Water edge flatoranean property 
FF 21 000 OOP 
Suae Agent 

yft^HAUSSMANN Group 
TEL +33 (0) 4 92 00 49 49 
FAX +33(0)4 93 8940 88 


CANNES GALJFDRNE 
In EptenOd 13 ha park & htfi class resi- 
dence i30 sqm apartment. 2 bed- 
rooms. 2 baits, larae wng. 35 sqm ter- 
race *nth breamaWnq view + 55 sqm. 
I Boor 2 bedrooms, bath. fatten. 


.'ems pool, golt practice. 24h-seairfy. 
hotel style services & pi«raie shutfe 
avafefate USS IM Owner Teh +33 (0}i 
45 S3 56 96 Fa* +33 (0)1 «7 55 45 49 


CANNES CALWHME 
Marvelous estate tacsn south. 

6 bataoms. 6 baths. 2 wings. drug 
Pool sea new. as condUonned. garage, 
maids room. 5 bins Crasene Can be 
_sdd hanetel Urgant ISAICERT S A 
06 09 54 II 70 Fax (0(4 93 69 W 89 


CANNES LA BOCCA 
72 sqm Rat facing sea + IB sqm. ter- 
race. recera. 2nd flow. £ bedrooms, 
large wtnq storage room, term bath. 
WC. cefev. Parking ml swmrwig pool 
Near sum bus. post (Ace. market 
F80OXOO Owner Tel +33 (OH 4738Z239 


GRASSE, BEAtmm. 'MAS'. Dottle 
lounge with fireplace. 6 bedrooms. 
3 bate. 1 shower, equipped kitchen, 
bilaid Panoramic see view summing 
■pcol/let stfeam. mdependera garage * 
-double car-pTil auromaK gate, alarm. 
FFfi.000.000 let +33 10(4 93 36 19 29 
■» Fax +33 (0)4 93 36 7Z 89 lOwieri 


French Riviera 


MONACO & FRENCH RIVIERA 

We set and a epartmenis 
houss. villas office space Varans 
range d pnce: five languages spoken 
Fee! ire? tb amtac us 


PAR K 1TA CENCE 


Le Parte Pato 
25 menue ds to Costa 
UC 96000 MONACO 
Tel 377 Sf7 97 37 37 
Fur 377 97 97 37 38 
w.n rrcniecartomcleaderfpailagence 


MONACO BORDER 
Your apaitmsn only 400m titan 
Man® Caito casira 

Ideal invesimanl. tuly fiflinshad 
apartments tram sturto to 2 bedraoms 
9 yuan guaranteed rental + lax break. 

OTCHL PATRWOB1E 
Tel +33 (0}4 87030333 Fax >7030334 

hflp*wm.lrench+^ 


BUY wrmouT COMMISSION ■ 
Frae'Receiva regikarty. at you 1 home .a 
satecton of real estate cmespondrg to 
your demand. Le Pwtanaire European 
34297 MoMMlDer cede* 05. France- 
Fax+33(0)467636319wwwAnnflL{rfpe 


GRMAU0 VUAGE 4 km Port Grmaud 
channng house m mage My reno*a- 
ed. 250 sqm. si ccNons, 5 bedrooms. 
4 bade jaraei. etupped Uchea 2 ter- 
races. OUTSTANDING VIEW, quirt 
FF42 M Tei +33 (0)1 42 67 76 59 


6 KM from UZES. 120 sqm. m. 3 
bedraoms. suh. 36 sqm hmg. iQX5m 
swimming -pool on 1.700 sqm Ireed 
qrounds Priced lor quick sale 
FFMOQOO. Visas bom Jtxw 29 to Jiiy 4 
Taf +33 (0)1 45863002 or (0)4 666304® 


PROVENCE' Stunmyg vtsage house near 
Beaumes de Vemsa, terraced gardens, 
grert views FF1 55M. Restored farm 
house n wvjyanJ FFi 45M Gkjondas 
immoblef Mr Raven +33 10)4 90656659 


UOUGINS. non Cannes, best nskkrtial 
aiea. lovrty provencal domains. 350 
sq.m pod/pool house FF7 B. ABC Tel 
04 93 43 72 43 Fax 04 93 43 68 50 


NEAR UZES - PROVENCAL VILLA 
3 bedrooms, exceptional vim. pool. 
waVed garden. Please phone owner 
+33 fljtf 66 22 OS OF 


Spectacular Contemporary 
Mediterranean 
"Villa Dorian” in Mongins 

IO am. to Caoocs. 

20 min. In Nine Airport 
Sau/tHfUfy fimubod p fed 5.5 bn 
Separata maids qtr pool ft mnaa 
Walk to lamoor MottSn dcMoqgins 
Amcncon convenience 
European charm. 

Summer lease 127,000/ month 
For sak JZ^S 80,000 

IRENE TSU / RON ABO 
USAOK985S-79 17 £421510)271-9 190 


French Riviera 


COTE D’AZUR (RCM) 

Too ntrfl up+kaMy and elegant 
HOUSES overtaking Cap Ifarto S sea 
Sufece 2W m2 and 160 nd Each oi- 
lers big kvmg wsh fireplace, dnng. 3 
bedrooms. 3 bails, kitchen. Terraces, 
garage elc. Fool 10 mn. to Uraaco Di- 
rect sate Price FF6D00000 and FF 
5.000.000 Justified- Far vet let +41 21 
7B12611 or +33 493 288 521 


VAR ■ new TOURTOUR. toy Sc seduded 
anew* suns mas. 310 sqm Rare au- 
thentic restoration, heaiad pool, pool- 
house, dove-cot, luge stone bergerw. 
6 ha. approx Bnatety. Pnce- FF4.5 M. 
Anomer remwaied mas of same dually 
and irate land also lor sale. Owner 
TdIFax +33 |Q)4 42 23 13 81 


ST JEAN CAP FERRAT 
‘Luxurous via on 2 has lea 400 sqm) 
wflh elevator. 5 bedrooms with bath, 
lame imgtfnmg room, wel kepi ®den 
12200 sqm.), pool oarage etc. Contact 
Fax Smbvfand f 926 7495 


NEAR CANNES - LUXURIOUS VILLA, 
ebon) 700 sqm. + 14.000 park, swim- 
ming pool SptenOd sea and mountain 
views, also lor rant Owner Tet +33 (0)1 
48 25 24 50 Fax: +33 (0)1 <1 10 W 59. 


NICE-MONT BORON, residential area 
2 flats: 2/4 bedrooms, 80/160 sqm. 
panoramic sob mmsmuring port Tel 
+33 10)6 66 51 04 64 


PROVENCE; AH kinds ol properties. 
Please ask tor Mr& Wagner. Aoence 
Auqufer. F-64210 S( Diffler TeT +33 
10)4 90 66 07 53 Fax 10)4 90 66 12 35 


A »U LUXURY REAL ESTATE 
Fax: (617) 536-5225 USA 
wwwagrnimobAerccni 


ST. JEAN CAP FERRAT by crane. Sea 
new vsaifi bedrooms Depart USA urgem 
Fax +33(011 4070 1019 Tet 06 SM57J66 


FRENCH RIVIERA 
Eze Village 

Duplex 5-room apartment, refined 
decoration, private garden, gaage. 
High class residence wflbparir 
and swimmng pool. Caretaker. 
Nee view over greenery and see. 
FF2.900JXC. 

DOHA IMMOB1UER 
Tel.: +377 93 25 50 25 
. Fax; +377 93 50 26 27 > 


RENTALS 


French Riviera 


CANNES FRENCH RIVIERA 
100 mrtres from the ' Cmtsene' 
and beadies. ngw m town center, 
dose lo the stops Top dass 
accommodaton n let 
Men Mty tumshed and eqdpped 
a partments From 2- S rooms in dirt®* 
TV, tetephtre. recepkon desk all weeN 
and charges and ixxee inen relucted 
Special Bargain 

SUMER 

2 rooms FF5U5QIWeek 
3 rooms fiottYw* 

Apply tor Ihw brochure 
ClTADlNES CANNES CROBETTE 
87 rua tf Antibes. 06400 Canras 
Tah +33 (0)4 83 06 27 77 
Far +33 )C.'« 93 88 30 B4 


SAINT PAUL DE VENCE, 15 mmutes 
from airport, beautilui Reran provencal 
style VILLA. rtgfK rwxf to the irttage 
31/2 bedrooms. 3 bathrooms SMmrnng 
pool, beautum gardens and terraces, 
ovartookmg the sea and vilage. High 
sianban] Avatebte July and Sapiember 
Other dates gassUe S3.200 waptfy 
S5J900 foravgmy SIOjOOO mcrtWy Tet 
South Afraa +27 834409844 Fax +27 
217903838 Tel Pans +33 toll 46039728 


CANNES - MOUGW5. property of ex- 
ceptor. 500 sq m.. l5X7m pool, pool- 
tnuse, 2 to maWansd park. BxaV- kv 
ngs. 2 master bedrooms. 3 betkooms + 
baths. Staff 8 Bran included VALUE 
FF2VLOOO. LET 150.000. ^Vaugusf or 
Other. Fax +33 (0)4 93 90 S 61 


CANNES knunous and secure sea from 
fiat w*i balcony, steeps 2 >< French/En- 
dish made and yacht avateble TeiFax 
+33(0)4 93385268 or +3310)6.08625153 


ST TROPEZ beech vBla 3 bedrooms 
equpped uawi. beautW sea vieu, gar- 
den. 10 mm waft to milage calm. 
chaim Tet +33(0)1 45 03 06 40 


BIOT, near fee. near gtJ course twig, 
3 bedrooms. 2 baths, garden, pool June- 
Jufy^Sept-Ocr owner T«M*0rM3»5Ml 


HOLIDAYS 


1 


GOLF 


t 


PARIS INTERNATIONAL GOLF CLUB 

Prestigious course designed by lack Nicklaus 
Special conditions lor non-resident members 
Baillet en France near Charles de Gaulle Airport 
19 miles away from Paris 

Tel: +33IOI1 34 69 90 00 - Fafc + 33 ( 0)1 34 699715 


Bed & Breakfasts 


AN URBAN BED 8 BREAKFAST. The 
Stwaon Russell Hotel totaled a 3tti 8 
Park, s pg steps away horn toe best tf 
Manhattan Simmer weekend rates wtffi 
annrtai breakfast from 5199 lofted 
to change) flesawtons. 212-685-/&76 


Holiday Rentals 


Australia 


AUSTRALIA BYRON BAYside new 
SelCoftned MOW 14 Mftfleun Sreei 
Bvran Bay NSW 2481 T« 61266856004 
byronmoeomamau From 565 Dnfte 
5390 Weekly bllp.;/www.byror- 


Caribbean 


ST. MARTIN. Be&ntram Villas tram 
$27&week. i-2 bedroom. Spectacular 
wew rtbeton dmmgrlivmg rooms, air. 
pool mao phone TV. VCR Owner Dr 
CardiHle wwr ctm +<rera*tovfi.com; 
E-neii cardinpieCicc net Dav Tel 
30025^4555. Eve Fax 201-94A-5562 


Caribbean 


CARIBBEAN VACATION VILLAS 
S HOTELS ■ on ST BAflTHQEMY. 
F.WJ S other select Carttun want 
Great summer packages? 7?» best rites 
in bea acatons Aiso.brtyvlasn 
naiy. France A the Enghsh court iys We. 
Our agems have redacted ah vxias 8 
hotels personally WWC&S8ARTH ■ 
mrw.*eH.Cflitf-«m« U.5 lei: 
(40l)B49-80i2/1ax 847-6230. from 
FRANCE 0 900 90 16 20. 


French Provinces 


AIX-EN-PROVENCE, bed & breakfast, 
peaceful I 9 ih cem. v*a, pert Speaacuh 
tar views. Ctse to town and Natunai 
Pok. TeKFax +33(0)4 42 96 37 06 


CANCAL£(35). owners house. June. 
July Aug & Sept 3 bedrooms. 2 baths, 
aac tor efrtfren. n brge park, outstanj- 
Ing view on sea (300 meiera) Faona 
souto le +33ID/1 42 60 14 19 or I0j6 
09 92 20 00 or (Oil 40 58 07 15 


PARADISE.' loifUonJogre. medieval 
house wtfi poo!. Lets ® see and to do 
Accammodanon avsftHe aU year, $e» 
or bed and breawasi irom 
Tel +33(01565321104 


HOTELS 


CHflTEflU DE Lfl BflLLGE 

MontSt-AUdief. irdicwrwq- Chateau 
with caraonlinarv view hom a series oi 
theatrical gardems on die count^'Side 
Be our Ruest 

1 peaceful stylish decorated roemv. 
modem aroenrbes 

FiV rfM+vdluMs r- infpntHnun 
Tel.: +-33 lOl 2 W 07 47 Bb 
Fox- +-33 IOJ 3 *9 97 47 70 


French Provinces 


GIVERHY, CMARMMG COTTAGE rent- 
vaied. m CtsuK MfflWS i*we 3 bed- 
rooms, aarden 4/7-1SE9?. FF7000'st 
ID Pans". Trt *33fO£32517W9 


PROVENCE, vauduse. 2 superb courtry 
houses each vMh pcol and vevjs Goto 
steep 8 n comfort, free Juty-Aug-Sept 
FFSK-FF13KrwfL TfiJ -3310X30611122 


USA 


BREATHY AKNG VIEW OF IEW YORK. 
20 C. glass sal Cental Part 5 Cay 
Luxuriously tumatod pans, fax cable 
ideal for bustoess-musktote-tourtsis. 
Nea Carnegie Hal Lmctfn Center. 
Theaters J Shqjs. Shoe a tag term 
Teh 71B^48-9S3. Fax. 7i8«4-:i42 


International 
Herald Tribune 
ads work 


Italy 


TUSCANY - BONTE ARGENTAfHO 
Restored Old Farm House ■ Iters Auoua 
Ssrowig jaot big iDlCOO :qm gai«n. 
2 kms from beaches m 'jtd ofive grow 
Sleeps to - 5 bedrooms. - bathrooms 
large Uchea dmrg room bunge 
Furnished. mclodin5 sara service 
UK3.4tB*eA mmu» 2 ueeks 
Tel/Fax Franco +33 10)1 40 20 07 09 
E-mat CwtoCuraznsewanattooir 
Tel/Fax: Safy +39 564864001 
E-tnalh Durazzoeouvertureii 


TUSCANY - BEAUTFUL fefW, (muse It 
own grounds Steeps 15 war Florence 
Siena. Perugia. Rome, etc and spa 
Duns. From £7&>«ek. Tel ( Qn'i 
420 (Oil or +32 l 216 3307 


Fan s & Suburbs 


PARIS WEST, vffia. 425 GqriL, port 
Dordemg Sane, sunny high standard. 
6 bedrooms. 9 km Pans FFuooCMi. 
August Owner Tel +33(0|1 39 1365 IB 


9th. CENTRE OF PARK: From Jufv 
15Di to AuqusI 30* Acartmenl Utog + 
3 tedraure study, f #, 1 equfped torchen 
USS3.0C0 CaH -33 iC'l 53 2? 14 06 


16th. BEAUTIFUL 3 todrocm na tacmg 
toe Seine I40 4 qm. ajmv '5? - 
Sa QM Sfe W 45C433K 


House 5 min Sa or Coeur J»ing, 3 
bedrooms 3 bams pano JuF^-*ug 
FFBOOM «« Tel ‘3i0j14254>i2fl 


French Provinces 

NORTH CHARENIE 

Deep In nni France, but only 2 1/2 

irons tan Parts on the TGV. Substarttel 

MANOR HOUSE ft% renwfaJ by an 

Anrericsn to highea comhrt oandaids. 

Stanftig an a hS rep h 10 ha flowered 
part, pair views. Guest house 
also My renovated. Total 7 Bertrams, 

3 receptions, msocuxn. ursmi 
tend avafebte krohidtag truffle ottanL 

Tel owner: +33 (tyS 45 31 64 74 

MEGEVE 

3 to SJwfraon CHALETS 

Detached m semktetactiGd 

Direct Dwriorntr 

Tet +33 (0)4 50 95 35 35 

Fax +33 (0)4 50 95 94 34 

SARAH BERNHARDTS SMALL FORT 

BELLE ILE en HER (BRITTANY} 
in one of the ms beautib island of 

Praich Brfflar*. on 15 he grounds 
bordering Dw sea. plus two outaridtop 
buH to the actress. Exceptional bcatm 
AEGOE-+33W 53 65 60 60 

LORE VALLEY - beautiful 400 yrs oW 
fammouse, bam, studio and garage on 

40 «ths of fletfs ml aoats on a ntap 
overlooking 12th century tillage ol 

Sadie, known for Batzac museum and 

Cafe aaflo. Large iviig room. 5 bed- 
rooms. 2 oamrooms. 1 hr Paris TGV. 

Rrni Am le Rideau, 25 ton Tours. 
USS500.000. Tel: (0)2 47 2S 88 43 

Fft- |0)2 47 73 22 45 

SPLENDID FARM HOUSE. 1 hour 
SOUTH OF PARIS. Late Chateaux 25 
mins, restored tamtoue on 2.600 sqm. 
ertiosed ptxnfe. spaaoos kflehen wfeh 
open fireplace, 50 sqm Wngflirepiace. 
beans Large entrance with fountain. 5 
large bedrooms. 2 baths/aneuife peuza 
CteASres, ororate area. FFi 5 M. or 
r^r. Tel +33 10)5 59417400 Fax 74 01 

JURA 2hr DRIVE SWITZERLAND, tame 
vadinnal characier house. Modem m- 
ttnos on 2 levels. 10 roans 260 sqm 
Mtgnhc&l enter cork ti wceflert an- 
1 (Stan 1.700 sqm grounds FFl.SU. Tel 

-33 |0)3 64 72 43 50 Fax 64 72 43 32 

PANORAMA ol Lot valley and chateau. 
CeaurtuJy restored house Kitten fnng 
room feepiaces. 2 spacious bedrooms, 
mezzanine wine cellar, pool, pergola, 
gardens and woods FF 350 000 Tel +33 
iO)54634 41 45OfO6l2 9O8307 

Real Estate investments 

FLORIDA LAND SALE 

Free mfo on wfwfrortf. golf, single 
fernly canal & tovasimenl lots. Wale 
selection some with owner financing. 

Prices Iran USSlSDCHJSSi 50.000. 
aORDA RE CONNECTION 

Fn: 506487-6722 USA 

B-maJt banartmejiitraneLcora 

France 

PROVENCE LUBERON 3 sfory vltage 
house 3-4 bedrooms, 1 1/2 bams, 
varied fivtog. afeched ^rageterresa. no 
garden, ste dassee Airerfcan owns, 30 
ms. Mhugoteaclcom or Notate Bazin 
tel MWtfiaW? fax 04907231 X. Sl64- 
159K negotiable Avaaft imnertately. 

FINE FRENCH PROPERTIES 

Ustol Estate Services 
wwwqiofeiiajiemmetraf 

Greece 

ISLAND OF EVIA - Lovely fumtehed 
counjry house near vitege. 227 sq m„ 

2500 sqm land Sunset balcony, spec- 
tacriar mountain view. 3*5 from Athens 

totoudng sailng bora. USSI50.OX). Tef 
+4949332701 Fax +4939-347^4 

SALAHHA ISLAND (Saronic GuH) 

14.000 sqm, incaned land of which. 150 
m private port View 10 Aegean sea. 

USS 200 K Owner’s Fax +3011523462B 

Tel 5233160 (090Q • 15-00) 

(SLAW) of SYROS (Cydads), 80 sqm 
frouse m meefievaf Wtage. mew + (errace 

Tet +33 (Oil 46215490 Fa* 3053 2829 

UNIQUE 14th c. seaside island village 
house WEB own nap-metacomtase 

Enat nev§?eantfeisafHentfecoiA 


/sraef 


JERUSALEM BAKA characw Sal mod- 
OTteJ priva® ertmna 2 1 bed - 

roams, bathrooms, dnmgtoiira 
taciUties. Td: 872-26731121 
972-26717016 


roams. 

!0 Fax. 


Italy 


LAKE COMO, beautiful stogie fcmfly 
HOUSE owricrtwg varenra. surartW 
. by meadows and woods, uta anise- 
chided, 2500 sq.m land. Liwg / iftitog 
room irth fnpta. 3 double bertam . 
. 2 bathrooms, leiga terrace, breatfetmi 
vtew over eenre fete Total pwacy. ft- 
red sate. SFr 415JOQO negotWft Trt 
+39 03534 6971 or Tel / Fax +39 02498 
2505 


TUSCANY: XVI cerftrt Hetratege 360 
i domhabng 


area views domhafing Vaklctiona. 
. iy restated 240 sqm. residenw: 5 
bedrooms, 2 baths, my beamed Swig, 
<srtng + monks fireplace, targe frosted 
fatten, ferity room, arty, id. ctoisW 
weV garden, afl comforts. S320K Tet 
+39 (Oil) Bit 2119 


LAKE COMO; Sunrtngresldence for 
apr s eerta M on dpfera. 72 sqm. salon. 
3+ befeootns in old vita tastefuly re- 
stored 1995. ExqUsft garden, dock] se- 
emly. double garage, Independent ser- 
vices, photos. UskdOenko, 21 via M. 
Meml Como 22100. Fax +39-031 
306008 BentfayObBS.com 


OTWETO, 2 beauSuf propmes: I) tin- 
toricat center. 900 sqm. 300 sqm. gar- 
den. 2) Corny house 400 sqm. 8 hect- 
ares oftve-vines.Visn the m: 
wwwJnmonltoyram. Tel: 06 3220500 


London 


CONDO - MAIDA VALE, l uxury n ew 

titMitartattiWIrKrt haiBg i (luQtHXSlu 

ps&afiiyK, marble batfi ensude. 
7 Bed £230000. 2 Beds S3BOJQOO. 998 
yr teen +44 171 624 5739 


LONDON (BLOtatSBURY) Brfesh'Muse- 
uivCovent Garden. Praty i bed peta- 
terre in VUortafl retrace. £l75k Lung 
tease TetTac +44 (0)1350 268 322 


Paris and Suburbs 


ENGHEHLES BAINS (95) 
Sftuated on the torts at the Lake tf 
Enghten (a town famous tor its thermal 
barns, case and tarecowse). Ms write 
He de France' style wfe is 10 tan tram 
Paris. It is on 2 Wes and leaures a 
targe gotten tt.TQQ sun.!. The vfis tes 


a mart* gsand floa and satta se. Trie 
pound fioo comprises targe entry, hmg 
area i«i8i ctwnneyi (fining area, smdv 
and fatten Fust Door includes 3 bed- 
rooms and 3 bathrooms. Has ato a 
i ate. d) heating & separate garage. 
0 f0O Teh +33 10)1 43 43 69 29 


Alma immobilier 

16 avenue George V 

PARIS -Sh 

Tel -Ssiull 40 70 K !C 
Fax +33 (0)1 40 70 SEES 

Catherine PXHJET 
Best agsic: in tosn 
HIGH CLASS RBitALS and SALES 


ISfl BO SUOCT. elegant tufidtag too 
exposed, bsauttod wens. 5th Hear. 2iQ 
sq.ro 4 bedrooms. 2 baths. 1 maids 
room, edar Easy caridng tow charges, 
reasonably priced due m remcdemmi 
expenses. ByosnerFWi ttOrLESUfl" 
+33 [Oil 4551 2475 or IM 03 71 24 82 


BRY SUH IIARIE Bos de Vincennes 
2 km. A4'RER. view Marne river, 
islands & greenery. 1930 sane house, 
250 sq.m.. 3 levels. 8 rooms, terrace. 
1.100 sqm. garden. +33 I0J1 48810587 


7th, BD ST GERMAIN, 45 Sqro state. 
8 th Ikw w 0 h ffi. 2 terraces 22 sqjn.. 
balcony 14 sqm. exceptional view of al 
of Pans, wood paneting. charm. Tet. 
33(0) 6 14 22 15 59/(0)1 45 23 17 50 


CONPIEGNE. imperial low.. Large 
estate m forest Modem construction, 
400 sqm taring space. 23-taw stable, 
covered SO X4Cm horse mg. arena 
F4 nrion. Tal +33 (016 (H 24 67 58 


Tth, BETWEEN EIFFEL TOWER and 
invaides, freestone txNdmg, 2-room 32 
sgm to eottoi cowflm 2nd Ikw on 
ontoyenL very quin, low charges, dose 
Shops FF9OQ.0OO Td (011 42 19 03 24 


ITtti MONCEAU. 4-level TOWNHOUSE 
511 sqro. ». wn partings, nufftaro 
FF 105 million CABINET DAVID- 
+33 (0)1 47 63 06 08 


Tth+itf above AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 
of PARIS. 61 sqm. lift nsrewded, 3rd 
ffoorWi. quiet. 2/3 rooms FFfBM 
Owner +3310)1 47530764. |0)6 61879623 


BEST OF PARIS. 16th. PASSY. 1 -bed- 
room apartmwn. 60 sqm. ctomwig. 
sunny, newly redone. Parting possfte. 
ffliSLOOa TBi +33 10)6 13 02 32 74 


jm PLACE OES VOSGES. 100 sqm 
house to XVI Wi can maroon. 3 levels 
Sonatjeamsftrataces F2450M Prales- 
storai usepossoe. Owner 06 00264432 


AVENUE F0CH-PENTH0U5E, 
45 sqro. Ul service bulbing + pool 
By owner Tel +33 |0)1 40 67 75 52 


DtSIlttCnVE PROPEHTKS FOR SALE 
in most exclusive Pans areas 
Nancto-TeVFax: +33 (0)1 39 65 76 98 


+44 171 420 0348 






DINING OUT 



nuus isr 

PARIS 6th 

CARR'S 

RESTAURANT BAR 
frwidvWi anbe. K£ tnndi S5F. <^xn 
Everyday NHUSS, CASK BAR IS fiSVER HU 
l.iMtrf-ThobocMoXJ^DIflJMWM 

LE BILBOQUET 

A jan tanph ana 1947 

At the heart of Sote^wwteiteJVfa 
Mrdmer ora drink. 

GflfimoantanieaJflJortasorwbiofte*. 

13, rue Sate Gcnnft. t Ol 4548J11.84. 

AUWABLE DES LOMBARDS 

AMS HAUES, -niwicaulyte' 
ErerydBy itoMfigp ten 3 oa to 1 |m 
Bnindi tern 10 Ul la 5 pan. 
MnndaUmfindt 0142UHS4 

RAWS 9th 

The American Bistro 

Greed Food and Codctafe 

Fun People... 

8, BU NWmcrtre leLr Ol 47 70 27 20 

runs Mi 

‘yilfiCITaj 

You can mtote tin spicy, uundk Itndesn 
dotes Aat are tiacaiiMg rage In Rnna_ 
^n«OTcrt4ff l> (eircD«ioBrteri| 

14, we Douptwim T; Ol 43 26 4* 91 

nouiy 

tes* 

RKmnnMfayfaMHgiteaiBreiivJdEt. 

toafttaAowtelimikatatririagiwna. 

79.wCh-«totada.Ha4y;t01 ( 4U4413fc 

471,0* WtenFreiWa OT^AUT.a 

LEMUN1CHE 

In the heart at St German «fo» Wv 
hmuerie of art deco impealMn, m 
food, oU style. Mufaix and hone 
made foie gm*, set menu 
99 FF (1) 149 FF M ALC2S0F- 
Open evwydoy unril 2 ajn. 

7, nil SUanai. IbL +33 (01 1 41dl. 127ft 

VIENNA 

KBJVANSARAY 

fcLi 5128843. Air ontfoned flrtn. Opm. 
Now+4 pan. ««pt today 


babe-stmichb. 

QUM GRANDS AUGUSTINS 

m sou. 

Exceofonai view Sid 
fcMMvi&stari rasideflee w an& 



NEUU1Y SUR SEINE , rue S James. 

iTrti century howfl, 4 bedraoms. 
4 totio. wrace. 

l£ DE IA CfTE perthouse on Srtne. 

E '3S^SP M 

Ta +33 ( 0)1 4461 0500 Fax 4461 0686 


FOR SALE OR FOR RB7T 

UNIQUENESS 

15 mins WEST PARIS LA DEFENSE 
17lh century home. LISTED. 
Braatfxafttog daw of VersaSes rate y. 
Gel. 3 bedrooms, 3 1/2 tath. 2£0Q soft 
FF3A50.000 or rent ffIMOOM 

Owner Tel(D)5E5484588 A (0)130545398 


F0RTHERERNED 

and DaiANWG ONE 
m PresOwus address near t»fc. Very 

» dass 280 sqm apanmen + m*» 
Sold folly banished and decorated. 
FF 15 IL Tef +33 @1 45 51 60 31 
Fax +33 (0)1 47 05 89 64 


ONE OF A KHD to the HEART 
of ST eaWAW DES PflES 
Entire top four oM7ft enfesy mansion, 
original wood bums cathedral colog 
huge fixing, 2/3 bedrooms, overioofang 
prffide ganfen, artistcaSy rarexrated. Ta 
+33 ( 0)1 4222 7695 Fax (0)1 4549 2361 


FONTAINEBLEAU REGION, classic 
las ttty restored TSBh cent fume, sp>- 
ciora receptions. 7 bedrooms, period lea- 
lures, 300 sqro + 160 sqm Hfeittas. 
landscaped grounds. Owner FF2J) M. 
Tel +33 (0J1 46601771 or (tfi3 86660589 


NEAR FONTAINEBLEAU: lovely 18 th 
century wroerml on 3 ha. Speoaates 
firing room, 5 bedrooms. 5 bsffla. Guast 
tKHBB. bams. USS600.000. Tel owner 
+33(0)1 4055 9196 Fa* (0)1 4068 3548 


LE PECO - QUARRER ST WANDRLLE 
tovmhouse. near HER a Germain en 
Lave. 5/6 bedrooms, 175/223 sqm. 
Sirafl garden FF3JB0QJXIO. Deed owner 
Tel +33 (0)1 39 73 52 15 


MONTFOOT L’AMAURY. west Peris. 


ST GERMAIN DES PRES lap floor view, 
1 bedroom + mezzanine in iBtn cent 
house Rent posstota +33 (0)143293757 


Portugal 


Meptificert oenn-viem zoned hotel, 
Sesimba Portugal. 20 mites Lisbon 
Perara Da Caste, Tet 361-1 -846-3672. 


Spain 


PALMA DE MALLORCA. LiKUiy vOe 
trih 180 degree mv over sea and toe 


KtS - 

tod. monthly 1 year W1< “. 





FENMOUSEH 

NqihHotert ^ 


tor csemn nrmwtw' 

Teh 31 KU751 Fst 31 ^ 
VhovenlWl, 1083 Am Amfflraam 


London 


CHELSEA • SHORT or Lang Jmn- 
from 15th July- ^j!*™** 1 
tower ground. 1 Bedrown , 1 

^Snido wdi Balcony Briroon® 
pTweTfel: 0171 3S2 2256 


Paris Area Furnished 


Switzerland 


□= 


LAKE G0GfA& ALPS 

Sale to foretpers autoonzed 
Srnca 1975 

views 


Aftactive propedes, 

1 to 5 bedrooms, from SFi ; 

REVACSA. 

52, Monfirtbrt CH-1211 GENEVA 2 
Tel 4122-734 IS 40 Fax 734 12 20 


GENEVA 

Luxury Office located on groint Horn at 
leddenttai bukfing (very cam). Wakng 
rtstance Irom Palais des Expositors 
(Pa iexpoi 5 mrertes from (he rirporl r0 
nwules Downtown Geneva. Ground Boor 
130 sq.m basement 45 sqm (targe room 
kmpoauons) SFr 450,000 Pterae cal 
+41 22 788 0240 (or mare rfomtalofl 


VALAG/WALUS-20 im Crans/Montana 
Exdusw ctaet'vta all comforts, calm 
dose convergences. Spectacular view 
weOxhnq R/xme valey. entire rttm- 
taui chan. South side, sttgof 229 sqm. 
hng space. 1075 wyn. tend. Setang 
pnveie reasons SF835.000 TeVFax *33 
(CM 7838 0623 « +41 (0)27 395 1 9 75 


GSTAAD-SAANEN, 1 bedroom apart- 
ment in lypeal Berner Obertand chalet 
Atxu 65 sqm. balcony. Fabulous view 
Garage, swimming pool. SFr 330.000 
Please ret M 15 Dtti ++ 4i 33 747 4516 


DELUXE APARTMENT GENEVA Tro- 
chees, approx 400 sqm to 'hotel parti- 
cuter + shared oarden Tel -41-22- 
3105555, Fax +41-22^105500 


USA 


NANTUCKET VICTORIAN. Luntoous 4 
bedroom/4 bath ensure summer home 
Steps 10 harbor, beach and histone 
downtown* SI .495.000. Contact 
Mary 1 at Derby Real Ease USA 
1-506-229-2522 or E-mai mayie 
denbyoom 


NEW YORK - CENTRAL PAIUC SOUTH 
HAMPSHRE HOUSE.- kM NY Location. 


Real Estate 
for Rent 


Moscow 


Your Deal circa 

3 STORY MANSION IN 
CENTRAL MOSCOW 

aiZvemoyBkflj 24 
Emery reconstructed, 
for tern «h posstewy of saw 
HOD sqm Toal surface 
Uatfcei value. USS 3.6C0.GQ0 
Setae bfiera to owner. 
REALWTSl SA, Genera Seflz 
Fax. ++41 22 7414115 



ideal BGGommodanarr sttao-5 bedroons 
qb*v and service assured 

rSdytobqvek ■ 

Tel +33(0}1 43129000. Fax |0)1 431298QB 


Embassy Semce 

YOUR REAL ESTATE 
AGENT M PARIS ' 
Tel: +33 (0)1 472030.05 

Fax +33 I&1 47 2D 34 04 


AT HO* IN PARE 

PARIS PROMO 

Apartments n rent fumshod or noL 
Sales A property Msnagemert Sences 
25 Av Hocfte 75006 Pans FxOI-4561 1020. 

Tet +33 (0)1 45 63 25 60 . 


AGENCE CHAMPS aYSEES 

Spadatofs 

FitoWKd apvtrreta. 3 mn«i! or more 
or uifunished. resteersal areas 

Tel: 433 (0)1 42 25 32 25 

foe +33 ran 45 63 37 09 - 


QUETNSS on tfinff street near foe 
Louvre and Bre -Opera rart tn resktence. 
- l-rooui M d 20 sqm FT&aXMnonlh 
-krooni 8 bZ of -4D d%r^7t FFn,4CQm»th 
•These-fiat are overiooktog dhurtyrtd or 
gaiden. Tel +33 (0)1 44 58 43 21 - 


16th, thort term tease, Irom 1 st July b 
fSth Sspt Large fivtog room 2 targe 
bedrooms, 2 large bathrooms, aqiapped 
Udien. 6th floor, fihs. MognUcaf* views. 
S4000 /month. Tel <33 (0)1 46 00 47 93 


ST GERMAN DES PRES, RUE JACOB 
4 rooms. July & August Al comforts. 
. FF15.000 for 2 months Tel: wort +33 
(0)1 6415 3925 or home (DP 4296 4984 


200 K7RE5 from CHAMPS ELYSEES 
36 sq.m, state, hi* class FF4.0007 
week Tel +33 (0)1 4721 8817 aha 8pm. 


PARC 17th Place das Temes. 130 sqpi 
3 bedrooms. 4ffi floor. Ml. FFffl.flOO 
charges mckxled. Tal +33 (0)1 47644477 


Paris Area Unfurnished 


7th, AVE BOSOUET, 500 SQJR. 
Refined, highly kjxunous Receptions. 

5 bedroons Juofed ftgh price. 
Exclusivity BELL GROUP toll Tel: +33 
47 27 341 


mi 


I 85. Ftoc (0)1 47 27 16 24 


U CELLE SAINT CLOUD. ASP. EnglSfi 
& German school buses. 2 mins station. 
290 sq.m estate + IL30Q sqm land- 
scaped garden FF31.000 Tel +33 
(0)1 46 02 12 30 or (0j6 09 93 27 11. 


South Africa 


FURNISHED CAPETOWN VLLA (or one 
year begavimg Aug. isi S3.00Vmo. + 
uifties. Please contacl Capeiuvm 
(021/ 43J538I or USA (510| 6W9178 


Switzerland 


GENEVA. LUXURY FURNISHED apart- 
ments From staos to 4 batonms TeL 
+41 22 735 6330 F3X +4i 22 736 2571 


USA 


Alfordabte Manhattan Lodgfogs, NYC. 
Shot say luxury apafimenls. superior 
B S B registry, marw loaiions 
Tet 212-475-2090 Fax: 212-477-042Q ‘ 

www jirartaJantodgmgsiSfji 


NYC FURNISHED APARTMENTS. 1 
west to t year. Great Local ons Cal 
PeLOUqul. 212-443^222 Fax. 212- 
448^226 E-Mari arameft«i®ciciixxii. 


Real Estate Wanted/Exchange 


UPPER WEST SBE East Sue - London 
tovestmeni Banker seeks 4 Bed Apart- 

mare to rem t swap ttih s Bedfxnse 

n Ixnion to 2 weeks IB Sept - 4 Oa 
58 Pleas ui oil « j 7 ? 351 67« 


PARIS -5,6, 7, 16 or 17 ZbaMbattW 
totamiy Sep June Funsh«tS3K' 
pa month Far 2i2-87tei32 USA 


CHOOSE 
YOUR SCHOOL 


no 


lie fetetaliwal 
Education Guide 

Fnrytmfnv (m'le fn: 

Iriii-maiinim! Herald Tribunf 
I rtif* Ida Mauve 

181 aicniie Charles rie Gaulle 
Li J I NruilK lletle.v Fr<ui(T . 
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Matchmaker 
Of Telecoms : 
The Internet 


By Saul Hansell 

New York Times Service 

NEW YORK — A telephone giant 
agrees to acquire the cable company 
Tele-Communications Inc. in a bold 
move that promises to redefine the com- 
munications landscape. Sound familiar? 

It should. Nearly five years ago, an- 
other big phone company. Bell Atlantic, 
struck a merger agreement with the 
same cable giant. But that deal, which 
soon unraveled, was based on the vague 
plan of morphing telephone and cable 
networks into an “information high- 
way'’ with 500 channels of interactive 
television — something no one could be 
certain consumers even wanted. 

So what is different that prompted 
AT&T Corp. to offer $48 billion on 
Wednesday to buy TCI? The Internet 

By agreeing to merge, AT&T and 
TCI are not so much gambling on a 
vague vision of the future but betting 
they can help satisfy the proven public 
demand for high-speed connections to 
the global Internet 

Indeed, the Internet 

NEWS and its multimedia 
ANALYSIS World Wide Web have 
become that vaunted in- 
formation highway — and the main 
vehicle for driving it is not a television 
set but an increasingly TV-like com- 
puter. 

These days, tens of millions of house- 
holds are regularly surfing the Web to 
download text, images, sound and video 
clips and to chat on America Online or 
other Internet access services. 

So important has the Internet become 
to so many people's lives, in fact, that 
the average amount of time Americans 
spent watching television declined for 
the first time last year since television's 
invention. And for the first time, more 
messages were sent via electronic mail 
than through the post office. 

“Nobody wanted SOOchannels,” said 
Eric P aiilalr, a telecommunications ana- 
lyst for die Gaitner Group. “Today, what 
people do want is Internet access/’ 

Rather than chasing an elusive vision, 
then, AT&T and TCI are scrambling to 
keep pace in a race to use phone net- 
works, cable networks and other means 
to provide consumers and businesses 
with connections to the Internet The 
race involves not only other cable titans 
like .Time Wane? and ambitious phone 
companies like MCI and WorldCom, 
which are also merging, but also com- 
petitors like America Online that were 

See ATT, Page 19 



Rapid U.S. Growth 
Soars Past Estimates 

Rise in Inventories Paces First Quarter Gains 


A£cncr Fnmce-Pmv 

STRATEGY HUDDLE — The Russian oil minister, Sergei Generalov, left, conferring with members of his 
delegation at the Vienna talks of OPEC, which made an effort to cut output and thereby spur prices. Page 17. 


CmpOrd fy Our SutfFnm Dapcorhni 

WASHINGTON — The U.S. econ- 
omy grew much morequickly than orig- 
inally expected during the first three 
months of this year, with businesses and 
consumers increasing spending at a rap- 
id rate. 

That placed the quarter among just a 
handful of three-month periods with such 
rapid growth during the past 15 years. 

The gross domestic product, the total 
output of goods and services, rose at a 
revised 5.4 percent annual rate, the 
Commerce Department said Thursday. 
The first quarter’s gain was the strongest 
since a 6 percent increase in the second 
quarter of 1996 and exceeded the pre- 
vious estimate of a 4.8 percent gain. 
Before the report Thursday, analysts 
expected a 5.0 percent increase. 

But much of the latest growth spurt 
came from a buildup in business in- 
ventories, which already is slowing 
growth in the current quarter. Also, a 
separate report issued Thursday from 
the Labor Department shows a surge in 
unemployment reflecting a strike 
against General Motors. 

First-time applications for unem- 


European Court Overturns State Aid to Air France 


By Barry James 

Imemaiional Herald Tribune 

BRUSSELS — The European Court 
on Wednesday threw out a 1994 de- 
cision by the European Commission 
that authorized the French government 
to pay 20 billion francs ($3 .09 billion) to 
bail out die state-owned airline Air 
France SA over a three-year period. 

Competitors of Air France that had 
challenged the decision and taken the 
case to court welcomed the ruling and 
said they were studying its implications. 

The ruling “sends a clear message to 
every state airline in Europe that the 
future hes in private hands and not in the 
pocket of the taxpayer/’ said British 
Airways PLC, one of the seven airlines 
that were plaintiffs, including KLM Roy- 
al Dutch Airlines NV and Scandinavian 
Airlines System. 

The case questioned the grounds on 
which the commission, the executive 
body of the European Union, had au- 
thorized the rescue of Air France. 

Air France said it would nothand back 
the funds, which it used to modernize its 
fleet and reduce its debt burden. 


The commission is responsible for 
regulating major cross-border mergers 
and government bailouts. It authorized 
the subsidies for Air France in exchange 
for significant concessions, including 
giving up slots at Orly airport near Paris 
to rival companies such as Air Liberte, a 
British Airways subsidiary. 

During a recent strike by pilots at Air 
France, the management made it clear 
that there would be no further subsidies 
and said the airline would finance a 40 
billion franc expansion plan out of its 
own resources. As part of the plan, it 
insisted that pilots forego up to 15 per- 
cent of their salaries in exchange for 
stock when 20 percent of the company is 
floated on die stock exchange later this 
year. 

The court said the commission had 
failed to adequately examine the impact 
the subsidies would have on carriers 
outside Europe and on small airlines. 

Air France said the court had attacked 
the form, not the substance of the ruling. 
The commission had’ two months to 
decide whether to resubmit its original 
ruling in favor of the bailout, taking into 
account the objections raised by the 


court. Otherwise it could lodge an ap- 
peal at a higher level of the court The 
commission has two months to decide 
its next move. 

Even if the verdict proves not ap- 
plicable to Air France, as die carrier 
chums, airline industry sources said it 
could create an obstacle for other car- 
riers seeking state aid, such as Iberia 
Lineas Aereas de Espana SA or 
Olympic Airways of Greece. 

The French Finance Ministry said it 
was unlikely the case would interfere 
with the partial privatization of Air 
France. A spokesman said the ministry 
would cooperate with the commission 
in preparing a new brief. 

Air France denies that the subsidies 
were anti-competitive because it had to 
agree, not to increase capacity beyond 
market growth and give up assets, in- 
cluding the Meridien hotel chain. The 


airline argues that it has not substan- 
tially enlarged the size of its fleet, be- 
cause even though it acquired 17 new 
planes, it sold mare than 30. 

The commission has several times 
authorized limited state aid to enable 
airlines to adjust to Europe’s dereg- 
ulated aviation sector. Air France says 
British Airways got massive relief in the 
form of debt write-offs when the gov- 
ernment of Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher privatized the earner. 

The commission said the court’s 
judgment had no bearing on its policy 
regarding state aid and would not affect 
other decisions in the aviation sector. 
This month it also authorized a further 
capital increase for Alitalia SpA. 

The commission also said that Air 
France had complied with the condi- 
tions that it had originally agreed in 
return for aid subsidies. 


ployment benefits jumped by 34,000; 
last week to 364,000, the highest level in, 
nearly a year. a ;■ 

Many of the new claims Came in! 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, New- 
York and Ohio, states where GM op-! 
erates. 

Economic growth in the first quarter! 
of this year initially was estimated at a> 
very robust 4.2 percent rate. The es-; 
timate was raised to 4.8 percent a month, 
ago before being lifted again on Thurs-; 
day. ! 

The department partly attributed the- 
latest revision to the fact that the nation’s; 
trade deficit, hurt by Asian financial- 
turmoil, did not deteriorate as much as; 
first thought. Exports fell ata 1.2 percent 
rate instead of a 3 percent rate and; 
imports increased at a 17.1 percent rate! 
instead of a 17.7 percent rate. 

In addition, the stockpile of unsold! 

f oods in inventory increased by a record 
105.7 billion, considerably more than; 
first estimated. Among the ractors in the- 
re vision was an increase in the stock of; 
unsold used cars. 

Without the huge addition to inven- 
tories, total economic output in the first 
quarter would have grown at a 3.7 per- 
cent annual rate, still a respectable but 
not an exceptional rate. 

Meanwhile, businesses have cut or- 
ders to factories for new goods as they 
attempt to reduce their stock of unsold 
products. 

As a result of the inventory overhang 
and worsening Asia-related trade prob- 
lems, many economists believe growth 
in the second quarter has moderated to 
less than a 3 percent annual rate. 

In the first quarter, growth was driven 
by consumer spending, up at a 6 percent 
annual rate, the most in six years; busi- 
ness investment in new equipment, up at 
a 26.4 percent rate, the best in more than 
14 years, and housing construction, up ' 
at a 16.9 percent rate, the most in nearly 
two years. 

The first-quarter growth was accom- 
plished with minimal inflation. A price" 
gauge tied to the gross domestic product 
advanced at a 1 .2 percent rate. That's up 
from an initial estimate of 0.9 percent 
but still the best in 35 years. However, 
corporate inability to raise prices in die 
face of foreign competition is causing a 
profit squeeze. (AP, Bloomberg) 
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Global Consumers: Birds of a Feather 


By Stuart Elliott 

New York Times Service 

NEW YORK — A venerable re- 
search company is offering additional 
evidence that consumers around the 
world are mere similar than different, 
sharing attitudes and behavior that ad- 
vertisers and agencies may study to cre- 
ate more effective sales pitches. 

The company, Roper Starch World- 
wide in New York, interviewed 35,000 
consumers in 35 countries to identify 
shared values that cross national bor- 
ders. The results of the study, “Global 
Consumer Hot Buttons,” were presen- 
ted Thursday at a conference here mark- 
ing the 75th anniversary of Roper 
Starch. . 

The study is indicative of concerted 
efforts to broaden consumer research 
beyoad traditional considerations, be 
they demographic, psychographic or 
geographic. 

•*We are increasingly takin g a more 
global view, to consumer understanding, 
strategic planning and business man- 
agement,” said Larry Mock, vice pres- 
ident for market research worldwide at 
Procter & Gamble Co. in Cincinnati, 
who was scheduled to speak at the con- 
ference. ■ ai , 

Examining consumers “at deeper. 


more emotional levels has allowed us to 
accelerate the rate at which we roll oat 
our new product initiatives world- 
wide,” he added. 

Martha Farnsworth Riche, a consult- 
ant who until January was director of the 
U.S. Census Bureau, said certain factors 
once deemed crucial to understanding 

Consumers around the , 
world share altitudes and 
behavior that advertisers 
may study to create more 
effective sales pitches. 

consumer behavior, particularly over- 
seas, had become less important. 

“People aren’t all that different,” 
said Ms. Riche. “Their tastes are very 
similar. That’s why it’s worth Whirl- 
pool’s while to figure out what size 
refrigerators to make to sell in Korea.” 

“You’ve got to make sore that you 
don’t use the taboo color, for instance,” 
she added, “but the cultural stuff is just 
a wrinkle.” 

The purpose of the study, said Tom 
Miller, group senior vice president and 
director for international operations at 


Roper Starch, was “to put into place a 
globally comparable system of gath- 
ering consumer intelligence and pre- 
dicting consumer trends around the 
world.” Mr. Miller offered a preview of 
the findings in an interview. 

“We're looking for the bedrock val- 
ues, the fundamental, stable things in 
people’s lives that determine who they 
are,” Mr. Miller said, “to understand 
the underlying motivations that drive 
their attitudes as well as their beha- 
vior.” 

The study, which covered countries 
in Asia, Europe and North and South 
America, found “six distinct global 
value groups — belief systems that 
define consumers long term,” Mr. 
Miller said. Roper Starch has given the 
.six categories catchy names that are 
meant to be remembered. 

Here is a look at the groups, as de- 
scribed in the study: 

• Strivers: The largest group, 23 per- 
cent of the world's adult population, 
holds “material things extremely im- 
portant,” Mr. Miller said, valuing 
1,1 wealth, status, ambition and power” 
and products like computers and cel-. 
Iular telephones. 

Strivers are “middle-aged, more 
See ADS, Page 19 
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Global banking made by WestLB. 


The world is shrinking. Whereas 
your scope is constantly growing. 
Theoretically. And practically? 

Whenever you wish to make 
more than just a small move, 
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bnernau anal fctald Tribune 


Very briefly: 


• Nearly 40 percent of workers in their 30s were unemployed 
at least once between 1991 and 1995, with high school 
dropouts twice as likely as college graduates to have a jobless 
spell, according to a U.S. Labor Department report 

• Corel Corp. announced it would cut 530 jobs from its 
computer division in Utah over the next two months. The 
struggling software company, which is based in Ottawa, said 
it expected to save about $33 million annually by making the 
cuts, Corel lost $231 .7 million in 1997, the worst year yet for 
the company as it tried to go head-to-head with its No. 1 
competitor, Microsoft Corp. 

• Halliburton Co. said stockholders at a special meeting held 
in Dallas approved issuance of common stock as proposed in 
the company's merger plan with Dresser Industries Inc. 
Separately. Dresser said its shareholders also approved the 
proposed merger agreement. 

• Banco Bilbao Vizcaya SA of Spain said it would pay “more 

than" S125 million for a 7 percent stake in the Brazilian unit 
of Telefonica S A. ap. Bloomberg 


The Mb Index 


Prices as c4 400 PM Newt Yb/k me. 
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N. America 
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% change 
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The haemabanaJ Hamid Tribune World Stock index © tracks me U.S. dollar value 
of 280 tnumwiomlly town stable stocks from 25 counotao. 

Compiled by Bhontberg News. 
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Tech Downturn Sours Blue-Chip Bull Run 


CorpOedbr Or StfFnmi Dapxho 

NEW YORK — U.S. stocks 
were mixed on Thursday as de- 
clines in Intel and Microsoft offset 
optimism that good news on cor- 
porate profits is at hand now drat the 
string of warnings about second- 
quarter disappointments is almost 
over. 

Investors overreacted to con- 
cerns about slowing Asian econ- 
omies by pushing stocks down too 
far, and then became too optimistic 
in recent days, said Robert Froeh- 
lich. chief investment strategist at 
Zurich Kemper Investments me. 

“We’re getting back to sort of a 
middle ground," Mr. Froehlicb 
said. “I don’t think we're having 


second-quarter earnings begin to 
roil in, he said. 

The Dow Jones industrial aver- 
age closed 11.71 points higher at 
8,935.58, paring a 101.14-point 


US. STOCKS 


g ain early in the session that took 
the average over 9,000 for the first 
time since June 10. 

The Standard & Poor's 500 Index 


fell 3.53 to 1,129.35, after breaking 
a two-mo Qth-old record on Wed- 


the fundamentals" of earnings 
growth and low interest rates. A true 
rally will come in early July, when 


a two-month-old record on Wed- 
nesday. 

The Nasdaq composite index fell 
14.48 to 1,863.28, sliding from an 
early gain that had lifted it 16.95 
points. 

Microsoft, which rose 23 percent 
in the last two weeks, wa&down 3% 
at 101 9/16, led the decline on the 
Nasdaq. The rally ran out of steam 


because “there reaches a point 
where people say this is too much 
too soon," said Larry Wacbtel, a 
stock market analyst for Prudential 
Securities Inc. “We’ve hadan enor- 
mous move in the big-cap stocks.” 

The Nasdaq's 22 percent gain in 
April dwindled to 93 percent on 
June 15, and since then the index has 
rebounded to a 19 percent gain for 
die year. 

3Com led gainers, surging 4% to 
32 after beating earnings estimates 
and announcing a stock buyback. 
Coca-Cola, the world’s largest 
beverage company, rose 54 to 84% 
after it said it gave bullish estimates 
about sales in the second quarter. 

I n tel was off 154 at 75%. The 
company did not warn of a profit 
shortfall, but investors said they are 
reluctant to bid the shares higher 
without assurance that the glut of 


personal computers will ease in the 

second half. . _ 

Companies from Boeing to Min- 
nesota Mining & Manufacturing 
have warned Asia’s slowdown 
would hurt profits this quarter. Now, 
with most of the bad news about the 
second quarter out of the way and 
the U.S. economy humming along, 
investors are more optimistic- 
“As earnings increase, so does 
stock appreciation,” said Richard 
p p-ntin, manag e r of the Fidelity 
Value Fond. 

AT&T fell for a second day, los- 
ing 1 5/16 to 58 1 1/16, after an- 
nouncing a $48 billion purchase of 
Tele-Comnuinications Inc. that will 
hurt earnings fix three years. 

The benchmark 30-year bond 
inched up 1/32, nudging its yield 
down 1 basis point to 5.65 percent 
(Bloomberg. AP) 


Yen Drops 

Amid Fears 

Oflnaction 


foreign exchange 


Embattled GM May Drop Car Lines 


Saks Is Shopping 
For New Owner 


• The Watergate Hotel in Washington, part of the exclusive 
and historic Watergate complex, was sold to the Blackstoae 
Group, an investment house. Nikko Securities Inc. is ex- 
pected to complete the sale of the hotel, where rooms rent for 
an average of $206 a night, in the next 60 days . The terms of 
the transaction were not disclosed. 

• 3Com Corp. shares surged as much as 2 1 percent after the No. 
2 computer networking company reported higher fiscal founh- 

K er profit and said it would buy back as many as 10 million 
s. 3Com shares have lost more than half their value in die 
past year amid fierce competition from No. 1 networking 
equipment maker Cisco Systems Inc. 3Com has cut costs and 
inventory and introduced new products to get back on track. 

• Coca-Cola Co. said it expected second-quarter case sales to 
rise 9 percent to 10 percent, as the world s largest beverage 
company benefits from surprisingly strong demand in Asia 
and the United States. 


Bloomberg News 

DETROIT — General Motors 
Corp. said Thursday it may drop car 
lines and permanently close some 
North American plants, hinting that 
an escalating fight with the United 
Auto Workers is forcing it to decide 
the fate of marginal operations 
sooner rather than later. 

Two parts-plants strikes by die 
UAW in Flint, Michigan, have 
forced the company to shut down 95 
percent of its North American ve- 
hicle production and idle 146,400 
hourly workers, 45 percent of its 
North American total. The 
walkouts, now in their 21 st day, will 
cost the world's largest automaker 
up to $1 billion in second-quarter 
profits, analysts estimate. 

In a recorded message to employ- 
ees, Donald Hackworth, GM’s top 
manufacturing executive, stud the 
company was evaluating all its 
products. Analysts say the message 
is both a threat to the union and an 
indication that the strike may be 
pushing GM to make some hard de- 
cisions that it had been putting off. 

“Cutting vehicle development 
plans and closing less efficient plants 
could all be part of the package" if 
the strike runs through the summer, 
said Mike Robinet, an auto industry 
consultant with CSM Forecasting. 

GM shares fell 12.50 cents to 
close at $67.6875. 

A GM spokesman denied a Wall 
Street Journal report that the com- 
pany plans to close all North Amer- 
ican manufacturing operations dur- 
ing the strike except those related to 
the launch of the company's new 


full-size pickup truck. 

“That's not the case,’ ’ said Gerald 


Hackworth, a GM vice president 
Mr. Hackworth’ s statement on 


Holmes, die GM spokesman. He did 
say that GM executives sent a memo 
to employees urging them to cut 
“nonessential” costs by SO percent 
The mono also said the company 
would shut down more equipment 
than usual next week, wheat it begins 
its annual two-week shutdown. 

In a regular update on the strike, 
GM said it had not closed any ad- 
ditional plants or laid off any more 
employees since its last update on 
Wednesday. It continued to operate 
its Saturn plant in Spring Hill. Ten- 
nessee, a truck plant in Ontario and a 
small car plant in Mexico. 

Cutting expenses “will help us 
protect product programs that we are 
assessing and prioritizing.’ ’ said Mr. 


evaluating all company programs 
follows GM’s decision, disclosed in 
internal documents, to consider 
closing its largest North American 
plant, in Lordstown, Ohio. The 
automaker already had been 
mulling the elimination of several 
vehicle models. 

Meanwhile, the strike rhetoric 
continued to heat up, further sug- 
gesting that a settlement was not in 
sight. The union has provided “no 
constructive feedback,’’ Mr. Hack- 
worth said. 

The union early this week 
threatened additional strikes once 
the Flint strikes are settled. On Wed- 
nesday GM said it filed a grievance 
alleging that the strikes are illegal. 


House to Weigh IMF Funding Plans 


Bloomberg News 

WASHINGTON — The U.S. 
House of Representatives will con- 
sider legislation to provide the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund up to 
$18 billion, with die actual amount 
dependent on what reforms the IMF 
agrees to, the speaker. Newt Gin- 
grich, said Thursday. 

Mr. Gingrich said the House 
would take up the IMF funding issue 
after it returned from its July 4 re- 
cess. While the Senate has approved 
legislation giving die IMF $18 bil- 
lion, the funding request faces wide- 
spread opposition in the House. 

“We want to work together to 


reach bipartisan agreement on re- 
form of and funding for the IMF," 
he said. “We think that it’s very, 
very important that we have legit- 
imate oversight and legitimate 
checks on exactly what the IMF is 
doing, where it’s been successful 
and where it's frankly just caused 
more problems than it's helped." 

Mr. Gingrich did not say what 
reforms he would seek a r the 
agency, or what funds would be tied 
to reforms. “I have no number I’m 
wedded to right now,” he said. 

Mr. Gingrich did say that eco- 
nomic problems in Asia had 
heightened congressional concern. 


Bloomberg News 

NEW YORK — Saks Hold- 
ings Inc. said Thursday it had 
hired Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
and Merrill Lynch & Co. to find 
a buyer for the luxury depart- 
ment-store chain, as the ma- 
jority owner, Investcorp Inter- 
national. moved to shed its 
investment after a disappoint- 
ing eight years. 

Investcorp bought the oper- 
ator of the Saks Fifth Avenue 
chain in 1990 for $1.6 billion 
and took it public six years latex 
at $25 a stare. Saks's shares 
traded below the original of- 
fering price as recently as Wed- 
nesday, and have risen just 8.2 
percent in the past year, lan- 
guishing behind the 40 percent 
gain in Standard & Poor’s de- 
partment store index. 

Saks shares closed $2.75 
higher at $27-5625 Thursday. 

High debt, declining inven- 
tory turnover and an expensive 
plan to expand left investors 
wary of Saks’s growth pros- 
pects. Instead, they turned to 
other U.S. retailers that were 
able to boost sales and profits 
from a strong economy char- 
acterized by record unemploy- 
ment, low inflation and high 
consumer confidence. 

The strong economy is In- 
vest carp's opportunity to make 
a quick sale, having failed to 
profit from its investment as it 
did with Tiffany St Co. and 
Gucci Group, investors say. 


ing partner and creditor, so signs 
“the Russian situation has calmed 
weighs heavily on dollar-maric," 
said Susan Steams, a director of 
foreign exchange at Bank of 
Montreal. 

■ The dollar was higher at 1.5160 
Swiss francs after 1.5086 francs. It 
fell to 6.0280 French francs from 
6.0465 francs. The pound rose to 
$1.6718 from $1.6683. 

(Bloomberg, Marker News) 
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Weds apaabd 2.952,795 off 11321 


5jno tray ac.- certs per bwa. 

A6« 53580 S2500 SIS +/JS 26743* ?epg 


Sep 98 1500 1443 1464 -039 46769 

<2398 1U1 U SO 1589 4132 36769 

N0*« 152 1535 1550 -033 19469 

Dec 98 14-00 1569 1581 -035 44551 

Jan 99 16.14 1538 1687 4)33 25252 

Esl sates N A. Wetfs sates 135391 
Weds open Inf 449,731 up 11376 


Dec 98 16570 16530 1634+08031 


Sep 98 53860 53050 S3760 +730 w™ Mra9» 1 6470+ 08032 

Dec 98 54380 53580 542^0 +730 17818 Est. scries 5199 Wetfs sales 5271 
Jan 99 54330 +730 26 Wetfsapenfeit 56106 up 1328 


16000 nan btas, Sper nan Mu 
-KH 98 2820 2395 2365 +6029 36506 


♦5 Trading Activity 


Nasdaq 


S&S5* 


3540 3SS9 
>U IBf 

127 94 




^ IS 


WHEAT (CBOT) 

5800 bu aitahraira- esnis per busM 
A498 294ft 288 289 -5* 21797 

Sep 98 306ft 301 XI* -** 34910 

Dec 98 321 315ft 31 S* -4* 39310 

Mar 99 332* 3Z7 327ft 6 11774 

Esl sales 27800 Wetfs sates 34791 
Weds open fertl 16885 up 1.361 


Jan 99 5030 +7 

Mar 99 544+0 *7 

Way W 545.80 +7 

Est sates 22800 Weds sates 16649 
Wetfs open rat 92387, up 460 


PLATINUM (NMEW 


J-3W 3J95 T 08ZB 37.478 

54330 +730 76 Wetfs Open tat 56106 up 1328 2^25 6400 +0820 21598 

5-1 j vi itch Old 98 2480 2355 6425 +0.02D 36075 

54530 Six lio CANADIAN DOLLAR (CMER) 2590 +0815 17804 

ates 16669 106000 dolttes, S per Cdn. eta Dec98 2-800 1730 2375+4)82] 21 359 

S Sop 98 MM1 6810 6821+OJWTO 61570 Esl sates NJL Wetfs Sirias 89874 

Otc* 4KA J*X 6830+08011 1712 Wetfsopenlnt271801.oHX 

Mar 99 6839+08012 900 


9Umrce.-(toflanpartrayaz. Est. sales 6599 wetfs wries 1962 

Jill 98 • 3S6S0 35180 35430 +1.90 6.197 Wetfs q>en W 67806 up 75 


list I7S 
108 ■ 111 


Market Safes 


766 287 

ft 3 

TS ^ 

17 26 


NYSE 

Araex 

Nasdaq 

UinMem. 


66168 84732 

2669 41 62 

78264 92739 


Oivklends 

Company 


Livestock 

CATTLE (CMER) 

«WOO lbs.- coats per ta. 

Jun ®8 6330 62.97 6X00 -062 

Aug 98 6560 6485 6490 -045 

Od98 65.02 6430 6430 467 

Dec 98 6630 6565 65,92 JL2S 

Feb 99 6700 67 AO <7.45 -030 

Aar 99 69.12 6865 66.90 4.17 

EA sues 108J9 Wetfs *ate» R7J1 
Wetfs Open M 84736. oft 539 


OC19B 35960 352.10 35470 +030 6341 

Est sdes NJL Wetfs sales 2.113 
WWS open tat IJ-J3S. up 142 


UNLEADED GASOLINE (MMEID 
42400 gcA cents per gal 
Jul 98 47.95 4535 45.93 .9 (H 23617 

AugW £95 4635 46.95 -1^ £m, 


GERMAN MARK (CMER) Aug98 4885 4635 46.95 -Vft 34685 

1 26000 mertiJ per nwk S5 98 49.19 47.15 4740 -149 22849 

Sep 98 MO 4570 45B2+04XI10 79,777 0098 4830 44.90 4730 .134 7fiu 


Ckaa Pn»ta M Dec 98 4423 4609 4619+410)11 

LONDON METALS CLME) Mar 99 J63S+0.1X1I 

Dadors per metric tan Es». sates 11709 Weds sates 9.744 

MemtesM (Htak Grade) WBtft open W 80317, UP 510 

Forward 137180 imm 1^00 lmOO JAPANESE YEN (CMER) 


SO JJ®* 9 * 4780 4730 6745 -1.14 isoi 

7 DK98 47.75 4745 42.94 5850 

4930 49,70 %f 0 3S ^ 

Sjf** Wetfs soles 41,234 
WStfs ORai M20A257 


658.00 165980 ^ 10 ^g GAS OIL (IP E) 

EB“ ,tsUK ' tn * 2S8 J,B ™ s 


CrisMCtrife 
Imperial CrtdtCam 
Muni Mtg Eq LLC 
Tdefcnieo Arqrtf 
WrfgW Set Blue 


Per Ant Rec Pay 
IRREGULAR 

b .1384 7-1 

J*d _ 38 7-9 7-23 

1C _ 38 7-6 83 

(tf - .07 7-8 

- SH 6-24 6-29 


Company Per Amt Rec Pay 

REGULAR 

M .075 7-6 >-17 


ACM Gov income 
ACMG«Secur 


ACMGov5eeur M 075 7-6 7-17 

ACM Mngd Inane M 875 7-6 7-17 


ACM Mura Sec 


M 3725 7-6 7-17 


STOCK SPUT 

Minebaring Entenr3far 1 spH. 
RayalPTTNedrial share orrNT Past 
Gnrap NV for each share held. 


AKanaWMDliGv M .1275 7-6 7-17 

Affiance WW II, M .1375 7-6 7-17 

Banco Ganatf era 3 b 3982 7-1 7-30 

Cameron Find O J>7 7-10 147 


REEDER CATTLE (CMER) 

50000 tas.- certs per lb. 

Aug 98 72.70 71 Aa 7285 Undl. 

sap 98 7165 714 0 H.97 -083 

Od98 7245 7140 7182 4133 

Noaoa 73.70 7295 72.97 

Jan 99 7430 7X70 7385 -0.10 

Mar 99 7345 -035 

Esl sates 1/06 wetfs sales Iai 3 
Wetfs open M 14181 off 41 


524ft 525ft 52300 52400 Esl. sotes 26443 Wetfs sates TB4M 

56600 54180 53900 54000 Wetfs open fttf MA23R oltZJSO 


121-00 11735 11835 — 680 379Z4 
12.-” 123.00 -AM 21861 


4400.00 661080 457500 
446580 4J7SOO J63SOO 


£pre raja I2S.TS >2635—435 14,110 

4565 SWI5S FRANC (CMER) No* 98 lSw 13<00 -360 loS 

4640 124000 fianouSperfranc Dec 93 138J0 i»nc m TS nZm 

Sep 98 4713 8632 4635 -080*9 >1.258 Jan 99 14080 13980 l»8n 'Tiro 

mm IWQS A7« fjjn 4M4JID0C1 m ^ 13980— X50 *832 


5860.00 585000 5800.00 581080 Dec 98 4755 ,6692 6494-08051 
S74080 577080 573080 574080 Mar 99 6752-08053 


Dec Bprctat rape GtMi) 

Spd 100280 100380 1005ft 1009ft 

Poraranl 107780 107880 TQ3480 103580 


Ed. sales 10818 Wetfs aatesA709 
J Wads open w 71,49ft off 887 


sedes: 20000 Prev. sales : 25384 
Pwr.opeolnt: lTl^gi «-»■ 


INCREASED 

Bingham Institute 0 ,14 7-10 7-20 

W0ey4otm A. Q ,1775 7-8 7-22 

WHsMeAffK a. 1125 7-8 7-22 

EXTRA 

PBR Asset Inv _ 80512-30 7-15 

YEAR END 

Certco Inc _ .10 630 7-15 

HtoHoJ*ig b 3B66 7-3 7-30 

INITIAL 

Disney, Waff n _ 85ZS 7-26 B-21 

FBR Asset liw - J95 MO 7-15 

Fit franklin Cun . 875 7-3 7-20 

51hBanc Shares , .12 7-6 7-20 

WBsMreRIEst - U 630 7-16 


FstClRzensCsep 
FstUndedCwp 
GffCriaResadi»n g 
(CNPtwnn 
KoyripnCoro 
Kkanath Fn Brrtp 
Meridian Insur 
Mississippi View 
Monmoutti RJesJ 
PR Cement 
Robbia Meyen 
TeWronblnc 
Un&edMoM 

UI_1 ‘ utaiN Hi u 1 
VvOSWlDRlTl r®i 

WUMririeMtarid 


O 87 7-10 747 

S .10 7-2 7-16 

88 6-30 7-10 
Q .15 7 20 8-1 

. .022 6-30 7-13 
0 86 7-8 7-22 
0 85> *-14 )D5 


Q 865 7-6 7-20 

Q 86 7-9 7-24 
5 88 8-3 8-14 

Q .135 8-17 9-15 
0 .19 743 8-10 
Q 855 7-10 7-31 
Q .12 7-10 7-27 
Q .1875 8.17 MS 
□ 135 7-26 a? 

a ms 7-1 &3 


HOGS-Leoa (CMER) 

40800 fcs^ certs perm. 

M98 6 1.Ot 6033 60.40 885 7099 

AO098 5880 5745 5757 435 10608 

OU98 52.15 SI 40 51,75 -057 AMO 

Dec 98 5280 5165 51.70 -055 4163 

Feb 99 5440 5405 5410 8.17 LI 46 

Est arts 4663 Wetfs sates 7890 
wens open M 29 J09, off 7B6 


High Lmr Oose Chgo Optet SBtSSggP 


laws, » PB peso c—Toa 

Sep 98 .10780 .10715 .10773 - 00050 76302 
2*5 -ISK iS® i<tt72--«os7 u,i7i 22.™ 


PORK BELLIES (CMER) 

6DJXI0 tas.- cnb pes ta. 

JutVB 5985 5420 59J0 +180 1653 

Aoq98 5750 55.80 5685 + 0.73 1638 

Feb 99 $580 5505 5500 8 0S Si 

E*L sites 2,782 Wetfs soles 1353 
Wetfs epen M A 182. el) 48 


Financial Mar99 - 09900 ■ rmx -ona- 

UST BILLS RJHER) Esl. safes MA. Wetfs sates 6629 

SI pb at 100 KL WedsepenW A48& up 1,181 

Sep 98 9490 9495 9496 Unch. 3858 _ __ 

Dec 98 9500 9580 9580 -0.01 194 3-M0MTH STERLING UJFFE) 

Mar 99 9580 -081 5 £500800 -rts at l OOpd 

Est, sates 150 MW* 94 Sep 93 92.110 91070 92070- 

wed?^wiS.M^5 2*2 21*2 2 -iS S-I?- 


BRENT OIL (IPE) 

M? 12-5 -080 7M22 

73.77 — aas. 34467 
22,™ ^3 !<■!>- 0 l21 2W8I 


r*“-z5 -irfiS .iwi-jww u-171 NftuQB lij* , 7 ^: l '-i» -iwi 

J09900 M50 .09BS2--00W U64 n22 115 0.19 1X21* 

Eri.srtHNJLWMSMtaS&629 ^ ^ 

Weds open W 41^584 on 1,181 7" ™ 1488 1483 — A17 17,797 


J«99 1488 1488 WqZkS 

Ea. sales: 71800. Pm. sales - B4M8 

FW*. open Sit: 264968 


Mar 99 9580 8jn 5 £500000 -pteallOOpd ... ■ ~ 

Est, sates IS] Wetfs ial<s 96 Sep 93 92.110 92070 92J770—J1.<B0 f6Asia ■ ■ 

Wetfs open M 2541 QIM5 S£” SJS £3 SwlSgg {5SS 

WSSBB2*m« Ss KSKSSIBtSigW 

SepterataCTM^iw^ . as 239436 Dk ’ 9 92.5I4D SUM 92.905-0825 89^0 2^”’ 1 * S *”5«-»1)S)J0 wL30 129*7 

\wf :« » «W00 91100 93870 91080-41M0 ™ 

ESI sates JAM won sales 46.190 Ji ’ U * D Wetf » a *"»W36lJ3S U p a3w 

Wetfs ageaW 349,000 ua 1485 Pnw. open Wj 964856 off 4611 


iNnwDotb ri ppna i BMi Otao wIper 
dian/ADR; hotbMob Canada (URdsi 
■TrtortttfD Moarlartr! froariORa^ 


Esl salea 36000 waft sales 64180 
Wetfs open W 340000 up 1485 


UA. Stock Tables Explained 


Food 

COCOA (NCSE) 

10 metric tan- s per tan 
Jut 98 156« 1530 I 


3-MONTH BUROMARK (UFFE) 
DMl wifflon-pfsaMOOpd 
JW98 96425 96410 96425 »Qj 


Sales figures are u noflld ct Yeariy highs and lows raffed the previous 52 weeks plus the 
current week, but not the latest trading day. Where a split arstadt dividend amounting to 25 
percent or more has been paid, theyearatiigh4Dwniiigeand dvWend are shown forttie new 
stocks onfy. Unless oftwrwtse noted rates of tfrfderafc are annual iSshunetnents based on 
Itie latest dedorafion. 

a • dnrfdend af» Bdra (si, b - annuel rate rt tsvidend plus stock dfvfdend. c - fiouidatmg 
dhridend. cc- PE exceeds 9?4M - atlted. d - new yearty low. <U - loss In the toEtl2 months. 
* - dividend declared or paid si preceding 12 months. I - annual rate Increased an lost 
dedorafion. g . Svldend in Canadian funds, subjed to 15% non-residence tax. 1-dMriend 
dedared fffter spfitmp or stoc* dvidend f ■ tWdend pad this year, arnffled deferred or no 
action tohen at latest dividend meeting, k - dividend declared or paid this year, an 
occwiwtafive Issue with (fivfdends in arrears, m • annual rate reduced on tost declaration, 
n - new issue in the past 52 wneiu. The high -taw range begins with the start of trading. 
at - next day deftwry, p - kufial dividend, annual rale unknown. P/E - price-eomirtgs ratio. 
ff -dosed-endniututftond.r- dividend dedored or paid in preceding 12 months, plus stock 
dividend. * -stoc* split Dividend begins nrWt date of spot Us* sates. i-tWdmtd paid to 
stock in preceding 1 2 months, estimated cash votoc an ex-dividend cr ex-*stributtan dale, 
u -«w ynriyh^A. v- tradtog hailed. W -in bmkrupkrorioceiveislBpor being reorganized 
under the Baakroptcy ACL or securities assumed by such companies, wd- when distributed, 
wi - when )Ut>e<y ww - wflh woironts. »« a-OhMend or a-n^bts - «dls - es-rtstribirtoa 
xer - without warrants. y-ex-dMdena and sales in ftilL yld- vMd. I- sales InfuH. 


May 99 1 

JUI99 


1564 

1530 

1536 

■23 

102 

i«a 

1571 

MSI 

•» 

2A26I 

1648 

UIZ 

1623 

•26 

70158 

1682 

1650 

1659 

■23 

10*50 

1682 

1678 

1682 

>23 

+298 



1705 

-23 

L583 


Esl sales S799 (*tfs sates S285 
Wetfs cpM W 71871, afttoo 


18 YR TREASURY (CBOT1 

S^^7?li , iwtl"S aBC !oT 6504*5 964^96410 W4J5 *0010 15881 S2 S93SO +5SOIS8189 

55 RmS» iSS iSE :8i1Sg W ®- " 1 

Mar 99 113-19 IM Sg* Sow SSS 2S)S Tfi'SS If- 501 ** Prav. softs. Ii2 « : . 

m 5« wSs KOTO tffra ,59 ‘ 100 ^ 279 

wetfe open Ini 494394 up 4370 JurW 95870 JSW0 9Si8eO +ao» iSot CAC40 IIUTIE 1 

US TREASURY BONDS (CBOT1 C«» 9EW0 »610 w3S IdS Wm 


COFFEE CINCSO 
37.500 tae.- cents per lb 

JUI98 11580 11150 11475 +115 T.1S6 

Sep 98 11780 11140 11470 +250 IA941 
Dec! 8 I1S00 11125 17475 +240 &8S9 
Mar 99 17400 115.00 H7J5 +280 3,101 

May 99 11X25 +155 1499 

Ea Wtei 7.9S2 WBtfs rafts 46te 
Wetfs open H 34591. eff 60 


KHHR 83S S«o SSS «ms 4, “ « wg 

DK« 173-04 122-14 1^80 +01 149.H5 m M(t .. «e«4 ftp,. sates: 1906* ^ t.H ® +*5J> * 


Mer99. 123-35 + 01 

JW 99 173-16 • 01 

Est-Srtes AS800 Wnrs sate 317.9U 
Wetfs open M 1.11 A1SS. Up 1I8QB 


a sates: 2 61914. nm. sates: 190480 

S! l7 ” Pm,, open tali 0384980 up 16.967 


LONG GILT (UFFE) 


£5O0at-pnA32mi(aM00pcl Sep98 9432 96,70 9+Ji +003 ^EjaS 

*W ’*«? ^ ^ 'W Ste .9409 9405 9M7 A” £j£ 

Dec98 N.T. N.T. 10981 -0.25 0 Mor99 9590 95.95 95.97 - 081 478M 


1-MONTH PIBOR (MATIF) Sep99 owe JSti * 

FKmlBon-pteenoOpd MarOO SJ! 

JW98 etr. W.T. 9*40 -083 0 EH * 

Aug 98 NT. N.t. 9435 +A03 n 

Sep 98 9432 9428 9«i *003 64299 - 8 * 7q * 


YtzS, *£5 b 41400 43648 +868 2830 

2 S? 4 M° 4764 

Rtooo SH ■° 13J ^ 


SUGAR WORLD II (NCSE) 

112800 tas- cents per lb. 

Jul98 8J6 7.99 A73 +A33 28.907 

0d9B 845 428 *40 +025 102,584 

Mar 99 8.97 &8I 8J8 +GL20 31057 

May 99 985 S.98 898 +D.*7 4338 

Eel sates H. 714 Wetfs seln 24774 
wetfs open Inti B44B7, tf 506 


Esf.eWK: 4ata8 ftee. sates. 49839 
Pim open ml.: 137,307 oH 631 


£sl.srtee; 19850 
Open M_- 2341S3up 2.2U 


Commodity Indexes 


J-M0NTH EURO LIRA (UFPB1 Reuters" 

Sep 98 108.69 I08J3 IO0J9 —0.09 78433 sS« ,l »^«4M«ls40 +00«0 304493 

0*98 10780 107*107.79 -009 94 S W SIS «.«8 +RD0 iSS Ws ft 


Doc 98 10780 107 jo IQ 7.79 _co» 
Est sales: 7474. Ptev. sales: 1«D0 
Piev. open taL' 78J17 aH 990 


doM Previous 

1^5140 
188420 . 
13043 13042 

21530 215.96 . 

?*WflW London 


|a 


NEW YORK — 

against die yen Thursday fa a fourth 
^Tamid expectations Japan 

would not act soon to 

omy out of recession or cfltoiwly. 
address its bad-debt troubles. 

The Japanese government plans 
to announce measures to 
banking crisis by July though 
many analysts are skeptical it win 

^“There are still big questions 
about Japan,” said Lisa Finstrom, 








j nPl 1 . •• 

I •• 


Mar 99 95970 95. WO KW +0020 jd^ 

Jun 99 95860 9584) vs8so +0Q20 sltid EnOmga tart 


t> \JSk> 


1 rif‘ -I..,:. 

! , ■ 
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currency analyst at Salonton Smith 
Barney. “People still see a weak 
Japan and want to sell the yen- 

TnNew York ar 4 P.M, fee dollar 
was quoted at 142.200 yen, after 
141.225 yen Wednesday. Last 
week, Tokyo and Washington 
bought the Japanese currency when 
the dollar rose to 142 yen. 

But in spite of rumors in the mar- 
ket that the Federal Reserve was 
npain in the market Thursday, 
traders at several major U.S. banks 
said there bad been no evidence of 
intervention. 

“The market is nervous as we 
approach the levels where the Fed 
intervened last week,” said Marc 
Chandler, senior currency strategist 
at Deutsche Bank Securities Inc. 

The dollar will probably get a lift 
next week, traders say, alter the 
Bank of Japan releases its quarterly 
tankan survey Monday- The mai n 
sentiment index of the closely- 
watched report is expected to show 
that business managers are becom- 
ing more pessimistic about econom- 
ic prospects. 

The dollar fell against -the. 
Deutsche mark Thursday on expec- 
tations the International Monetary 
Fond would soon approve a loan 
that would ease. the financial crisis 
in Russia, a country with strong eco- 
nomic and financial ties to Ger- 
many. It fell to 1.7985 DM from 
1.8030 DM. 

Germany is Russia's largest trad- 
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EUROPE 


Deutsche Telekom 
Enters Japan Market 

It Will Offer Cheaper International Rates 


Bluonther* News 

TOKYO — Deutsche Telekom 
AG, Europe’s largest phone com- 
pany. said Thursday ir would begin 
selling international phone service 
in Japan on Wednesday, undercut- 
ting the fanner monopoly Kokusai 
Denshin Denwa Co., as it extends its 
teach across Asia. 



pany 

customers against — u .iiu 
last year controlled Japan’s inter- 
national long-distance market, by 


Pakhoed Ends 
Bid for Rival 

Blcvmhcni Nmi 

ROTTERDAM — Royal Pak- 
hoed NV said it canceled plans to buy 
Royal Van Ommeren NV and create 
the world's largest oil- and chem- 
icals-shipping company after Euro- 
pean Union regulators demanded 
nearly twice the cuts in oil-storage 
capacity the companies had offered. 

Calling off the 1.35 billion guild- 
er t $664.9 million) stock swap 
agreement sent both companies’ 
shares plunging, with Pakhoed clos- 
ing 6.7 percent lower, at 70 guilders 
and Van Ommeren sinking 6 per- 
cent. to 85.6 guilders. 

The merger, which Van Ommeren 
said it considered worthwhile even 
with the cuts, would have consol- 
idated oil and chemical services in 
Rotterdam. EU regulators, though, 
were concerned about the merged 
company 's high market share in both 
storage capacity and barge transport, 
according to a spokesman far the 
European Commission. "It's A com- 
plete surprise for the market and it is 
definitely a pity that it won’t go,” 
said Dick de Haan, analyst at Ges- 
tion NV in Amsterdam. 

Pakhoed said it canceled the 
takeover because EU, regulators 
wanted the companies to give up an 
additional 500,000 cubic meters of 
oil-storage capacity in Rotterdam, 
about 7 percent of the combination's 
total storage capacity at the pork 
That would have been on top of the 
companies' offer to give up about 
480,000 cubic meters of oil storage. 


selling service on leased interna- 
tional phone lines. 

Though Deutsche Telekom said It 
hoped to capture eventually 10 per- 
cent of Japan's 500 billion yen ($3.5 
billion) market, analysts say the 
country's strategic importance 
not potential sales — is the real lure 
for selling phone service in Japan. 

“Asa provider of global services, 
it’s an absolute must for Telekom to 
be in all of the important industrial 
centers of the world, and that in- 
cludes Japan,” said Roland Pitz, an 
analyst at Rayerische Hypotheken- 
und Wechsel-Bank AG in Munich. 
“Until now, Japan for the most pan 
has been missing.'' 

The move comes after Japan, 
starting in December, allowed 
phone companies to provide over- 
seas phone service by connecting 
domestic telephone lines with in- 
ternational leased lines, giving 
Deutsche Telekom the chance to 
expand its extensive reach in Asia. 

With more Asian exposure than 
any other European phone com- 

E , Deutsche Telekom is active in 
lysia, where it holds a stake in 
Technology Resources Industries 
Bhd., and in the Philippines, where 
it owns 10.4 percent of Isla Com- 
munications Inc. 

It also owns pan of the Indone- 
sian mobile phone network operator 
PT Satelinao, and its Global One 
phone venture with France Telecom 
SA and Sprint Corp. provides phone 
service to multinational companies 
across Asia. 

Competing with KDD's strong 
brand recognition, however, will not 
be easy, Deutsche Telekom's Jap- 
anese unit acknowledged. 

"KDD has laid a thick wall be- 
tween us and customers,” said Mas- 
aaki Morita, sales manager at 
Deutsche Telekom K.K. “We will 
have to come up with various ways 
to compete.” 

The Deutsche Telekom unit will 
target corporate clients in Japan, 
charging 67 yen (48 U.S. cents) per 
minute between Japan and the 
United States — lower than KDD's 
corporate discount rate of 74 yen. 

The German company will offer 
services to 43 countries. 

Mr. Morita said Deutsche 
Telekom would cut its rates if nec- 
essary. 


Itafy Jobless Rate 
Climbs to 12.5°/o 

Bhmmheift News 

ROME — Italy's unemploy- 
ment rate unexpectedly rose to 
1 2.5 percent in April, its highest 
rate in a year, as an increase in 
the number of job-seekers in the 
poorer southern regions offset 
declines in the rest of country. 

The April jobless rate rose to 

23.1 percent in southern Italy, 
while unemployment fell in the 
prosperous northern regions, 
where it stands at less than one- 
ihird of that in the south, the 
Italian statistics office Istat 
said. 

Nationally, the rate rose from 

12.2 percent in January and was 
unchanged from a year earlier. 

April's rise in the number out 
of work is a setback for the 
government, which has staked 
its most recent policies — in- 
cluding a controversial reduc- 
tion of the workweek — on cre- 
. aring jobs. The figures come as 
little surprise to corporate ex- 
ecutives. who say they are balk- 
ing at taking on more workers 
because of high taxes and labor 
laws they consider- onerous . 

The report, which came as 
the government reported a 0.1 
percent contraction in the econ- 
omy, followed a prediction by 
Prime Minister Romano Prodi 
in early June that Italy would 
announce “really good” job- 
less figures in a few weeks. 


Valeo Deal Wipes Out 
Car-Parts Competitors 


Bloumberfi Neus 

PARIS — Valeo SA of France 
said Thursday it would buy a car- 
parts unit of m Industries Inc. of 
the United States for 51.7 billion in 
cash, making die French car-parts 
maker No. 1 in the world in wind- 
shield wipers. 

The Auburn Hills, Michigan- 
based unit, Electrical Systems, 
makes windshield wipers, ventila- 
tion systems and switches. It has 12 
factories in Europe and North 
America with 13,300 employees 
and had sales of S1.9 billion in 
1997. 

Carmakers, who are increasingly 
subcontracting for parts they used to 
make themselves, are forcing a re- 
shuffling of the car-parts industry as 
they drive margins down with their 
demands for Lower costs. In the 
United States, TRW Inc., Allied- 
Signal Inc., Rockwell International 
Corp. and Cooper Industries Inc. 
could also be purring businesses on 
the blodc, analysts say. 

“It fits with Valeo’s strategy of 
making a big purchase of a company 
with a strong U.S. presence,” said 
Olivier Pouteau, analyst at broker- 
age CPR Finance. “This seems to be 
at the top end of price range.” 

Valeo said it would finance two- 
thirds of the purchase through the 
sale of new shares and the rest 
through debt. At the Wednesday 


share price of 607 francs, that means 
creating 1 1.2 million new shares, an 
increase of 16 percent. Cie. Gen- 
erale d’ Industrie et de Paniciparions 
S A, which owns 20.2 percent of the 
company, will bay enough new 
shares, about 2.2 million, to main- 
tain the level of its stake. 

In April. Noel Goutard, Valeo's 
chairman, said the company had 5 
billion francs (S833 million) in cash 
at its disposal for acquisitions. He 
said at a press conference on Thurs- 
day that Valeo might seize another 
opportunity if it comes up. 

Valeo shares, which were sus- 
pended Thursday morning, fell as 
much os 5.3 percent after they re- 
sumed trading in the afternoon be- 
fore rallying to close at 618 francs, 
up from 607 francs Wednesday. 
Shares in ITT Industries rose 5.5 
percent to 35 15/16 in New York. 

Valeo, which makes clutches, 
lighting, electronics arid cooling 
systems, said the purchase means 
that it will now get 28 percent of its 
sales from North America, up from 
14 percent. 

It doubles the sales of its elec- 
tronic-pans division, not only mak- 
ing it No. 1 in the world in wind- 
shield-wiper systems, but also in 
electrical motors for cars. The com- 
pany plans to increase sales outside 
Europe to 50 percent from 27 per- 
cent last year. 


Oil Prices Slide in Wake of OPEC’s Pledge 


f. vfdnl hr Surf hitii Papun brx 

LONDON — Sputtering global 
oil markets weakened Thursday, 
failing to respond to OPEC's pledge 
at a meeting in Vienna to cut world 
supplies. 

The Organization of Petroleum 
Expoiting Countries said late Wed- 
nesday that supplies would be 
slashed by 3.2 million barrels a day 
for one year, a move that some ana- 
lysts believe could lift prices to as 
much as 520 a barrel. 

About 2.6 million barrels a day of 
the cuts is to come from OPEC’s 1 1 
members, the organization said, 
while the remainder would come 
from nonmember countries. 

Hie oil producers' coordinating 
body, which has had problems in the 
past with members cheating on 


pledges to cut output, said it would 
use independent estimates to verify 
compliance. 

But the markets' initial reaction 
was cool. The price of Brent, the 
international benchmark, sagged ro 
$13.48 early Thursday and then ex- 
tended the losses in late afternoon to 
$13.07 a barrel, down 54 cents. 

Oil traders, who had already been 
expecting cuts, pointed to OPEC 
failures to fully adhere to cuts in the 
past, and were less than impressed 
by both the size of the reduction and 
the credibility of the cartel’s vows. 

“These sorts of cuts could bring 
us back to the price range that we've 
seen for a decade, of $15 a barrel ro 
$20 a barrel for Brent,” said Peter 
Davies, chief economist at British 
Petroleum PLC. 


The newly announced reductions 
in supply are a reversal of a decision 
last November to boost production 
quotas by almost 10 percent, or 2.5 
million barrels a day. 

Since then, prices have fallen 28 
percent, as an economic slowdown 
across Asia and a mild winter in the 
Nonhem Hemisphere kept demand 
in check. 

The next task “has to be creating 
confidence that production has been 
cut and that the lower production 
will be seen in the market," Mr. 
Davies said. 

The Venezuelan oil minister, Er- 
win Arrieta, said cuts would boost 
Brent crude to $18 a barrel by 
November, adding: *T believe the 
cuts will be enough to normalize the 
market.” iReuters, Bloomberg) 
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Very briefly: 





• Optimus SA, a Polish computer maker, and Lockheed 
Martin Corp. have set up a joint venture to install software 
and offer systems integration services, Optimus said. 

• Psion PLC shares soared — rising 179 pence (S2.99), to 
602.5 pence — in a second day of sharp gains since the British 
palmtop computer company announced a joint venture with 
three big telecommunications companies. 

• Coca-Cola Erfrischungsgetraenke AG and Nordwest 
Getraenke GmbH, the biggest Coca-Cola bottlers in Ger- 
many, have agreed to merge, creating a company that will 
control 58 percent of the German market for Coke, with 
combined sales of 2.9 billion Deutsche marks ($1.6 billion)/ 

• Daimler-Benz AG said shareholders, along with those of 

Chrysler Corp., would vote on their companies' planned 
merger on Sept. 1 8. ' 

• Bertelsmann AG of Germany said it and Havas SA of 
France were buying Doyma, the biggest medical publisher in 
Spain, for an undisclosed price. Bertelsmann and Havas will 
each own 50 percent of Doyma. 

• The Bundesbank, the German central bank, held its key 
interest rates unchanged, as was widely expected. The dis*- 
coiint rate and Lombard rates remained at 2.50 percent and 
4.50 percent, where they have been for more than two years. 
And the third key rate, the securities repurchase, or repo. rate*, 
was set at a fixed 3.30 percent for another two weeks. The repp 
rate has been at that level since mid-October 1997. 

■ Rhodia SA shares soared on iheir first trading day, the 
unprofitable French chemicals maker attracting more interest 
than another recent French stock offering, that of Alstom SA. 
The stock of Rhodia, the world’s ihmi-biggest specialty 
chemicals maker and a unit of Rhone-Poulenc SA, rose 30 
francs ($4.96), to 170 francs. Reuters. Blooniberli 
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8.19 

StD 

414 

8® 

2® 

SJS 

468 

666 

17.75 

11® 


1035 1069 
7.90 7JS 
562 56* 

5.B8 402 

105 830 

1.97 ZJB 
5-56 165 

452 466 

422 454 

17.13 17J9 
1068 10.95 


5.99 

501 

5.97 

14* 

135 

138 

132 

1-22 

1J5 

162 

125 

336 

8J0 

8.05 

8.19 

10J8 

10.16 

10.16 

1104 

11® 

11® 

433 

4.25 

4® 

*58 

631 

632 

539 

5.10 

5J1 

*35. 

6J6 

633 


972 

1J4 

764 

473 

16* 

11® 

7.15 

420 

9® 

5® 

1® 

11 ® 


871 874 

1J7 1.29 

7J8 7® 
432 445 

1 ® 1.62 
10.95 11.11 
490 7.05 

485 6.04 

9.19 9J7 
579 564 

1111 1® 

11® 11.10 


10J7 

7 93 
576 
6® 
874 
1® 
455 
449 
419 

17.15 
1C73 
5® 
130 
1® 
152 
8.13 

10.15 

11.1$ 

437 

6J3 

147 

422 

'ft® 

177 

767 

435 

162 

11® 

4B8 

5® 

9J7 

5® 

US 

10.95 


HSBC Hdg* 
HSBCHdgs7Sp 
10 

ImpI ToboCCO 

Wng" • 


Land Sec 


6J7 

604 

6.77 

6® 

27 JU 

27.90 

27® 

2735 

7.14 

6.B* 

6.94 

ini 

555 

4.90 

5® 

5.12 

17.R5 

17® 

17® 

1204 

5.79 

5.20 

407 

5J4 

5.7D 

556 

5 63 

560 

117 

J7J 

115 

3.13 


4® 

4.90 

404 

7® 

703 

7® 

703 

18,19 

17.931 

18.13 

I/J9 

1095 

1006 

1072 

1007 

3,71 

156 

161 

3® 

0,13 

7® 

7.95 

0.15 

8® 

7® 


784 

1033 

991 

1073 

907 

1402 

1445 

14.76 

1198 

1548 

UM 

15® 

14® 

9® 

9i5 

9® 

9.98 

403 

4.27 

4-» 

4® 

10® 

9® 

9.9ft 

983 

309 

l?a 

307 

133 

904 

9.0J 

9® 

y.ii 


Lasraa 

Legal Gwd Gip 
Llayris TSB Grp 
Lucas Vanty 
Marks Spencer 
ME PC 


Mb ys 
Motional 


Johannesburg Aaiitetefcdww 

PWllOfli wv .m 

36® 37® 

190® 193® 

99® 100.00 
61® 61® 

29® 30.00 
47® -fflTO 
11® 71.40 
7J5 7.90 

89® 9400 
99® 701® 

3330 3400 
73® 73® 

9® 9® 

77 JO 73® 

60® fetiJO 
235® 236® 

56® 56 IV1 
336® 337® 

12270 123® 

17.75 18.00 
17® 17® 

69® 69® 

1415 1425 
9® 9.35 

134® 138® 

860 ft® 

50. DO 5860 
42-58 43® 

3425 39 J5 
72J0 7240 
13460 13660 
34® 3480 
2665 2765 
1770 17® 

6060 62® 


i| Grid 
Notional Power 
NatWest 
Next . 

Northern Rock 
Norwich Union 
NyaxiwdAiiter 
Orange 
P&0 
Pearson 
PuwerGen 
Provident Fin 
Prudential 
RaiHrock Group 
Rank. Gram 
RecUrt Caiman 
Reed tntl 
RentoU InTM 
Reuters Group 
RtoTkitaR 
RMC Group 
Rolls Royce 
Royal Bk Scot 
Royal & Sun AO 
Sanwuy 
Satasbury 
Sdiraden 
Scat Newautto 
Sco: Power 
SEMA Group 
Several rare 
ShelTmnspR 
sue 

SroWiiane 
Smiths Ind 
SthemEtec 
Stand Charter 
Sun Life Pro* 
Tate&Lyte 
Tesco 

Thames Water 
31 Group 
Tl Group 
Tomkins 
Unflever 
Utd News 
UtdUWes 
Itodakme 

w nab read 

WWamsHdgi 

Wotseiey 

Uhnljilrri 

WPP Group 
Zeneca 


248 

452 

867 

247 

457 

5M 

3490 

409 

495 

iaro 

SJB 
5.3S 
431 
435 
460 
BJ7 
ULUS 
863 
9® 
7J» 
1406 
365 
11® 
437 
437 
7.03 
7 m 
W.79 
269 
10.70 
642 
402 

467 
16® 

9J03 

560 

7.W 

1069 

429 

1160 

767 

&23 

416 

468 
477 
494 
5® 
ia99 
423 
468 
33® - 
497 
SJS 
866 
7® 
9® 
39 2 
3® 
232 
292 

2415 


823 

236 

562 

5.19 
35® 

398 

5® 

ID® 

419 
418 

420 
4.75 
423 
833 
1065 

8.10 

9.19 
7J0 

1160 

5LZ1 

425 

479 

484 

1027 

234 

962 

427 

386 

452 

1434 

830 

537 

7® 

978 

422 

1132 

731 

887 

415 

6J7 

451 

490 

568 

103D 

405 

402 

330 

481 

865 

827 

772 

937 

371 

3-55 

323 

386 

2465 


11 


260 265 

6® 634 

857 215 
260 264 

565 562 

419 530 

3416 3468 
416 401 

482 457 

1085 10.70 
523 516 

523 52ft 
428 423 

4.31 4.15 

631 6® 

227 830 

1062 1033 
230 826 

9J8 9® 

7.93 763 

1X98 1371 
338 
— 11.54 
536 519 

431 430 

494 679 

489 691 
1074 1063 

260 267 
1247 1257 
6J8 632 

195 182 

460 567 

1457 14® 

238 225 

436 5J1 

763 7 S3 

9.98 9® 

424 421 

11® II® 

736 723 

ai3 a® 

522 518 

446 664 

476 597 

490 492 

£82 467 

1259 1038 
416 6-20 

495 468 

323 130 

481 474 

256 269 

239 829 

776 774 

968 937 

373 384 

399 383 

328 321 

192 188 

2409 2420 


ENI 

Hat 

Fondfceta Aisle 

General Assjc 

IFILmc 

IMI 

I HA 

Hal gas 

Mediaset 

Med k*a na> 

Montesfijon 

onvetri 

Pannalat 

Hrefl 

RA5 

Raia Banco 
S Paolo To ri n o 
Telecom ItaOa 
TIM 


11655 

7930 

10770 

58800 

4950 

27900 

5245 

7300 

11540 

23200 

21 ® 

2735 

3550 

5715 

24000 

44000 

25900 

131® 

10620 


11500 116® 
77® ’ 7920 
9920 107® 
579® 9800 
47® 48® 
269® 278® 
5115 52® 
6920 7205 
113® 11540 
226® 232® 
ms Til 5 
2685 2720 
3410 3540 
5570 5715 

233® 239® 
427® 43«n 
24800 258® 
13665 13115 
101® 105® 


11415 

7845 

99® 

5S00D 

48® 

267® 

5100 

67® 

11445 

229® 

2135 

2685 

34® 

5540 

23SM 

420® 

248® 

12570 

100® 


Montreal 

Late hvtffiiff 

BCE Mob Com 
Btachem Pharro 
CdnUHA 
CTRrfSw 
GT-Htert LffecD 
bnasa> 

Investors Grp 
LobtawCos 
Natl Bk Canada 
Power Carp 
Power Ftnl 


Oslo 

Aker A 

Aker Maritime 
BeraesenDyA 

DennankeBk 

Kvoerner 

Nelcora 

Monk Hydro 

Norsks SkogA 

NycomedAnrer 

OrtJaA 

Petal GeoSvc 

Saga Petim A 

Scflbsted 

SlOKbrand 


120 .® 

141.® 

14400 

3140 

41 JO 
26800 
70900 
341® 
237.® 
55.® 
16900 
237.® 
12480 
126.W 
6890 


12000 

140.® 

14350 

3110 

41® 

265® 

204® 

340® 

235® 

53® 

163® 

234® 

116® 

125® 

67® 


Paris 


Madrid 

ACESA 

Aguos Bmtctan 
Aiyentarfq . 

Bonesta 

Bonkbrter 

Bos Centro Hisp 

BcoPoptAor 

Bco5onhmdar 

ColatanaOccU 

CEPSA 

CaaOnenta 

to^Mapfre 

FEOA 

FomConstr 

Gas Natural . 

GrupoAcciana 

Ibertbnta 

Prycn 

Rep** 

SeviHana Eledr 
TabrnrataiJ 
Tetefanica 
Union Fermi 
Valeric Cement 


BattaMernui 
Previous; 144® 


Manila 

Ayala 
Ayala Land 
KtPWtalsI 
ManflaEtecA 
Mania BmB 
Metro Baik 
Peiron 

PttKlBtgDW 

San Miguel A 

Son Miguel B 
SM PAW Hdg 


10.75 
11J5 
«1® 
70® 
108® 
230.® 
460 
935JB 
in m 
5200 
630 


Mexico 



PSE tadiK 1789® 

PrevtamllUn 

1090 1090 10® 
1190 11.75 11® 
81 .® 81® 81® 
67® 67® 69® 
107® 108® 108® 
225® 225® 22a® 
425 425 425 

91500 92000 92500 
4BJin jnen 4 ojo 
50® 50® 51® 
660 660 MO 


Betel tadoc 424*65 
Prevtom: 4378J4 


Total B 
Ustaor 
Video 
Vnwit# 


Ada A 

BanoodB 

BaneemerB 

Bimbo A 

CanoAl 

CanoGiTeJAl 

CemaCPO 

CftaC 

Inbuna B 

KknOBk Mat A 

TdevtsaCPO 

TdMttL 


3735 

18® 

1® 

IftTV 

41® 

2ft® 

a® 

1160 

22J5 

31® 

168® 

2165 


35® 

1806 

363 

I860 

39.15 

27® 

35® 

1110 

2110 

31® 

168® 

2095 


K® 37® 
1&T2 I860 
365 151 

I860 18J0 
39® 4000 
27® 20® 
36J0 37,95 
1128 1160 
2125 2170 
32® 33® 
168® 17000 
20® 2160 


Prague 


CsfcaSptfMM 
CEZ 

CskoPtavtn 
CdEotodovny 
Kanerad Bnka 1079 
5 PT Teleconi 455® 

Uttfpatrci 76J9 


250 

895 

66 

5010 


PX® Wet: 466.10 
Pterion: 461® 

241 248 248 

860 889® 88060 

66 66 64® 

5810 5810 5810 
10*0 1079 1060 
4*8 455® 45160 
75.10 76.16 7534 


Milan 

AfleonaAoie 

Bco Carom Ital 

BcaBdeunan 

Bcohtesa 

Bca Pot Verona 

BoaARono 

Benetton 

Compart 

Crodhtafim 

Edison 


MIBTriwNdkta 22922® 
Ptlritalfc 22438® 

24550 241® 24550 24000 
10840 10620 10790 10470 
102® 9&45 102® 9695 
10250 100® 10070 10085 
1690® 1675® 1676® 1699® 
3555 34® 3555 3440 
3710 3615 36® 3660 
1664 1546 1650 1 511 
9515 9370 95® 93® 
15020 146® 15020 14640 


Sao Paulo 

Lakbadtag 

Bcd BrosO PM 
SndtKDPM 
BrahroaPta 
Court PM 
CESPPfd 
CopdPMD- 
Ebtmbras 
EtetiapadoPfd 93® 
GoidiMpfa 16® 
Haubance Ptt 67000 
UoKSeretckK 36000 


T 


_MOC 96*709 
revtousi 985504 


1306' 

w® 

67X16 

3ft® 

37® 

10 .® 

35® 


12 ® 

0935 

67500 

36® 

35® 

10 ® 

33® 

90® 

16® 

650® 

me 


12 ® 12 .® 
0945 09® 
675.00 681® 
3640 37® 
35® 36® 
10J9 11® 
3140 35® 
90® 93® 
1630 16.15 
650® 6®® 
15U0O 360® 


Petrobrns Pfd 
SABESP 
Tetebras Pfd 
TetelPtri 
Tetesprtd 
CVRD Pfd 


High Low Ctose Prev. 

221® 216® 217® 216® 
1®® 139® 139® 145® 
12909 123® 124.70 127® 
87® 86® 87® 86® 
277® 271® 271® 275® 
24® 24® 74® 23® 


Higti Low Qos* Prev. 


High Law dase Prev. 


[mMrMHWfcK:3M7J7 
PlWtaUS: 396001 

38.00 37® 3735 37® 
40J5 39® 39® 39J5 
45® 4535 45® 45® 

56.00 56® 56® 55® 
4805 4735 48® 47® 
27.70 27® 27® 27® 
51® 5035 51® 50® 
3405 34® 34® 3415 
28® 2805 28® 27J0 
66® 6495 66® 64® 
65.75 6445 65175 64® 


Seoul 

Daewoo Heavy 
Hyundai Etec. 
Kookmin Bar* 
Korea El Pwr 
LG Electronics 
LGSemiGMi 
Pahang iron St 
Samsung Dolor 
Samsung Elec 
5am3uiwFire 
SHnban Bank 
SK Telecom 


Composite todoc 3*0-57 
Previous: 301 J2 

44® 4240 4320 4350 
29550 286® 294® 29550 
5310 5020 51® 5270 

147® 142® 146® 145® 
118® 11350 117® 1)7® 
113® 106® 112® HMD 
39000 380® 38500 388® 
376® 3*000 366® 373® 
416® 395® 41600 412® 
2370® 2260® 2310® 230000 
4780 45® 4660 47® 

4200® 3910® 4200® 4165® 


Shenzhen 


Steel 


B shares tadon 8209 
Previous: 8483 


138 


GuondgEJ Pwr 
ShandgQienra 
SZFTOnda 
SZ Kanta Elec 
Shenzhen Seg 
TsrmnKuen 


1® 

1® 

1® 

405 

4.7B 

478 

107 

X93 

X93 

135 

3® 

122 

6.® 

5® 

5.70 

8J9 

7.10 

7.11 

188 

3® 

172 

2J5 

241 

241 


309 


709 

179 

170 


□BX index: 687 J3 

Previous; 679^8 


12000 12030 
14a® 13900 
14300 14300 
3330 33.10 
41® 41® 
265.® 27000 
204® 288® 
moo 342.® 
237® 234® 
54® S3® 
164® 161® 
236.® 467.00 
119® 122® 
126® T24® 
6830 67® 


CACJfc 429301 
Previous: 412633 


B shores only, quoted in Hong Kong dollars. 


Singapore 


QtyDevtfs 

CydeCantage 
Dtanr Fann Irri ” 
DBS foreign 
DBS Land 
Fraser ft Weave 
HKLand" 

Joro Mathesn * 
Jard Strate^c ■ 

S&iSZ, 

D5 Unton Bk F 
Sing Air faretan 
Sing Land 
Sing Press 
Stag Tech Eng 
Sing Tech fna 
Sing Telecomm 
UtdOSea BkF 
•:m US dottars. 


Stockholm s x.uiwte ^w 

P WWB UI. 412234 


444 

434 

436 

426 

400 

190 

308 

196 

1® 

1® 

1® 

104 

945 

9J0 

9® 

9.65 

142 

137 

141 

140 

402 

444 

402 

450 

137 

IJ4 

1J7 

1® 

2.64 

Z-58 

1 SB 

Z63 

IJ5 

1.72 

173 

1.75 

207 

150 

205 

202 

5® 

*30 

540 

540 

304 

176 

3.82 

176 

8-30 

70S 

8.10 

aio 

lift 

no 

114 

110 

1230 

1140 

11.80 

1230 

1® 

1® 

1® 

1.23 

131 

1® 

1® 

132 

241 

2J4 

1® 

240 

£45 

SM 

5® 

£40 



Sydney 

Afl Orttarefes: 259206 
Pnmeus: 259200 


605 

6.75 

602 

*.79 

AMP 

19® 

19® 

19® 

1944 

ANZBMng 

11® 

906 

1076 

9® 

10.92 

9® 

10.77 

9.94 

BHP 

1402 

13® 

1301 

1191 


786 

2.71 

3 85 

201 

Brambles Ind. 

3102 

312* 

31® 

3141 

CBA 

1H.10 

170# 

mra 

18® 

CCAawffl 

in so 

1035 

1048 

11)48 

Coles Myw 

6® 

629 

6® 

646 

GofonU 

483 

4/4 

481 

4/7 


54S 

&® 

545 

S® 

CSR 

460 

400 

4® 

459 

FwtasBrow 

3.71 

143 

341 

344 

Gen. Prop.Tr. 

170 

244 

245 

249 

Lend Lease 

31® 

30 911 

30.91 

31® 

Nat Auit Bank. 

21® 

211)5 

21.15 

21® 

Nat Mutual Hdg 

127 

123 

325 

326 

News Corp 

1145 

II® 

1101 

ll® 

Ptoneertatl 

306 

m 

302 

110 

Pita Bras 3 

600 

6 34 

609 

60S 


19.10 

18.90 

19® 

19® 

SI George Bank 

• 9® 

920 

9® 

9.7/ 

Souttxnp 

5® 

490 

4.95 

527 

Terttra 

406 

195 

199 

195 

WMC 

492 

405 

407 

490 

WesHteUTrori 

115 

3,11 

3.11 

3.14 

ttajbwcBWns 

WOreBldePei 

9J6 

117 

902 

ft® 

9J4 

8.15 

9.73 

809 

tMtahcarttu 

5® 

522 

503 

529 


Taipei 

Acer 

A*. Saw 
AsustekComp. 
Cotaoy Life Ins. 
CIwHKjHwa Bk 
China Devefcrot 
China Steta 

FtretComm-Bk 


Stock Mrotal tadaa 772244 
Prenoea:7£79JT 
4300 4400 44.10 *3.» 
6700 65.® 6500 6600 
289® 28200 28400 28200 
106.® 101® 104.50 10550 
67® 65® 66® 65® 
SOJO 79® U® 79® 
21® 20® 2090 2040 
*snn <nnn 43 ® 63® 


Farmaa Ptadtc 
Hon HoiPrec. 
Hua Nan Bk 
IntlCoauiL Bk 
Nan lb Plashes 
Shin Kang Life 
Taiwan S««nl 
Utd Micro Etec. 
Utd world aria 


54® 

192® 

65® 

45® 

47® 

69® 

77® 

4138 

41® 


52® 

185® 

63® 

44® 

46® 

6ft.® 

76® 

40® 

41.10 


53® 



389 

377 

379 

390 

115.00 

188.® 

Toppom Print 

1444 

1416 

1433 

1447 

64.00 

63® 

Torav Ind 

708 

09/ 

703 

701 

44® 

44® 

Tosh 8xi 

555 

543 

552 

SSU 

46® 

46.00 

Toyo Trust 

665 

640 

654 

6/5 

68-00 

6ft® 

Toyota Loom 

2430 

2295 

2330 

2285 

77® 



3470 

3430 

3460 

34J0 

41® 

40.70 

West Japan Ry 

4990a 

4850a 

4850a 

4D90o 




2835 

2775 

MOD 

28® 



Yamato Trnnsp. 

1542 

1513 

ISM 

1S1J 



Yosuta Rre 

573 

560 

5*4 

554 


Tel Aviv 

BkHopaaltai 
BkLeuml 
Beam ter Tel 
IDBDev. 

Israel Cnem. 

Isr Discount Bk 
Koor Industrie* 
M-A- tnduslries 
Teva Ptraim. 


Tet Aviv 25 iadac 33SJ2 


a-xmmxieoo 


Tokyo 

Acaro 

Advantest 

Aflnomoto 

ANNkwonAlr 

Asatnfiank 

Asahi Brew 

AsnWChem 

AsahlGta® 

Bk Tokyo Mflw 

Bridgestone 

Canon 

Cent Japan Ry 
Oi-tUl fcla 
Chugcku Elec 
DWNipp Print 
DM- idii Kang 
Dohro House 
DaiwaSK 
DDI 
Denso 

East Japan Ry 
Eisal 

Fwiuc 

Fuil Bank 
Fufi Photo 
FuStv Netwk 

HachgurtiBk 
HBacW 
Hondo Motor 
1BJ 

llo-Vokodo 

JAL 

Japan Tobacco 
Jinca 
Kansu) Elec 
Kao 

Ka wi Steel 

Keyence 

KlnklNippRv 

Kirin Brewery 

Komatsu 

Kyooero 

Kyushu Etec 

LTCB 

Mand 

Matsu Comm 
Matsu Etec Ind 
Matsu Etec Wk 

Matm-kotobuki 

Mtaeaea 

MHutaishi 
Mitsubishi El 
MtaubishlEsI 
Mitsubishi Hvy 
Mitsubishi Tr 
Mosul 

Mitsui Mamie 
Mitsui Fudasn 
MuraiaMfg 
NEC 
NkWel 
NSduSec 
Nintendo 
Nipp Express 
Nippon 08 
Nippon Roper 
Nippon Steel 
NlssoiMetoP 
Nomura Sec 
NTT 

NTT Data 
0(1 Paper 
Omron 

Oriental Land 
Oris 

Osaka Gas 

Promise 

Ricoh 

Rohm 

Sakura Bk 

Sankyo 

SanwoBank 

Sanyo Etec 

Sec an 

SefcuRwy 

Seiifcui House 

Seven-Eleven 

Sharp 

SluneCMiCti 

SMieido 

Shizuoka Bk 

SMC 

Softbank 

Sony 

Sony Music Ent 
Sum homo 
SumitanioBk 
Sum it Cham 
SwnK Elec 
Sunn Marine 
Sum8 Metal 
Sunlit Trust 
Suzuki Mote 
Taisho Pharro 
TakedaChem 
Tatefep 
TDK 

TatwtuEJPw 
Tokal Bank 
Tokio Marine 
Tokyo El Pwr 
Tokyo Electron 
Tokyo Gas 


1140 11.19 1127 11® 
7.65 7® 7S2 13) 

12J02 11.79 11.92 11.93 
95® 93® 95.10 94® 
405 475 4® 4 ® 

4.90 4.73 4J7 4.7B 

450® 441® 444® 444® 
1204 11® 11® 11.93 
134 JO 134® 134® 13340 

Toronto 

Late raiding 

AbtHbl Cans. 

TSE ladustriab: 7320JI 
Previous; 726*48 

1830 18.10 18.15 18.10 

Alberta Energy 
Alcan Afuro 
Bolton) PwrSyi 
Bk Montreal 
BkNma Scotia 

3405 

4035 

49.95 

80.90 

36.10 

3X10 

39® 

47® 

79.10 

34.90 

34® 

4005 

47.95 

B0® 

3565 

33® 

39.95 

48.90 

79.00 

3475 





Barack Gold 
BCE 

2715 

65J0 

2675 

6430 

77.11) 

2* XI 









BC Telecomm 

53J5 

5180 

43® 

42® 


Previous: 15123.18 

Bombardier B 
CIBC 

41 JO 
47M 

40® 

49 ® 

41® 

4*45 

39® 

45.70 

6360 

6160 

6300 

6170 

Cdn Noil Peril 

78® 

/4® 

76® 

77® 

76® 

/40I 

7500 

7330 

CdnNatRes 

23J5 
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ASIA/PACIFIC 


Malaysia’s Mr. Fixit Leaves Investors Cold 


Bloomberg ATm-j 

KUALA LUMPUR — in- 
vestors gave a thumbs down to 
Prime Minister Mahathir Moha- 
mad's move to name an adviser, 
Daim Zainuddin, as a new cabinet 
minister to fix the country’s slump- 
ingeconomy. 

The Kuala Lumpur stock market 
was not impressed. The key Kuala 
Lumpur Composite Index slumped 
as much as 2 percent Thursday to a 
one-week low of 446.3. It closed at 
448.42. down 1-53 percent from 
Wednesday’s 455.37 close. 

The appointment of Mr. Daim. 
one of the nation's wealthiest busi- 
nessmen, is viewed as a check on 
the economic policies of Finance 
Minister Anwar Ibrahim, who has 
often been considered the more 
pragmatic of the two. 


David Chew, vice president of 
private banking at BNP Interna- 
tional Financial Services Ltd. in 
Singapore, said that investors 
viewed the appointment as a way 
for Mr. Mahathir to do things that 
Mr. Anwar may not agree with. 


ers.] 

“It looks like Mahathir is rein- 
ing in Anwar/' said Harold 
Crouch, a senior fellow at the Aus- 
tralian National University in Can- 
berra and the author of “Govern- 
ment & Society in Malaysia.” 


"Domestically, I have full control, 9 the prime 
minister said after appointing Mr. Daim. 


[A comment by Mr. Mahathir 
supported that view. The prime 
minister said he had secured full 
control over Malaysian economic 
policy by bringing his trusted ally 
back into the cabinet, Agence 
France-Presse reported. 

[“Domestically, I have full con- 
trol," Mr. Mahathir told report- 


Mr. Anwar has won plaudits from 
investors for cutting spending and 
pledging that banks will not be 
forced to bail out failing companies. 
He mounted a campaign to get 
companies to be more transparent 
and improve corporate governance. 

The finance minister has also re- 
peatedly had to allay investors' fears 


after Mr. Mahathir’s combative 
rhetoric made many of them wary. 

Mr. Daim’s appointment — an- 
nounced at Wednesday’s cabinet 
meeting — surprised his col- 
leagues, although nobody raised 
any concerns or objections, cabinet 
ministers said. 

“We took it very well,” said 
Rafidah Aziz, the minister for In- 
ternational Trade & Industry. 
“Why shouldn’t we? He was in the 
cabinet before.” Mr. Rafidah said, 
adding that Mr. Daim’s colleagues 
were quick to nickname him 
Malaysia’s “crisis minister.” 

Mr. Mahathir said Mr. Daim was 
made a cabinet minister because, 
without such a senior position, “he 
can't gain access” to foreign in- 
vestors to discuss Malaysia’s eco- 
nomic woes. 


Japan Extortionist Threat Grows 


Agence France-Presse 

TOKYO — Thousands of Jap- 
anese police will be deployed across 
Tokyo to deter corporate extortion- 
ists Friday when nearly all the coun- 
try's companies hold their annual 
shareholder meetings, officials said. 

About 4,700 officers will stand by 
at the meetings looking for sokaiya, 
or corporate racketeers, who 
threaten to disrupt the usually brief 
sessions unless they have received 
their payoffs. 

More than 2,300 companies hold 
their annual meetings Friday. 

Japanese companies customarily 
try to wrap up their meetings rapidly 
since speed is often equated with 
financial good health. Many compa- 
nies have admitted paying off cor- 
porate extortionists in order to be 


able to finish their meetings 
smoothly and quickly. 

Big names such as the country's 
top brokerage house, Nomura Se- 
curities Co., and a major commercial 
bank, Dai-ichi Kangyo Bank Ltd., 
have been implicated in sokaiya 
payoff scandals in the past year. 

Payoff scandals engulfed other 
leading companies, including Mit- 
subishi Electric Corp., Hitachi Ltd., 
Daiwa Securities Co. and Mit- 
subishi Motors Corp. 

Sokaiya use shareholder meet- 
ings to extort money from compa- 
nies by threatening to disclose dam- 
aging information about the 
companies and their executives. 

The few meetings already held 
this year lasted longer than usual as 
management faced falling profits in 


a recession-struck Japan and 
anxious stockholders. 

The troubled Long-Term Credit 
Bank of Japan Ltd., which is des- 
perately seeking a merger partner to 
stave off collapse, found that its 
meeting Thursday lasted two and a 
half hours. Last year, it was over in 
just 36 minutes. 

Most Japanese companies bold 
their meetings on the same day to 
limit disruptions by sokaiya. 

A police survey last month found 
that of 2.200 Tokyo-based listed 
companies known to have paid 
sokaiya, 328 had ended subscrip- 
tions to gangster magazines, a form 
of illegal payoffs. The corporate ex- 
tortionists had lost an estimated 20 
billion yen ($142 million) in income 
as a result, the police said. 


INDONESIA: Accord Set With IMF on Revised Bailout 


Continued from Page 1 


80 


inflation is likely to be about 
percent this year, officials said 

Officials said the adjustments had 
to be made to their last revised 
agreement after riots in May that 
damaged the country’s infrastruc- 
ture and forced President Suharto to 
step down last month after 32 years 
in power. 

"Production and exports have 
been disrupted, unemployment is 
increasing, banking activities are 
partially paralyzed, the distribution 
network is not fully functioning,” 
Mr. Neiss said. “Food prices are 
rising and general confidence is low. 
We face a situation of emergency 
and in such a situation the emphasis 


getting the economy back on track, 
but to keep it running as well. 

In doing so, officials hope to avoid 
mere social unrest that would further 
weaken domestic and international 
confidence in the country. Subsidies 
are being maintain ed on essential 
goods to avoid riots over high prices. 

Immediate priorities include as- 
suring the supply of essential goods 
at affordable prices, preventing in- 
flation from accelerating and keep- 
ing die banking system functioning. 

A budget deficit of 8.5 percent was 
forecast for the 1998-99 fiscal year. 

The April agreement had predicted 
an economic contraction of 5 percent 
this year and estimated that inflation 
would be45 percent. As a result of the 
further decline in the economy, the 


on economic policies has to be on ‘ government of President B.J. Habibie 
first things first” said it needed more financial assist- 

The revised plan is expected to 

make possible a resumption of lend- 
ing from the international rescue 
package, which has been suspended 
since early May. Disbursement of the 
next $1 billion, in funds from the IMF 
could only come after a meeting of the 
agency's board of directors, which 
will be held between July 8 and the 
middle of the month, Mr. Neiss said. 

An amendment to the reform mea- 
sures includes a {dan for independent 
audits of several government 
companies that the Suharto family 
and their cronies had interests in. 

“Based on these audits it should 
be possible to redirect a substantial 
amount of the nation’s resources 
back to the budget where they be- 
long and where they are urgently 
needed,” Mr. Neiss said. 

He painted a Bleak picture of the 
situation in Indonesia, the world's 
fourth most populous country, and 
indicated that the immediate priority 
of the bailout was no longer simply 


ance — at least $4 billion — to assure 
success of the reform agreement. 

“At this critical moment, we are 
seeking the further support of the 
international community to ensure the 
success of our economic program,” 
the government said in a statement 
Additional loans have been prom- 
ised by the World Bank, die Asian 
Development Bank and Japan. 

Market analysts in Jakarta said 
they had expected the Indonesian cur- 
rency, the rupiah, to strengthen along 
with the yen last week but it now 
appears to be in a decline independent 
from crises in the rest of Asia. 

Officials predicted that the rupiah 
would stabilize around 10,000 to the 
U.S. dollar — compared with an es- 
timate of 6,000 in the April agreement 
— by the fourth quarter of the year. On 
Thursday, the rupiah was at 14,950. 


Asia Expert Sees 
6 Years of Crisis 

Agence France-Presse 

MANILA — A foil recovery 
from the Asian financial crisis 
could take up to six years of 
painful adjustments by regional 
economies, the dean of the 
Asian Development Bank In- 
stitute said here Thursday. 

“I don’t think there’s any- 
body in the world who knows 
when this will end, but my own 
personal reading is that it's go- 
ing to be longer than what a 
whole lot of people have been 
saying,” Jesus Estanislao said. 

“Many of the problems are 
rather deep in terms of structure 
so it will take some time for us 
to be able to work them out,” 
said Mr. Estanislao. a former 
Philippine finance secretary. 

He noted foal the Philippines 
took “five to six years” after a 
new government took over in 
1986 before recovering from 
foe debt crisis that began in the 
final years of Ferdinand Mar- 
cos's 20-year rule. 

An economic monitoring 
and surveillance mechanism 
within the Association of South 
East Asian Nations is expected 
to be created this year with the 
ADB headquarters in Manila 
serving as the secretariat, Mr. 
Estanislao said. 

ASEAN includes Brunei, In- 
donesia, Laos, Malaysia, 
Burma, the Philippines, Singa- 
pore, Thailand and Vietnam. 

The surveillance plan will in- 
clude only the “original 
ASEAN five” — Indonesia, 
Malaysia, the Philippines, 
Singapore and Thailand, Mr. 
Estanislao said. 


China Firms 
Start Hedging 
Against Yuan 

Bloomberg Business Nm 

HONG KONG — China’s gov- 
ernment-backed companies in Hong 
Kong may be getting subversive. 

A suing of government invest- 
ment vehicles, or “red chips," are 
taking out loans denominated is the 
Chinese currency, the yuan, to 
hedge against a possible depreci- 
ation — even though Beijing says 
the yuan will not be devalued. 

The moves come as the yen con- 
tinues to slide, making Japanese ex- 
ports cheaper on world markets and 
increasing pressure on the yuan — 
one of foe last major Asian cur- 
rencies pegged to the U.S. dollar. 

Red chips such as Beijing En- 
terprises Holdings Ltd., Tianjin De- 
velopment Holdings Ltd.. China 
Everbrighl International Ltd. and 
Guangdong Brewery Holdings Ltd. 
are increasing yuan borrowings. On 
Thursday, Guangdong Investment 
Ltd., a Hong Kong-based invest- 
ment vehicle of the government of 
that southern Chinese province, said 
it would, too. 

“Having seen the Asian financial 
turmoil, people are naturally more 
careful with their currency risks," 
said Stanley Wong, regional treas- 
urer for Northeast Asia at Standard 
Chartered Bank. 

While China has repeatedly said 
it will not devalue the currency, re- 
ports last week that Beijing had 
changed its stance prompted the 
U.S. Federal Reserve to act with the 
Bank of Japan and sell the U.S. 
currency to boost foe yen. 

That intervention lifted the yen as 
high as 136. 15 to foe U.S. dollar after 
it had fallen as low as 146.14. But the 
yen has resumed its slide, and that 
worries Chinese executives. 

“We have confidence in the gov- 
ernment's pledge not to devalue the 
yuan, but to be responsible to our 
shareholders it's also necessary for 
us to do some hedging,” Hu Zhao- 
guang, chairman of Beijing Enter- 
prises, which is traded in Hong 
Kong, said this month. 

He said all of foe company's ’cur- 
rent debt of 1.2 billion Hong Kong 
dollars ($155 million) was denom- 
inated in yuan, but said it had been 
prompted to consider hedging by a 
$150 million syndicated loan it was 
arranging with Chase Manhattan 
Bank, Standard Chartered Bank and 
Sumitomo Bank. 

“Prudence" is the reason cited 
by Zhong Guangchao. chairman of 
Guangdong Investment, which in- 
vests in real estate, infrastructure, 
services, trading and manufacturing 
in Hong Kong and China. 

Guangdong Investment said it 
would increase borrowing in the 
yuan through its mainland- incorpor- 
ated subsidiaries and repay debt de- 
nominated in foreign currencies, 
primarily the U.S. dollar. 
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Bombay . . 

■ 3,143:79 '+2.06 

Source : TetekurS Inu-muiunji McraU Tribune 

Very briefly: 


• Merrill Lynch & Co. , the largest U.S. brokerage by sales, 
plans to open 29 branches next month in Japan and 4 others 
later this year, company officials said. It is foe first foreign 
securities firm to set up a retail operation catering to Japanese 
individuals. 

• Philippine Airlines Inc. hired 62 pilots to replace those it 
fired after they went on strike, parr of a plan to rebuild the 
crippled carrier as a smaller company. Meantime, European 
consortium Airbus Industrie said it was taking back eight 
Airbus passenger aircraft leased by the airline. 

• General Electric Capital Corp. bought 85 percent of all 
loans at Thailand's biggest-yet liquidation sale of 56 bankrupt 
finance companies. 

• Daitnaru Uml, foe Japanese department store operator, said 
that poor sales would force it to liquidate subsidiaries in 
France and Hong Kong and sell its stake in a Thai company 
this year. Daimaru is to suffer an extraordinary loss of 7 billion 
yen ($50 million) on foe liquidation of Hong Kong Daimaru 
Ltd. and 1 billion yen on Daimaru France SA. 

•Adaptec Inc. and Hyundai Electronics America agreed to 
scrap Adaptec's proposal $775 million purchase of Hy- 
undai's Symbios Lie. unit, which makes devices that connect 
computers to networks, saying U.S. Federal Trade Com- 
mission approval was “unlikely.” 

• National Foods Ltd-, an Australian dairy products and juice 
company, has again increased its bid for Pauls Ltd., valuing 
its Brisbane-based rival at 403 million Australian dollars 
($241 million). 

• Ford Motor Co. may be forced to write off much of its 12- 
year investment in Kla Motors Corp. as the South Korean 
government prepares to clean up the insolvent auto man- 
ufacturer for an international sale. Kia will be put up for 
auction as early as the end of August, said Kang Bong Kyun. 
a senior presidential secretary for economic affairs. 
•Moody's Investors Service, the U.S. ratings agency, cut its 
ratings for Japan's Mitsubishi Heavy Industries Ltd., Ja- 
pan’s largest heavy machinery marker, blaming the firm’s 
expansion into more risky business. Moody's cut Mitsubishi 
Heavy’s long-term senior unsecured debt rating from “Aa3" 
to upper medium grade “A I,” with a negative outlook. 

• Australian company directors will be forced to tell share- 
holders what they earn, according to new laws passed by the 
government. Under foe new rules, directors of listed compa- 
nies and the five highest-paid company officeholders will 
have to disclose their pay packages. afp. Blmnnhcrg. Berners 


ADS: Global Consumers Are More Similar Than Different 
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male than female,” he added, “and 
found disproportionately in the de- 
veloped and developing nations of 
Asia like Japan and the Philippines.” 
They have little time for media apart 
from newspapers. 

• Devours: This group, 22 percent 
of adults, has “more traditional val- 
ues,” Mr. Miller said, like “faith, 
duty, obedience, respect for elders," 
and is concentrated in Africa, Asia and 
foe Middle East. Devouts are least 
involved with the media and least 
likely to want Western brands. 

• Altruists: As foe name implies, 
altruists, 18 percent of adults, are 
“very outer focused,” Mr. Miller 
said, interested in social issues and 
causes. They are “generally well edu- 


cated,” he added, as well as older, 
with a median age of 44, and “more 
female than foe norm.” Altruists are 
often found in Latin America and Rus- 
sia. 

• Intimates: This group, at 15 per- 
cent of the adult population, is com- 
posed of “people,'’ Mr. Miller said, 
“focusing on relationships very close 
to home: spouses, significant others, 
family, colleagues, friends.” 

Intimates, frequently found in Bri- 
tain, Hungary, the Netherlands and the 
United States, "are well worth tar- 
geting” if you are selling familiar 
consumer brands, he added. 

They are “very heavy users of me- 
dia that can be shared to create a 
common bond with other people,” 
Mr. Miller said, like radio, movies and 
television. 


• Fun seekers: At 12 percent of 
adults and “foe youngest group," Mr. 
Miller said, fun seekers prize values 
such as “pleasure, excitement, adven- 
ture and looking good." They fre- 
quent bans, clubs and restaurants and 
devour electronic media. 

This is “foe group that is more 
global in its lifestyle,” he added, 
“particularly in music.” He said, “It 
really is an MTV generation.” 

• Creatives: The smallest group, at 
10 percent, is dedicated to “learning, 
knowledge and technology,” Mr. 
Miller stud, and is “a global trend- 
setter in owning a PC, using a PC, 
surfing the Web.” 

Creatives “are the highest con- 
sumers of media” of any group, he 
said, "with a big skew toward books, 
magazines and newspapers.” 


AT&T: Internet Arranges a $48 Billion Marriage of Phone and Cable Companies ■ 
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barely visible five years ago. 

Indeed, even as AT&T began talk- 
ing to TCI days ago, the phone com- 
pany was still trying to arrange a 
merger with America Online, which 
decided to remain independent — at 
least for the time being. 

* ‘Just as the home computer earned 
a whole lot of changes over the last 10 
years, there is going to be a new 

revolution in telecommunications," 
said Barry Schuler, president of cre- 
ative development at America Online. 
“When you are chatting with 
someone on AOL, you wiO be able to 
click a button and your phone will nng 
and you can talk to them by voice.” 

AT&T, primarily a long-distance 
telephone carrier, with 90 million cus- 
tamers, and TCI, still mainly a cable 
television company, serving 13 mil- 
lion homes, are already dabblers in 
Internet service. 


AT&T's Worldnet Internet access 
service has attracted about 1 million 
customers. TCI owns about 40 per- 
cent of At Home Network, which is 
developing technology and informa- 
tion and entertainment content for 
high-speed Internet access over tele- 
vision cables. 

While phone networks have foe ad- 
vantage of being able to route traffic 
virtually anywhere on the system, 
cable networks have a much higher 
canying capacity — which on the 
Internet translates to higher speed. 

Yet both companies know the net- 
work future lies not in today’s tele- 
phone-network or cable-system tech- 
nologies but in providing consumers 
and businesses with high-speed net- 
work access based on Internet tech- 
nology — whether for data transfers, 
voice conversations or, eventually, 
even TV-quality video. 

While Internet traffic can flow over 
phone wires or cable lines or even 


wireless radio waves, the Internet it- . 
self employs a transmission format 
that is far more efficient and flexible 
than telephone or cable systems and 
seems destined eventually to render 
those conventional systems obsolete. 

‘ ‘There is going to be no difference 
between local and long distance, be- 
tween voice and data, between voice 
mail and e-mail,” said Howard An- 
derson of the Yankee Group, a tele- 
communications consulting firm. 

Such a network is so flexible that 
everything from thermostats to refri- 
gerators to door locks is being designed 
so it can be linked to die Internet and 
controlled remotely by the owners. 

But the many billions of dollars that 
will be required fra- foe communica- 
tions industry to update its networks for 
a future aO-Lntemet format must come 
from the revenues of current custom- 
era. That is why the first battles in the 
long war over who provides Internet 
access to the home will probably be 


over local voice telephone service. 

After all, nearly every household, 
regardless of whether it subscribes to 
cable service or has a personal com- 
puter, requires phone service. 

AT&T has not had a direct line into 
most consumers’ homes since it was 
banished from the local telephone 
business by foe Bell System breakup in 
1984. Bur the company, freed to return 
to foe local phone business by the 
Telecommunications Act of 1 996, now 
hopes to offer customers a complete 
package that includes local, long-dis- 
tance and wireless telephone service, 
along with cable television and In- 
ternet access, all on one monthly bilL 

Mr. Anderson of the Yankee Group 
said the eventual winner in die market 
would be decided early. 

"The first person to provide high- 
speed Internet access with voice and 
data wins,” he said, “because if cus- 
tomers are satisfied, they are never 
going to switch.” 





Milan, Corso Matteotti 5 

Property of Banco Monte dei Paschi di Siena S.pJ\. 

Servizi Immobiliari Banche - S.I.B. S.p.A. has been given the task of promo- 
ting the sale of the building located in Corso Matteotti 5, Milan, as is and in its present 

legal status. The building is located in a ' J!__ *■**■ ” 

Babila and Piazza della Scala, and is part 

gn by the architect Lancia in the early 1930s. The building nas six above-gi 
plus a basement level and a mezzanine floor, with an inner courtyard with vehicle 
access from Via Monte napoleone, 1 . With the exception of the areas of the building for 
commercial use on the ground and mezzanine floors, and the apartment located on 
the third floor (occupied without contract), the building is completely vacant. 

Interested parties should present fully secured purchase offers, by 12:00 noon on 
July 31, 1998 via registered letter win return receipt sent to Servizi Immobiliari 
Banche - S.I.B. S.p.A in Milan, Via Verziene a 13. 

Procedure for presenting offers: 
indicate the purchase price for the entire 
complex, specifying payment dates and 
methods; 

• indicate the offer’s term of validity, which 
should be no less than 45 days starting 
from July 31, 1998; 

• provide a bank declaration that an irre- 
vocable time deposit has been made up 
to the date the offer is expected to -expire, 
in favor of Banca Monte dei Paschi di 
Siena S.p.A for a sum no less than 10% 
of the price offered; 

• declare that the offering party Is intere- 
sted in buying solely on its own behalf 
and not on behalf of a person or com- 
pany to be indicated later; 

• attach a declaration of consent to per- 
mit Servizi Immobiliari Banche - S.I.B. S.p-A. to process the offeror’s personal data 
and transmit it to the Owner in compliance with Italian Privacy Law 675/96. 

Offers presented will be submitted to Banca Monte dei Paschi di Siena S.pA, for 
the necessary evaluations. Acceptance will be notified by registered letter. If there are 
a number Of offers, the Owner reserves the right to invite the offerors, via a registered 
fetter explaining how to raise bids, to a meeting the date of which shall be therein indi- 
cated, where higher offers can be made within the framework of a competitive bidding. 
The premises can be examined by appointment, confirmed via fax sent to Servizi 
Immobiliari Banche - S.I.B. S.pA of Milan -.Sales Management Office. 

This announcement is not a public otter pursuant to Art 1 336 ol me Italian Civil Code. Thus, receipt of 
offers involves no obligation to sell to said offerors, nor does ft give them any rights tor any reason, including 
the right to brokerage or advisory fees, even where the offer is accepted. The provisions of the ItaHan 
announcement wiH prevail over any other advertisement In a foreign language in foreign newspapers. 

This announcement and the sales process arc governed by Italian law. 



Full documentation about 
the building is also availa- 
ble on-line at the following 
Internet address: 
httod/www-sib-spacom 


SlB 

Servizi immoMOari Banche 




via Verziere, 13 - 20122 Milan 
Tel. (+39) 02-77.831 
Fax (+39) 02-77.83^17 
E-mail Sales Office: 
business@sib-spa.com 
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The New Berlin: 50 Years After the Airlift 
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Fifty years ago, Berfinets 
astounded the world with 
their spirit and courage in the 
face of a Soviet blockade of 
the AKed-controtied western 
part of the city. For 13 
months, the AHIes flew in 
fuel, food and other 
necessities. Thewm,an 
imparatieled feat of logistics, 
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intheCoMWar. 
Since the Bertin Waft feJiin 
1989, anew dty has been 
emerging, as symbofoed by 
therefabishmentofthe 
Reichstag. Amid historical 
commemorations like the 
May 14 ceremony with 
ChanceBor Helmut Kohl, 
President BiBCGnton and 
Colonel GaB Halvorsen, 
Bertin is busy assuming Its 
entitled role: serving as 
the hub of the new 
Certiral Europe. 
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An American plane arrives at Berth's Tempe&mf Airport in 1948, bmg supplies to 
the city's blockaded residents. 


An Unparalleled Feat 
Of Logistics and Stamina 


i f . j 

Lo ^ fit S f f fjj jj* The seemingly impossible airlift broke the Soviets ' chokehold on Berlin. 


The Candy Bomber 
Makes His Return 


The Airlift and Afterward: 
Important Dates 


liuinii New Eur 


I t was one of the finest hours in modem 
history. On June 24, 1948, the Soviet 
army imposed a blockade around West 
Berlin. Two days later, the Allied response 
began. For the next 13 months, this “half- 
city” of 2 million people was supplied 
entirely by air — an unparalleled feat of 
logistics. 

By emphasizing the Allies’ will to resist 
Soviet aggression, the airlift made the 
policy of containment credible and led. 4) 
years later, to the tearing down of the Berlin 
Wall. The airlift also gave Berlin a new 
identity as a front-line city in the Cold War. 
Subsequent events — including the build- 
ing of the wall in 1961 — strengthened this 
identity. 

“For us in West Berlin, the successful 
completion of the airlift gave rise to a strong 
certainty and a ‘someday’ hope.” says 
Eberhard Diepgen. Berlin’s mayor. “The 
certainty was that the Allies would stand by 
us, no matter what might come. The hope — 
and it was often a vety distant one — was 
that, someday. Berlin would begin anew, 
would set out upon a new path, one having 
nothing to do with the Cold War and its 
political and economic constraints.” 


The integrated city 

Since the Wall came down in 1989. a new 


Berlin has been in the making. The city is 
preparing for the return of Germany's fed- 


preparing for the return of Germany 
era! government. Over the last deca 


era! government. Over the last decade, no 
city in the world has revamped more of its 
area, political systems, transport infrastruc- 
ture and daily life than Berlin. In doing so, it 
has pioneered new methods of development 
and redevelopment. 

In order to overcome the difficulties re- 
sulting from the Cold War years of isolation 
and its aftermath, the city has to assume the 
role that its geographic position and the size 
of its population, academic and business 
communities have thrust upon it: serving as 
the hub of the new Central Europe. 

Fifty years ago, the Soviets imposed a 
blockade on all rail and road links con- 
necting Ailied-centrolled Germany and 
Berlin. The plan was to take the western part 
of the city by starving it into submission. 


The plan was soundly conceived. No one 
had ever undertaken to supply a city of West 
Berlin's size — 2 million people, hundreds 
of thousands of cars, several battalions of 
Allied soldiers, dozens of hospitals and 
several power plants and newspapers — 
solely by air. 

It was believed technically impossible. 
Nor was it thought that the Allies would be 
prepared to expend the vast amount of 
resources and labor needed to do so. 

The Allies knew why they were going to 
“draw a line in the sand,” in the words of 
General Lucius Clay, commander of the 
Allied forces in Central Europe. This was 
the place where the Sonets were going to be 
contained. 

Even the Allies weren’t certain if they 
could pull off the airlift. 

But they did. The first of the Skymasters 
and Dakotas landed in West Berlin on June 
26, 1948. 

Some 300.000 flights by Allied airplanes 
delivered nearly 2.5 million tons of fuel, 
food, medicines and other supplies to the 
western half of the city. 

The airlift ended on May 12, 1949. when- 
the Soviet Army gave up and allowed Al- 
lied convoys of food-bearing trucks to reach 
the city. West Berlin had been kept alive — 
barely. The city's residents had spent those 
15 months largely in the dark ■ — electricity 
was available for two hours a day — and 
often hungry. 

The airlift changed West Berlin’s image. 
In the world’s eyes, the city went from being 
the capital of the defeated Nazi Germany to 
the easternmost outpost of the free world, 
the “splendid island.” as Churchill called it. 
in which the ideals and benefits of de- 
mocracy and of a Western-style free-market 
economy were put on display. 

The avid recipients of this message were 
the residents of East Berlin and the rest of 
the German Democratic Republic. The 
political and economic freedoms prevailing 
in West Berlin attracted easterners in 
droves. To stop this hemorrhaging of the 
young and talented, the GDR’s government 


Pilot Gail Halvorsen s cargo delighted Berlin s kids. 


Since 1948, Colonel Gail 
Halvorsen (retired) has been a 
star, at least to hundreds of thou- 
sands of Berliners who arc now 
between the ages of 50 and 65. It 
took half a century, however, for 
him to become a media 
celebrity. 

There were reasons for his rel- 
ative, anonymity. Mr. Halvorsen 
was one ofthe thousands of pilots 
flying the Skymasters and other 
airplanes keeping 
Berlin fed and fueled. 

It was arduous, dan- 
gerous work, in- 
volving landing on 
barely lit runways in 
all sorts of weather, 
with little time to 
sleep or recuperate and little mar- 
gin for error. Seventy-eight of 
these pi lots were killed during the 
runs. Hundreds more were res- 
cued from their crash-landed air- 
planes by the 20.000 Berliners 
working for the Allied author- 
ities. 

A number of the airplanes 
(altered during the runs, forcing 
the pilots to parachute into East 
Germany. 

The stories of their escapes to 
freedom, often with the help of 
local inhabitants, became a staple 
of the world's newspapers. In 
spite of the danger and work in- 
volved. Mr. Halvorsen still had 
time and energy enough to come 
up with an ingenious idea. 

On. one of his early runs, just 
before landing he released small 
handmade parachutes bearing 
candy and chocolate over Ber- 
lin's Tempelhof district It was an 
instant success. Word of the 


“candy bomber” and his won- 
derful freight spread, and Ber- 
lin's children flocked to the air- 


port. 

A fter repeating his feat several 
times. Mr. Halvorsen gave his 
brainchild a name: Operation 
Little Vittles. a play on the air- 
lift's unofficial name. Operation 
Vittles. Other pilots soon joined 
him in releasing candy from the 
sky. and a legion ofvolunteers in 
the United States 
started stitching to- 
gether the para- 
chutes. By the time it 
was over. 250,000 
parachutes had been 
released. Photo- 
graphs of the candy 
spiraling into the outstretched 
arms of the waiting children sub- 
sequently became a staple of 
every account of the airlift 

Mr. Halvorsen can thank-those 
kids for his belated rise to fame. 
Virtually every Berliner over 50 
— or so it seems — has by now 
been interviewed by one of Ger- 
many's newspapers or TV sta- 
tions. The interviewees have 
used this opportunity to express 
their heartfelt thanks to Mr. 
Halvorsen and the other pilots, 
reviving memories of Operation 
Little Vittles in the process. 

After being an honored guest 
at the ceremonies — held on May 
1 5 and attended by President Bill 
Clinton and Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl — marking die 50th an- 
niversary of the airlift Mr. 
Halvorsen is participating in a 
number of other airlift-related 
events, including the restating of 
a “candy run." • 


• June 24, 1948: The Soviet Army imposes a land blockade on West Berlin. The 
objective: to starve the city into submission. 

• June 26, 1948: General Lucius Clay, the U.S. military commander in Berlin, 
orders the launching ofthe airlift, which U.S. pilots later nickname Operation 
Vittles. The first of 300.000 rounckh e-clock flights arrives in the city. 

In ail. they will bring nearly 2.5 million tons of fuel. food, paper and medicine 
to West Berlin and will be the main, but not sole, supply source to the city. At 
peak times, the United States’ 330 Skymasters plus other Allied aircraft land 
every 30 seconds at Berlin’s Tempelhof, Gatow and Tegel airports, and on the 
Havel River. By the time it’s over. 78 people will have lost their lives while 
carrying out these missions. Total distance flown will come to 175 million 
kilometers. 

• May 12, 1949: The Soviet Army lifts the blockade. 

• May 24, 1949: The Federal Republic of Germany is founded. 

• September 30, 1949: The last flight 

• October 7, 1949: The German Democratic Republic is created. 

• August 13, 1961: The German Democratic Republic begins building the 
Berlin Wall. 

• November 9, 1989: The Berlin Wall is breached by surging crowds from both 
halves ofthe city. 

• October 3. 1990: Germany is reunified. 

• 1999-2000: Germany's federal government completes the main phase of its 
relocation to Berlin. 
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Colonel GaB Halvorsen, the originator of Operation Uttie Vittles. 


Anniversary Celebrations and Events 


Open-air concert by Germany’s Youth Orchestra 
The Gendarmenmarkt in East Berlin. June 26 


Continued on page 22 


Opening of the Museum ofthe Allied Powers 
Clayallee 135. Tel.: (49 30) 818 199 0. June 27 
Airlift Days at Tempelhof Airport 
Tel.: (49 30) 69 51 27 92. June 27-28 
Berlin Festival Weeks 

The airlift will be one of the themes of this year's event 
Tel.: (49 30) 254 89 100. Sept. 2-0ct. 5 

For further details on all these events: 

Call the special hotline: (49 30) 2401 0 


Cleaner, Greener Development 


Berlin is already proving its commitment to the concept of sustainable development. 


BERLIN Ilf 1 998 


W hile the world mar- 
vels at how rapidly 
Berlin is emerging 


TTTiF- 


vv Berlin is emerging 
from its welter of construc- 
tion sites, many of fee city's 
residents grumble about fee 
lack of progress. 

That’s only to be expected, 
says Eberhard Diepgen, Ber- 
lin's mayor. 

“It’s much easier to per- 
ceive fee progress being 
made when you’re in Berlin 
every few months or so.’ he 
says. “When you go past the 
same construction sites every 
day. it’s hard to notice any 
changes — and very easy to 
remark upon the dust and 
blocked sidewalks and other 
inconveniences. 

“1 like to compare Berlin 
to a house being built by a 
family in residence there. 
They know that the house 
will soon be completed and 
feat it will be wonderful, bur 
these facts tend to get ob- 
scured by fee day-to-day ir- 
ritations arising from uving 
in an unfinished building. 



Eberhard Diepgen, Bertin’s 
mayor, says of the ament spate 
of construction: “Hite to 
compare Berlin to a house 
peingbtsitbyafamtiyin 
residence there.” 


Cleaner air and water 

The Berliners have other 
complaints, including fee rel- 
atively high rare of unem- 
ployment prevailing in me 
city. But one aspect of city 
life enjoys universal 
the city's environment Ber- 
lin s air and water quality 
have improved dramatically 
over the past decade. 


The improvements are 
partly fee result of East Ber- 
lin’s ecological cleanup. 

The east’s heavily pollut- 
ing industrial facilities have 
been shut down or equipped 
wife scrubbers and other end- 
of-the-pipe pollution treat- 
ment equipment. The new in- 
dustries taking their place use 

integrated environmental 
management systems to 
avoid producing pollution in 
fee first place. 

West Berlins advanced 

scwase-treatmcni system has 
been extended throughout 

the- city. Virtually all of the 
automobi les and trucks being 
driven m the east arc 
equipped with catalytic con- 

SrteiTor low-emission dic- 

Xtgines like those » the 
W West Berlin hasn't been 


excluded from environmen- 
tal upgrading either. 

A citywide network of air 
pollution monitoring stations 
has been set up over fee past 
decade. Many of fee city’s 
buildings, in both east and 
west, have been equipped 
wife active and passive solar 
heating systems. 

Berlin’s mass transit sys- 
tem. fee recipient of a large 
part of the 50 billion 
Deutsche marks ($28 billion) 
spent on fee city's transport 
infrastructure, has been re- 
furbished and extended. . 

Berlin has substantially 
cut its output of wastes and 
increased recycling efforts. 
As of fee end of 1 996, Berlin 
was recycling 83 percent of 
its paper and 94 percent of its 
glass. 


with ways to grow on a sus- 
tainable basis,” he says. 
“The term ‘sustainable’ has 
both ecological and econoni- 
ic connotations, and these are 
intertwined.” 

The work includes revital- 
izing many of Berlin's neigh- 
borhoods: making them into 
places that are both attractive 


THE MAIN EXHIBITIONS OF THE NATIONALGALERIE 


Continued on page 24 ■ 


Paula 

Modersohn -Becker 

Paintings 

May 8 -July 27, 1998 


ARNOLD BOCKUN - GIORGIO DE CHIRICO - MAX ERNST 
A Trip Into Unknown 
20. 5. - 9. 8. 1998 Neue Notionalgalerie 


Reviving neighborhoods 
The alleviation of fee city’s 
pollution-related problems, 
important though it is. rep- 
resents only one part of the 
re-engineering of the city’s 
environment points out 
Peter Stricdcr, Berlin's sen- 
ator (minister) for urban de- 
velopment fee environment 
and technology. 

“The main ferusi of our 
work is creating urban con- 
ditions that minimize fee im- 
pact of fee city’s residents 
and its business community 
on fee environment and 
provide the local economy 



LYONEL FEININGER - FROM GELMERODA TO MANHATTAN 
Retrospective of The Paintings 
3. 7.-11. iO. 1998 Neue Notionalgalerie 


FONTANE AND THE VISUAL ARTS 
4 9. -29. 11.1998 

Kulturfbmm next to the newly opened Gemaldegalerie 


Srtf-pomaiL 1900 


Kunsthandel 
Wolfgang Werner KG 
Fasanenstraflc 72 
D- 1071 9 Berlin 
Tel 49-30-882 76 16 
Mon - Fri 10 a.m. - 1 p.m. 
3 p.m. - 6 p.m. 

Sat 10 a.m. - 1 p.m. 




SENSATION - YOUNG BRITISH ARTISTS 
FROM THE SAATCHI COLLECTION 
30.9.1998-17.1.1999 

Hamburger Bahnhof • Museum fur Gegenwart Berlin 


PAUL GAUGUIN - PARADISE LOST 
31.10.1998-10.1.1999 
Neue Notionalgalerie 


a mipe in < i\kumiE& BtBMracBeriht 


NATIONALGALERIE • POTSDAMER STR.50 • 10785 BERUN 
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The New Berlin: SO Years After the Airlift 


JStock Exchange 
Eyes a New Niche 
In High-Tech Firms 


Local companies are looking to launch IPOs. 



I? 

P: : 


S*: 


'What makes 
Berlin so 
attractive is 
the large amount 
of financing power 
now assembled 
oi the city' 


he individual components of Berlin V financial sector 
seem to be feeing very different prospects. Thanks to a 
| [Jl further expansion of its catchment area, Bcri in s bank- 
1 1 ing sector should be set For strong growth, but the city's small 

♦ stock exchange feces ovcrpoweringly strong competition 
{■from the mighty Frankfurt Stock Exchange! 

^ In November 1997. Frankfurt introduced its XETRA 
i (exchange electronic trading) on-line system. The system 
r Unks most of the country and much of Europe in a single 
> electronic trading floor. 

| Once confined to serv ing a market of 2 million people and 
-"■several thousand companies. Berlin’s banks fully exploited 
opportunities arising from the fall of the Berlin Wall. 
T* They extended their networks throughout greater Berlin and 
[>beyond. greatly expanding their customer base — and bal- 
ance sheet totals — in the process. Spurred by rising incomes 
» and sales in Central and Eastern Europe, Berlin's banks are 
i | now busy forging ties throughout the region. 

1 » “1 believe that the Berlin Stock Exchange has a very bright 

I J future, and that's precisely because of XETRA. plus the city's 

* proximity to the CEE region and Berlins large stock of 
| young high-tech companies.” says Peter Hartmann, cx- 

} * ecutive vice president for international development at 
lL* . American Diversified Holdings. 

Inc., a provider of brokerage and 
~ . 'What makes options-rclated services and mu- 

* tual funds. The company set up a 

subsidiary, American Diversi- 
fied AG Wcrtpapierhandels- 
bank. in Berlin in April (997. 

** Berlin is the easiest place to 
reach for anyone in Poland look- 
ing for sophisticated trading and 
options-relatcd services." says 
Mr. Hartmann. “Rather than 
spelling the demise of Berlin. 
XETRA will provide it with a 
great boost Thanks to iL traders 
Uin Berlin enjoy the same access to the same services as their 
^counterparts in Frankfurt. 

£-* “XETRA will, however, give Berlin — long one of 
[^.Germany's most innovative exchanges — a new role. Berlin 
Jb Jyill go the route already successfully taken by Vancouver 
£and other enterprising exchanges in North America. It will 
MSecome the takeoff point, the place where high-techs launch 
STfeeir IPOs [initial public offerings] and get their first in- 
Hemational exposure, and where investors, via XETRA. can 
Cback these new publicly listed companies." 

£C;Mr. Hartmann's forecast is already becoming a reality. 
Sleeking to profit from the German investing public's appetite 
SJwr new issues, several Berlin-based companies have an- 
rtiounced plans to launch IPOs over the next few months. 

■ following in the footsteps of recent, wildly oversubscribed 
^offerings made.on Frankfurt's New Market. 

Berlin would seem to have a nearly inexhaustible potential 
Hfbr IPOs. Some 104.000 companies, many of them high- 
r techs, have been founded in the city since 1990. Their ranks 
^include Pixelpark, Germany's foremost multimedia agency. 
Eland Acotec. one of the country's leaders in the computer 
communications connectivity sector. 

Large though it is. this stock of companies by no means 
represents all of the Berlin Stock Exchange's listings po- 
tential. Mr. Hartmann points out. “Our offices in the United 
. States have received a large number of queries from North 
’ - American companies about being listed on the Berlin Stock 
‘ Exchange.*’ he says. “We in Berlin have been contacted by 
several companies in Western Germany about the same 
.llthing. in addition to the innovativeness of the exchange, what 
. t makes Berlin so attractive is the large amount of financing 
power now assembled in the city." 

American Diversified Holdings will manage tire launch- 
c * ing of four IPOs in Berlin over the next few months. Two of 
the companies going public arc from the United States. The 
•• gther two are based in northwestern Germany. 

American Diversified Holdings will be involved in at least 
. pne other IPO in ihe near future: its own. The ongoing 
.expansion of its Berlin-based business has created u need for 
,* piore capital backing. “What better place for us to go public 
>, than in Berlin?" savs Mr. Hartmann. • 
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Zefifendarf is one of Berlin s most 
exclusive residential districts. One of 
the district s most desirable neighbor- 
hoods is Sthlothtensee. That’s where 
we ore building live luxaiious town- 
houses, to be built during the year, 
located near the (harming Me&ilo- 
pbtt square, these townhouses will 
make living in Berlin a true pleasure 
for their residents. 

Each of these townhouses is 
romprHed o! eight apartments, either 
l 1/2, 2. 3 or 4 rooms in site. The 
latter ore fop-Uooi two-story apart- 
ments. There ore two of them m each 


fi'wnhoase This range of sires 
allows the lownhouses to satisfy the 
highly individual and discriminating 
tastes of th«f owners 

Located in Glarkeaslrofle 7 13. 
these townhouses feature a highly 
pleasing design, both inside end 
oat. They are situated in the midst 
of goidens. replete nith -foualsins 
and everything else required to im- 
part a sense of ha/naay and peace 

Sound interesting? iVant ta fod our 
how to purchase one oi these fhe 
apariments 9 Then please contact 



Migration North 

To New Estates 


North Berlin is drawing people and industry. 



bo,. 30.000 Bar- 

cenwl manufacturing and related 

areas into new housing dc~ services, 
velopmcnts springing up in 
neighboring Brandenbuig 

toV - rZX BLEGa tad' of ^ 

been doing over the past feu -Wcscethe 


and can be con- 
figured to meet investors’ in- 
dividual needs. 

Says Rolf Schmidt, 


yea*. A^odnunWth* — of S|2C ^ lan j 


R1 Wobnnngsbao Sdiroer GmbH 

•K- Berlin office 

' j:! Kaenigsollee 2 ■ 0-14193 Berlin 
Tjj Germany 

‘ij kl. *49-30-99 02 82 0 ?o* *49 30-89 02 82-21 
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TTie new Sony Center on Potsd&ner Platz, now under construction, wilt feature striking facades of steekframed glass. 

A City Center Designed for People 

.4 new complex on Potsdamer Platz is civuting a whole neighborhood from scratch . 


city's companies 
relocated operations to new 
“greenfield’! sites outside 
the city center. 

Branching out 
Ebertiard Diepgen, Berlin's 
mayor, says the moves reflect 
“an entirely natural trend, 
one that every major city in 
‘ the industrialized world has 
been going through over die 
past few decades, and one 
now taking place in Berlin 
because of the wall, ft is a 
trend that we neither can nor 
will hinder, especially as we 
ourselves still have many ex- 
tra-urban sites available 
within our city limits." 

Many of the remaining 


use as being the estate* two 
greatest operating advant- 
ages — also that, companies 
can work on a three-shift, 
round-the-clock, basis there, 
and that the estate is so close 
to Berlin’s downtown, only 
12 kilometers or 20 minutes 
by autobahn."" 

Greater Berlin is full-of 
similar developments. The 
amount of competition alone 
would make it difficult to sell 
the northern Pankow -estate. 
Further complicating mat- 
ters, or so it would seem, is 
the estate's size. It is the 
largest of its kind in. greater 
Berlin. 

iwii4i , wi “Actually, we see the size 

sites are in Berlin’s northern as the greatest advantage. of 
and eastern reaches, in the all.' says Mr. Schmidt, il s 

simply very hard to find par- 
cels that large in greater Ber- 
lin. and its going to get 
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C onstruction work is 
rapidly coming to an 
end at most of the 150 
major and thousands of smal- 
ler sites clustered in Berlin's 
center. When completed, the 
work will leave Berlin with 
the newest downtown in 
Europe. Virtually every 
structure in the city' center, 
which extends over nine 
square kilometers ( 3.5 square 
miles), ft as either been newly 
built or revamped. 

The city center is new in 
another sense — it offers a 
trailblazing vision of the fo- 
rum of Europe's cities. This 
vision has nothing to do with 
the one imparted by Lon- 
don's Docklands and the oth- 
er “new cities” preceding 
Berlin. Each of these mega- 
developments has featured 
ever-talier buildings and 
ever-greater expanses of de- 
velopment. They arc monu- 
ments to the awesome am- 
bitions of their planners. The 
projects share a common 
purpose: to serve as venues 
for monumental-sized hu- 
man strivings. 

Space for living 
Berlin represents a break 
with this tradition of monu- 
menialism. Each of the flag- 
ship developments grouped 
in Berlin's Mine. Tierearrcn 
and Schdneberg districts is 
large and high-rise. Bui in- 
spiring awe is ihe last thing 
these dev clop men ts hav e 
been designed to do. Rather, 
ihoir appeal comes from their 
often innovativ e architecture, 
which features an imaginut- 
i\ c use of space and human- 
scale design. 

An example is the Sony 
Center am Potsdamer Plutz. 
due for completion in 2000. 
The 1.5 billion Deutsche 
mark l$N35 million ) com- 
plex offers 152.51 m square 
meters 1 1.42 milbun square 
feet I of floor space. L;i!;ke 
many i*:her developments 
cKew here, bu: typical uf Be; - 
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CAPITAL BERLIN 



VILLA 

j ► Ver> isprown;*::-.* t: 

| itiited as eftambera -■ office, 
j embassy cr.-S’. 'c* ambi- 
i fionS living 

► u^a&'e sss:*J e 79' - 
: ► estate has '971" or~ 

I : jesignc-a : 1 = e ■■■ a . 

1 » situdte'- m btf.ir. t 

J »i e sve* 

i » selling price DM 4.7 Mio. 

j ioouior.a". :ot • ss.;j- 

j branch Berlin 

j Friedrichstr. 180-184 
10117 Berlin 
phone +49-30-202 22-708 
Mr. Baumann 
fax +49-30-20222-777 

http:/ / www.hyiMH(nnicbillen.cle 
Kid I ili-r 


lin. this complex does not 
feature a single dominating 
structure. Located on its site 
arc seven individual build- 
ings. the tallest of which is 
the office tower. J03 meters 
and 26 stories high. The com- 
plex is owned by Sony and its 
international partners Tish- 
man Speyer and Kajima. 

Located on the triangular 
site's external periphery', the 
high-rises flank a central ag- 
glomeration of buildings. 
These include the House of 
Film, the Urban Entertain- 
ment Center and apartment 
buildings. The core of the 
central area is occupied fey 
the Forum, with shops and 
restaurants. Also to be found 
on the site arc nearly a thou- 
sand parking spaces and di- 
rect links to mass transit. 

“Our center assembles all 
of the elements of a down- 
town neighborhood.” says 
Edgar van Ommen. man- 
aging director of Sony Berlin 
GmbH. “When completed, it 
will be a place of business 
and work, a place to live, a 
place in which to stroll 
around during the day and a 
place in which to go out in the 
evening. The Sony Center 
isn't, however, designed to 
be a self-contained, self-suf- 
ficient enclave. Thanks to the 
Forum and all of the cinemas 
and other media- re lined ven- 
ues in the center, it will be a 
place attracting everybody 
from midday shoppers and 
lunchcrs to evening nunic- 
goers." 

“This array of activities 
within a single spatial unit K 
typical of the new Berlin.” 
>ay> \ biker Hassemcr. now 
chief executive of Berlin 
Partner, the alliance of major 
local companies formed to 
promote the city > business 
development, “it represents 
what we had envisioned 
when formulating the city’s 
policies and laying down ihe 
course of development ««f‘ 
Berlin's inner *iiy." Mr 
Ifasscmcr was s^naior irotn- 
istcrl of urban development 
and environmental ptotee- 
:j*’n during the new Berlin’s 
formative years. 

“Our gojl during the plan- 
ning process w a* to make 
sure Ui.it Berlin's downr.-v.n 
didn’t become an a nay .»f 
monumental, domin.ini-n.se 
complexes *’ .Mr Hf-emer 


.says. “Such complexes are 
lifeless. Our objective was to 
foster the creation of a set of 
multi-use ‘polycultures.’ 
complexes whose ‘down- 
town’ liveliness would draw 
people into the center city, 
ensuring its survival in an era 
in which exurban malls arc 
getting the upper hand.” 

Says Edgar van Ommen, 
managing director of Berlin 
Sony GmbH: “1 believe that 
the existence of this ‘urban 
brio’ is nearly as important to 
today's buyers and tenants as 
a lop location, high-quality 
amenities, an attractive look 
and stability of owncrahip. 
Today's companies arc 
staffed by a relatively few. 
v ery highly qualified people, 
for whom the surroundings 
in which they work, have be- 
come nearly as important as 
the amount of remuneration 
and responsibility coming -t 


Pankow and Weissensee dis- 
tricts. Their availability is a 
by-product of the “go south 
and west” orientation of in- 
vestors, who have tended to 


harder." 

BLEG’s store of experi- 


pecially because of the 
concept, the architecture, the 
prime tenant and last but not 
least fee centrality of the lo- 
cation/’ says Mr. Bruns- Ber- 
entclg. *‘How attractive it is 
becomes truly apparent when 
you're actually here, stand- 
ing on Potsdamer Platz.” 

“The cityscape seen from 
our center is for me the quin- 
tessence of the New Berlin,” 
says Anthony Mannarino, 
senior director of Tishman 
Speyer Properties. “A 360- 
degree pan from our tower _ 
takes in the Philharmonic |j 
Hall, the museums and fee ® 

other institutes forming the New developments away from the center otter mom to move. 



4 


rest of the Kulturforum, the 
Brandenburg Gate, fee Tier- 
garten park and fee govern- 
ment buildings grouped 
around it. Also seen are fee 
embassies and new shopping 
arcades.” 

Mr. Van Ommen con-- 


wife their job.' 

Notes Jurgen Bnms-Ber- 
entelg. deputy managing di- 
rector of Tishman Speyer 
Properties Deutschland 
GmbH, the German subsi- 
diary' of fee New York -based 
Tishman Speyer, the coin- 
vestor responsible for fee 
complex’s development, 
leasing and management: 
“The overwhelming use of 
glass in rhe center, creating a 
light-infused work environ- 
ment. produces a fantasticot- 
fice lifestyle." 

This penchant for “trans- 
parent Mnjciures” is the leit- 
motif of Helmut Jahn. the 
world- liu nous C Jenna n- 

Amcricun architect, whose 


eludes: “As the Reichstag 
and BrandenbrngGate show, 
much of the import of the 
New Berlin derives from the 
past This tie between the old 
and new is also shown by our 
location. The reason we de- 
cided to build our complex 
on Potsdamer Platz was be- 
cause of its proximity to Ber- 
lin's centers of political and 
economic power — and be- 
cause of its past." 

Before being destroyed in 
World War fl. Potsdamer 
Platz was. along with Pariser 
Platz to the north, the major 
hub of commercial and social 
life in Berlin. Grouped 
around Potsdamer Platz were 
a number of the city's leading 


locate their new factories and 
office complexes in southern 
and western Greater Berlin. 

Says Dietrich G. Kraus, 
managing director of BLEG 
(Berlin Development Com- 
pa&y);= VB<^iQ's:.north.- J sidefc sites - uk 
has everything the southern penick and other at 
metropolitan area has. 


ence in getting redevelop- 
ment projects off the ground 
is another asset. It hasralready 
set up technology, skilled- 
trade and logistics ccntcrson 
redeveloped “brownfidTd” 


firm, fee Chicago-based department stores, office 
Murphv Juhn. in 1997 won buildings and hotels, includ- 


an international competition 
io design the complex. 

Location, location 
Selling the Sony Center 
would -eein to he one of ihe 
vaMcsj foh«* m Berlin’s oth- 
erwise di flu. ul i real estate 
market Some 42 percent of 
the ceil ter area was taken 
up even before the first bro- 
chures were printed, thanks 
to Sonv'-s having decided to 
It talc its Lurope.in head* 
quailer- in it The German 
Film and Telex imoii 
A cademy anil the Gentian 
Mcdinilicquc will also he 
housed there. 

“There arc lots of tougher 
jobs m Berlin. ,uid that’s cs- 


ing the world-famous 
Esplanade. Pans of . this 
former hotel — including its 
noo-baroquo Kuiscrsaal 
t Chamber of the Emperor) 
and three other splendid halls 
- w ere the only elements to 
survive World War II. 

In March |99fi. one of the 
remnants was given a new 
locution and a new nnxon 
d’etre. The Kaisovial. 
weighing 1 .30*1 tons, was 
placed on air cushions and 
shifted ?5 meters to Ihe cen- 
ter’s site. Restored to their 
past glories, fee Kaisersaal 
and the other halls aie now an 
integral part of the center and 
will he used for dining and 
public events. • 


in- 
cluding immediate access to 
airports and autobahns lead- 
ing to such important mar- 
kets as Hamburg and Poland, 
plus a few advantages all its 
own. Because demand has 
been low. property prices are 
lower in fee north, and fee 
labor market has a great 
quantity of highly skilled 
people to offer.” 

Mr. Kraus adds: “At 
BLEG. it's our job. acting on 
commissions given to us by 
fee Berlin government to ac- 
tivate these assets and to 
bring them to the attention of 
the world's investors." The 
public-sector company has 
come up wife a suitable 
vehicle: the northern Pankow 
industrial estate. Some 7f> 
hectares ( 1 73 acres) in size, 
the estate offers lots starting 
at 2.000 square meters 


Berlin. BLEG has also suc- 
cessfully renovated and mar- 
keted several local palaces g 
and mansions. ■ %* 

The Teufelsberg project 
shows fee breadth of B LEG’S 
range of activity. TTe 
Teufelsberg was one of fee 
best-known sights in Cold 
War West Berlin — a man- 
made promontory located; in 
Berlin's lovely Grunewald 
park. The Teufelsberg's 
slopes were popular wife 
kite-fliers in summer and ski- 
ers in winter. Perched on its 
summit ua* an off-limits Al- 
lied radar station. 

Today, in accordance wjth 
the interim lund-use plan 
worked out by BLEG. Ger- 
man) - s air control service 
has taken ov cr the radar sta- 
tion. The “mountain” will ^ 
eventually hav c a hotel, res- ’ v 
i aurants and apartments. • : 


; A Logistical Feat 


Continued from page 21 

began building the Balm Wall on Aug. 13. MM. The wall 
bottled up but did not k ill the urge to gn u est and be free ; as 
.he or the evening or Nov W IW. 
surge, fee residents oi East Berlin shrugged off fix c decades 
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BERLIN • FOR CLEVER PEOPLE 


Apartment & Office Residence 2000 

Exclusive - luxurious - secure - discreet - good value 


fT: 


p Apartment offices and suites 
i for executives and civil servants 




M . 


Compietcly furnished wilh high-quality furniture and desk/s. 

lK*d/'sfudit» cmiclt. telephone and fax machine. TV. 
Exclusive show cr/huihroom/WC, video-supervised intercom 

For mu - no commission. 

Klaus Becker GmbH & Co KG. Kampstr. 4a, IM4I37 Dortmund 
h i. +49-231-52 74 78 - Fax +49-231-55 16 5ft or 
hi. +49-30-832 82 57 • Fax +49-30-831 37 53 



!**!«««• JmJcd on June 


in a narrow 


vo ! c lo transfer the bulk of fee 


Icdcndsoycmmcm from Bonn to Berlin. aluavs heeoun- 
V> » oUn-’Ml ovul. work on crying this nci BcrifoSs 

been proceeding a, a lo, on,h pace Mn« ,hen. „, Sfe 
cMlv c financol Mraas and I.Mless ee-uno m ,e per&cc 

The renewal continues 
On May 23. IW. the Bunde^in will t-dr 
residence in Berlin, a eitv uf nevMx comnLT, Iv ’™ nen ! 
residential complexes, extended and un»r V 3 ° d 

and telecommunications grid*, and husfncs^^ , trans T?° rt 
ulatcd by newly founded companies • >CclorN W 
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The New Berun: 50 Years After the Airlift 


SPONSORED SECTION 


And to Top It Off, a New Airport 

The thive current airports h 'ill he succeeded by one central huh near today s Schonefeld. . 


B erlin s “great handover" will take place in 2007 In 
that year. Berlins current three airports will cease 
operation and the city's Berlin Brandenburg Inter- 
national will open after -five years of construction and 
between 5 billion and 8 billion Deutsche marks ($2.8 million- 
S4..» million) in expenditures. BBI’s terminals will be located 
immediately adjacent to those of today's Schonefeld airport 
whose improved runways BBl will inherit. Both sites arc 
situated m Berlin's southeast. 22 kilometers (14 miles) from 
downtown. 

BBl is expected to handle 1 7.4 million passengers during 
ns first year of operations. Not coincidentally, that's about the 
maximum capacity of Tegcl. Schonefeld and Tempelhof 
airports, which handled 11.6 million passengers in 1997 — 



first one to be located in Central Europe proper Like its 
predecessors, the new airport will have feeder and connecting 
routes extending throughout northern Germany. Scandinavia 
and Central and Eastern Europe. 

Large and important though it is. the changeover is only 
one of several major developments in Berlin's airport scene. 
BcrTm-Brandcnburg Flughafen Holding GmbH, the owner 
and operator of the city's airports, is being privatized Two 
international consortia are bidding fora 74.9 percent stake in 
the company, which is currently owned by the German 
federal government plus those of Berlin and Brandenburg. A 
decision is expected by autumn. 

In May 1998. the city's AirportEx press was launched. 
Running on Berlin's new high-speed rail artery, the express 
takes less than 30 minutes to get from the city's 
downtown to today's Schonefeld. This move is 
rhe first of several to give the new airport high- 
access transport links. A new station will be built 
on the BBl site to accommodate the Express and 
Germany's high speed ICE/JC trains. A line of 
Berlin's U-Bahn (subway) is being extended out 
to the airport. 

in parallel moves, a feeder highway is being 
built. It will cQnnecr the airport with the A 1 13 
autobahn. This superhighway runs between 
Berlin and Dresden and intersects both of Ber- 
lin's major beltways. 


A - 

The new airport wiS inherit Schonefeld's upgraded romvays. 

the founh-Iaigest total among Germany's cities. Based on the 
5 percent rate of through-passenger growth forecast for. the 
next decade, the timing of the commissioning of the new 
airport looks right. 


Hub for the north and east 

BBl will have a total capacity of 30 million passengers a year. 

This expansion in capacity will be produced by the new 
airport's terminal buildings and by ihe lengthening of 
Schonefeld's current runway to 3.600 meters (1 1,880 tcet) 
and the building of a new one 4,000 meters long. These 
additional capacities and improved runways will be needed. 

The new airport will be one of Europe 'smajor hubs, and the job-creating machines.” • 



Space within the nin&story City Carr6 K win be configumbie aa»nfi)g to tenants’ needs. 

Buildings With Built-In Services 

Once the space is tented, both business and home services for tenants can be laid on. 


B erlin's bubbling real estate mar- 
ket is spawning a profusion .of 
buildings and a number Of in- 
genious strategies to attract the tenants 
and buyere to fill them. 

Many of these focus on equipping the 
buildings With state-of-the-market 
communications infrastructure. Others 
center on the post-completion phase 
and have nothing to do with wire and 
watts. Rather, they focus on “in-build- 
ing" the outsourced needs of the new 
occupants. 

When completed in autumn 1998, 
City CanS II will be a large (22.250 
square meters of usable space) building 
of pleasingly postmodern appearance. 
This will fit in well with its adjoining 
neighbor and with the neighborhood. 

City Carre H's site adjoins that of 
City Carre I. Completed m 1 996, this 
building features a similar architectural 
style. Both buildings are located near 
the city's Ostbahnhof train station in 
Berlin's Ftiedrichshain district The sta- 
tion has recently been rejuvenated, as 
have been the highways and railroads 

crisscrossing the- district 

High tech, high access 
This sprucing up was mandated by the 
city’s urban planners. In their vision, 
Friedrichshain, hitherto predominately 
a home ro aging industrial complexes, is 
to become a mecea for providers of 
administrative, technical, educational 
and other business- to-business services, 

all of whom are dependent upon mgh- 
access transport links. 

This vision is becoming a reality, at 
least as far as City Carre I is concerned. 
The Dresdner Bank has located its ad- 


ter in the building. It occupies 36,000 
square meters of space and will employ 
up to 1 .200 people. 

While not differing wildly in ap- 
pearance from the other new buildings 
dotting Friedrichshain. the two Carres 
do represent a real-estate revolution in 
Berlin. That's because, in addition to the 
advanced communication link-ups, 
sculpted greenery and other features 
found in most new buildings, these offer 
something exceptional: services. 
Should they wish, companies resident 
in City CarnS II will be provided wife 
facility management, business devel- 
opment personnel training, supplies 
procurement and other services, in- 
cluded so-called “home" ones. 

Says Jorg Bourgett member of the 
board of directors at the Wiesbaden- 
based Kollmann AG. developer of die 
two buildings: ''That means we'll 
handle the housing, shopping, car care 
and other needs of our resident compa- 
nies’ employees. Our approach is to 
supply every service required to make 
each of these employees productive.” 

Excluding die home ones, such ser- 
vices are generally provided on a per- 
use basis by business centers, whose 
tenants are generally short-term. That’s 
m complete contrast to the companies 
resident in Kollmann ’s buildings. 

“Outsourcing has become a dom- 
inant trend in the world's business com- 
munity,” says Mr. Bourgett. u For it to 
work, this outsourcing is dependent 
upon a continuity and reliability of sup- 
ply. That’s why our tenant-customers 
are interested in setting up long-term 
working relationships with us.” 

This approach may be new to Berlin, 
but not to Kollmann, which has em- 


ployed it over the last three decades to 
make itself into one of Germany’s 
largest providers of business- to-busi- 
ness services. 

A large number of the corporate ten- 
ants of the company’s properties are 
local operations of international compa- 
nies. 

“That's only natural,” points out 
Martina Helten, key account manager at 
Kollmann. “After finding office space, 
the first steps taken by non-German 
companies when setting up shop in the 
country are to recruit personnel, secure 
official approvals and' find housing for 
staff members. In so doing, they often 
have to overcome two difficulties: they 
don’t know the country and, in some 
cases, they don’t know the language. 
We’re happy to overcome all these dif- 
ficulties for them." 

Made to measure 

As she points out these services are • 
provided on an “as-needed” basis. 
“We’re flexible and customer-oriented 
at KSHmaTYn,” says Ms. Helten. 
“Which services we’re providing at any 
given time is determined by our resident 
companies' current needs.” 

This flexibility is built into City Carre 
itself. “With nine floors, we have ample 
space.” she adds. “The space on these 
floors can be configured to meet the 
individual wishes and needs of its ten- 
ants. 

This is an essential attribute. Compa- 
nies arriving in Berlin display a wide 
range of needs for office space. And 
once set up; their operations have a 
tendency to grow and diversify. These 
factors preclude their being locked into 
a no-chan ges-possible space." • 



Relief from bottlenecks 
These links are already badly needed, and will 
be even more so in the future. Says Gorz Her- 
berg. chairman of the executive board of Berlin- 
Brandenburg Flughafen Holding, the city’s air- 
port authority: “Berlin is emerging as a center of 
logistics and other services for Northern and 
Eastern Europe. This role will obviously be 
augmented by Poland’s accession ro the Euro- 
pean Union. The CEE companies are feeing a 
problem: the rransport infrastructure in the re- 
gion is often woefully inadequate. Berlin's air 
links are helping remove this bottleneck.*' 
Airfreight transported via Berlin's airports was up 10 
percent in 1997. amounting to a still modest 62.000 metric 
tons. This rise in airfreight has already spawned a belt of 
logistics specialists around today's Schonefeld airport This 
belt will soon feature office complexes, product assembly 
facilities and much more. Several of Germany's leading real 
estate development companies have announced ambitious 
plans for the Schonefeld region. 

“This is following the partem already established in 
Frankfurt, Munich and Germany's other major cities," adds 
Mr. Herbcrg. “Many companies want to operate in the 
immediate vicinity of an airport. That's why airports are such 


A Bold Vision 
For the East Side 

A postindustrial center is nearing completion. 


G isbcrt Dreyer, the 
managing director of 
the Munich-based 
Hypo-Real Immobilien- und 
Projcktentwicklungs GmbH, 
says there are two ways of 
approaching real estate de- 
velopment. “You can devel- 
op a property located in an 
area of proven attraction," he 
points out. “or you can select 
a property in an unproven 
area and. in developing your 
property, transform the re- 
gion as a whole into a sought- 
after location. The latter ap- 
proach contains great risks 
and the potential for even 
greater rewards. It's been 
done over and over again, in 
places ranging from Pitts- 
burgh's industrial core to 
Hamburg's Speicherstadt 
It's definitely not something 
for shoit-termers, or 
someone lacking a clear vi- 
sion of what foe property 
could be.” 

In foe case of Oberbaum 
City, Mr. Dreyer and the 
company he heads with 
Hugo Gensler have very 
much taken the second ap- 
proach. Covering 46,000 
square meters, the city is lo- 
cated in the eastern reaches 
of Friedrichshain. a district 
known throughout its 100- 
year history for its central 
location, good transport links 
and the large number of man- 
ufacturing facilities profiting 
from both. 

The district is situated just 
east ofMitte, Berlin's old and 
new downtown. Passing 
through Friedrichshain are 
foe Spree River as well as 
major rail lines and roads. 
Situated on or near these 
transport arteries are a num- 
ber of sprawling, venerable 
industrial and logistical com- 
plexes. One of them was 
nicknamed foe “City of 
Light” a reference to its 
main product over the past 
two centuries: gas lamps and. 
later, electric Iightbufbs. 

In Hypo-Real’s vision. 
Oberbaum City — as it has 
been renamed in reference to 
a well-known bridge near foe 
site — is to house a major 
cluster of software compa- 
nies, industrial designers and 
providers of technical ser- 
vices. The warehouses and 
storage rooms contained m 
the strip of buildings located 
between the city and foe 
Spree are to become lofts and 
offices. 


Friedrichshain is to be- 
come Berlin's “new east 
side.” what Mr. Gensler calls 
“a metropolis of postindus- 
trial innovation within Cen- 
tral Europe's largest urban 
agglomeration, a flank of 
companies supplying intelli- 
gent services to the seats of 
administration and business 
located to the district's im- 
mediate west — and to points 
beyond." Hypo-Real is 
channeling its activities at 
Oberbaum City through Siri- 
us Immobilien- und Proiekt- 
entwicklungsgesel Ischaft 
mbH, a subsidiary. 

In a city replete with bold 
visions, it’s one of the bolder 
ones. It’s also one well on its 
way to realization, at least as 
for as Oberbaum City and its 
adjoining areas are con- 
cerned Two of the city's six 
interconnecting structures 
have already been completed 
and a third will follow in 
autumn 1 998, with a fourth to 
come early in 1999. The en- 
tire project is set for com- 
pletion by 2000. 

The buildings already 
house the International 
Design Center, currently 
holding a blockbuster exhib- 
ition of contemporary 
design, “Sense and Form,” 
put together by Richard Sap- 
per, the world-famous expert 
on design, as well as such 
high-profile ICT companies 
as Acotec, which ranks 
among Europe’s fastest- 
growing companies. 

This city-within-a-city has 
an urban grid all its own. 
Generally seven or eight sto- 
ries high, its buildings are 
arrayed in parallel and per- 
pendicular rows. The- result- 
ing interior squares are cen- 
ters of greenery and light 

Total rehab 

Developing the project has 
entailed finding a new home 
for foe lightbulb manufac- 
turer previously occupying 
part of the site, shepherding 
the project through a wide 
range of building plan ap- 
proval and landmark preser- 
vation processes, and con- 
ducting thoroughgoing 
environmental and architec- 
tural revampings. This last 
was so extensive that the only 
original parts of foe facility 
left are the red bricks forming 
its Crundemeit (Germany's 
golden age at the turn of the 
20th century) facades. 



Two of Oberbatsn City's structures have now been finished, with 
finat completion of the complex scheduled for 2000. 


Everything else is new or 
completely rejuvenated, in- 
cluding Obeibaum City's 
roads, its communications 
backbone — even its gar- 
dens. The buildings have 
been redesigned by such fa- 
mous architects as the Ham- 
burg-based Schweger & 
Partner. 

The final product is a com- 
plex whose ambiance, in Mr. 
Dreyer s words, “is a meld of 
the comforting solidity and 
old-fashioned spaciousness 
of the Age of Industry and the 
glass-produced airy open- 
ness now becoming the 
trademark of the turn of the 
2 1st century." 

As Mr. Gensler explains, 
this ambiance is probably the 
complex’s most important 
selling point, along with foe 
above-mentioned abundance 
of cultural and technological 
activity. He says: “We 
launched this project with a 
very clear idea of who our 
potential clients were and arc 
— companies providing 
multimedia displays, com- 
puter programs, industrial 
designs and other electronic, 
technical or artistic content. 
Thanks to our years of ex- 
perience in developing such 
projects and to the extensive 
market studies carried out on 
our behalf, we knew what 
such companies look for 
when selecting a new home. 
They want a place that looks 
and feels creative, isn't 



The screening of FriL fang's “MetropoBs" on toe stem September 1997. 


sterile, and has good food, 
interesting people and cul- 
ture close at hand." 

The presence of such 
headliners as the Internation- 
al Design Center and Acotec 
in Oberbaum City is any- 
thing but a matter of hap- 
penstance. “We set out to 
create a core around which 
our cluster could coalesce," 
says Mr. Dreyer. “Doing so 
has involved a judicious 
amount of selective recruit- 
ing. Nowadays, you can’t 
build a great complex and sir 
on your hands waiting for the 
tenants to come. You have to 
go out and sing its praises to 
your potential customers.” 

The presence of such cut- 
ting-edge companies and in- 
stitutes has also stemmed 
from the great deal of plain 
ingenuity shown by Hypo- 
Real. 

Langian atmosphere 
For instance, there was the 
matter of foe facades, which 
stood in splendid, brooding 
solitude on foe site for several 
months in 1 997. 

Hypo- Real executives no- 
ticed that the brick facades 
were arousing interest 
among the tens of thousands 
people commuting past foe 
site every day. This interest 
was shared by the city's in- 
tellectuals. “A wonderfully 
weird, Fritz Lang-like 
charm” is how one Berlin 
daily described them. 

Consequently. Hypo-Real 
organized an artistic event on 
foe site in September 1997. 
“Metropolis" Fritz Lang’s 
great masterpiece, was 
screened in foe midst of foe 
squares of facades, with ac- 
companiment from a live or- 
chestra. 

Hypo-Real is a subsidiary 
of the Munich-based Bay- 
erische Hypotheken- und 
Wechsel-Bank AG. one of 
Germany’s largest banks, 
now in the process of mer- 
ging with Bayerische Ver- 
einsbank. Hypo-Real is in- 
volved in all areas of real 
estate. The company devel- 
ops, manages and markets 
buildings and properties. It 
also manages real estate 
fimds and corporate portfo- 
lios of properties. It is active 
in a number of major projects 
in Berlin, including the Park 
Colonnades. The villa-like 
office buildings are situated 
on Potsdamer Platz. • 
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The New Berlin: SO Years After the Airlift 



to flerfh, sustenance for the spirit is never tor away, from the franquff wafers of the Spreewald (top 
to the peat coSecfions housed on “Museum /shmf'in eastBertin (toprigh 
andthePhdhannonkonlheKentperptatz " 

Nightlife Neighborhoods 
To Pick and Choose From 


C old War East Berlin had a downtown 
of sorts — AJexanderplatz. the square 
ringed by Stalinist skyscrapers. 
Today’s east has the Friedrichstrasse/Unter 
den Linden area, dozens of blocks of glit- 
tering new department stores, hotels and 
office buildings. 

This area is going head-to-head for cus- 
tomer patronage with the west's Kurtiireten- 
damm/Tauentzien artery. Berlin's answer to 
Fifth Avenue. Both of these areas are com- 
peting for business with the malls springing 
up on the city’s periphery and with such well- 
rooted. rejuvenated local shopping areas as 
Steglitz and Pankow. 

Shoppers in Berlin face an embarrassment 
of options. It’s even worse for club-goers. 
Although supporters of “36 Kreuzberg" (a 
reference to the area's tonner postal code) 
would take vociferous issue with this state- 
ment, the “in" places in Berlin are definitely 
in the east — Mine and Prenzlauer Berg. 
Mine’s Oranienburgersfirasse and Prenzlauer 
Berg’s Kollwitzplatz are jam-packed with 
relatively new. very chic clubs. 

“Actually. 1 very rarely go out in Mine or 
Prenzlauer Berg anymore.’’ says Joniis 


areas are happening places at the moment 
Treptow because of die ‘InselY* 

Treptow is a rather anonymous district 
situated well to the east of downtown Berlin. 
Insel is German for island, and that’s pre- 
cisely what this cultural center is. Once the 
meeting hall of Frcie Deutsche Jugend. East 
Germany’s communist youth movement the 
facility is surrounded by a natural moat — die 
Spree River. § 

• “There are dozens of similar nightspots in £ 
Berlin.’’ says Johannes Bethge. another^ 
young Berliner. “Each district has several of e 
them. And. for me. that's die true trend at the 
moment. The choice of venues has become 
so overpoweringly great that it's ridiculous to 
speak of a single district being in. Rather, it's 
a matter of all districts offering a lot to do. so 
much that it's often impossible to select from 
among them.” 

The abundance probably explains Berlin's 
enduring appeal. When the Berlin Wall fell, 
many observers predicted that die city’s tour- 
ist trade would collapse with it, since the wall 
had been the city’s leading attraction. 

Instead, tourism has remained strong. In 
1997. the city recorded some 8 million 



A Double Dose of Culture 

History has given Berlin more than its share of museums and campuses. 

T 


Oehme. a 20-year-old student of marketing' overnight stays, up 8 percent over 1996. The 
communications and resident of the latter figure is a record and is keeping Berlin, 
area. “Too many tourists. Friedrichshain [a despite strong competition from arch-rival 
district in eastern Berlin, to the west of Munich, the number-one destination in Ger- 
Prenziauer Berg] or Treptow and many other many. • 

Weighty New Residents 
Flock to the Federal Belt 


T he move of Germany’s federal gov- 
ernment from Bonn to Berlin will 
result in a net addition of 8,000 civil 
servants to the city’s population. 

Another 40.000 diplomats, lobbyists, 
journalists, lawyers and other professionals 
will be arriving along with the federal 
government. 

All told, some 150 embassies. 35 major 
business associations and organizations 
(and hundreds of smaller ones), six polit- 
ical parties, dozens of trade unions and 1 20 
news-gathering organizations hate already 
announced their plans to relocate from 
Bonn — its well as Cologne. Munich. 
Frankfurt ami other major German cities — 
to Berlin or to set up entirely new facilities 
in the cilv. 


Many of the newcomers are settling in 
the Federal Belt, a ring of newly con- 
structed or renovated buildings around the 
Brandenburg Gate, extending some 3 ki- 
lometers (2 miles) outward. 

They will share the center of the belt with 
10 ministries, the office of the chancellor, 
the president's residence and a host of other 
official buildings. 

Twenty- five of the embassies didn't 
have to look for new facilities at all: they 
merely returned to the ones they had oc- 
cupied before World War li. 

Many of these are located in the Dip- 
lomats' Quarter, which covers part of the 
Ticrgarten district's southern reaches. Oth- 
er embassies have joined them in this verd- 
ant parkside area. • 


he Cold War created 
two “half-cities” in 
Berlin, each the largest 
in its country, and each the 
hub of national cultural ac- 
tivity and intellectual life. 
The governments of die two 
Germanys systematically 
built up their half-cities into 
full-fledged metropolises. 
Today the city, whole again, 
has two. sometimes three and 
even four of eveiything. 

Berlin has long played an 
important role in the field of 
visual arts. Says Wolfgang 
Werner, proprietor of the 
downtown gallery of the 
same name: “Many of Ger- 
many’s great artists, includ- 
ing Paula Modensohn-Beck- 
cr. whose exhibition we're 
contributing to. came to Ber- 
lin for ‘finishing' before pro- 
ceeding onward to Paris. 
New York and international 
tame." 

In pre- World War II Ber- 
lin. the Pcrgamon. Bode and 
other major museums were 
all clustered on an island in 
the Spree River. The “mu- 
seum island” was — and is 
— in East Berlin, next to 
Humboldt University and the 
city's two opera houses. 
After the war. West Berlin 
soon had an important mu- 
seum complex of it> own — 


Dahlem, with nine museums, 
including the old Picture Gal- 
lery. Also located in this dis- 
trict was the city's new Free 
University. 

The government of West 
Berlin also devoted itself to 
its downtown district, build- 
ing a new opera house and 
technical university there. 
They were soon followed by 
what would become the Kul- 
turforum. now the site of. the 
city's Philharmonic. Nation- 
al Gallery, new Picture Gal- 
lery (which opened June 1 2 ). 
Museum of the Applied Arts 


and State Library. It is lo- 
cated on what was wasteland 
in the Cold War years — the 
open spaces bordering the 
Berlin Wall. 

The wall has come down, 
leaving the city with three 
groupings of cultural insti- 
tutions and three major cam- 
puses. A fourth is on its way: 
Many of Humboldt Univer- 
sity's science departments 
arc being relocated to Adlers- 
hof. a TO billion Deutsche 
nurk ($5.6 billion) complex 
being developed in Berlin’s 
southeast comer. • 


Summer in the City 

• Paula Modersohn-Becker. Comprehensive exhibition of 

sketches, etchings, watercolors and other works by the 
German modem artist Kathe Koiiwte Museum. Fasanen- 
strasse 24, D-10719 Berlin. Tel.: (49 30) 882 52 10. 
Through July 27. ". 

• Scftaustefle Berlin. One of the new Berlin’s greatest hits, 
an open house at Berlin's downtown construct) cinsites and 
newly completed buildings. Events staged at and among the 
sites include open-air concerts, readings, street festivals 
and much more. For further information, call Berlin Partner: 
(49 30)202 400. June 21^ug. 31- 

• Lyonef FaJnfnger. Blockbuster exhibition of -this early 
20thcentury GermarvAmericart artist’s work. New National . 
Gallery. Potsdamer Strasse 50. D-10785 Berlin Tel.: (49 ' 
30) 20 90 55 55. July 30ct: 11. 

• Love Parade. For those who like techno music and 

cavorting with well over a million people, this is the event of 
the year. July 11. • ' 


Cleaner, Greener Development 


Unique Mission. 


Germany. June 1948. Berlin Air Lift. Thanks to the initiative of 
ILS. General Lucius D. Clay, vital supplies for the city of two 
million inhabitants are provided by air. At Frankfurt and Wies- 
baden military airfields, aircraft are being loaded around the 
clock, day by day. Till April 1949, more than 2,000.000 tons of 
goods will be hauled by 280.000 flights. On behalf of the West- 
Berlin city council, ControH-Co.m.bH., German affiliate of SGS 
Societe Generate de Surveillance (Geneva) performs the 
necessary loading inspections with a staff of more than 150, 
hired and. trained within a few days. In twelve-hour shifts, 
they help to provide the citizens of Berlin with groceries, fuel, 
and industrial goods - a mission which once again proves 
SGS's expertise, integrity, and trustworthiness. 


inspection - Verification • Testing • Environmental Services > Logistics 
Expertise everyday \ everywhere around the world. 

SGS Controlf’Co.m.b.H. * Raboisen 28 - D-20095 Hamburg 
Tel: ++49 40-30 70 1-0 • Fax: +*49 40 - 32 63 37 
http://www.sgsgroup.de 


SGS Societe Generate de Surveillance 




Continued from page 21 

to live in and provide gainful 
employment for local resi- 
dents. thus minimizing the 
flow of people and goods 
through the city. 

Long-term vision 
It all goes by the name “sus- 
tainable development.” a 
term dating back to [‘*92s 
United Nations Conference 
on Environment and Devel- 
opment. Held in Rio de 
Janeiro, the conference pro- 
duced Agenda 21. its call to 
action. 

Tlie agenda lu* -If) indi- 
vidual chapters. Number 2N 
cjJL upon the ’AorlJ'* com- 
munities to come up mill 


their own local Agenda 21s. 
Berlin has been quick to re- 
spond. By now. all of its 23 
districts have drawn up and 
arc now implementing am- 
bitious programs promoting 
the use of regenerative 
sources of energy, educating 
local residents in the proper 
way to avoid and separate 
waste and much more. 

Berlin is not the only mu- 
nicipality currently en- 
deavoring to rc-engineer its 
urban environment. All of 
the world's cities arc facing 
the interrelated challenges of 
minimizing pollution and 
maximizing environmentally 
and economically sustain- 
able growth -•• tew more 
pre-singly ilun the cities of 


Central and Eastern Europe. 

For Warsaw. Prague, Bud- 
apest and dozens of after cit- 
ies. the re-cnginccring of the 
environment is not only a 
matter of ecological life and 
death, but a precondition for 
accession to the European 
Union. 

This twofold motivation 
and Berlin's- standing as an 
environmental role model 
explain the avid interest 
shown by the CEE cities in 
attending the “Future of Our 
Cities — Sustainable Urban 
Development in Central 
Europe” conference. 

To be held in Rodin Sept. 
' V -12. the conference will 
delve into such subject* j.s 
hou best to enlist the pm jfe 


sector in providing public 
services such as enetgy and 
water. 

International voices 
The conference is the high- 
light of a series of workshops, 
kicked off in September 
1997. Like its predecessors, 
the conference will take as its 
theme the city and how best 
to manage it. 

Well-known environmen- 
tal experts will speak, includ- 
ing Prince Charles: Ritt Bjer- 
regaard. the EU environment 
commissioner, and Klaus 
Topfcr. former environment 
minister of Germany and • 
now head of the United Na- 
tions Environmental Pro- 
gram. • 



Press and Information Office of Berlin 

Berliner Rathaus. D 10173 Berlin 
Tel : (49 30i 24 01 0 
F3\: (49 30/ 24 01 25 26 

Internet: http: v-vwvv.bcrl-n.de i A great Web site, with 
much infonnaf'cn -n English for tourists and business 
people about visiting or Operating m the city, appealing 
graphics and a plethora of useful links.) 

Beilin Partner 

Gesellschaft fur Haupistadt-Marketing mbH 
Pubiic-pniate partnership promoting Berlin as a business 
location and cultural center. 

Chariotten Strasse 65. D- 10117 Berlin 
Tel.: (4? 301 202 40 C 
Fax: i49 30i 202 40 166 

Berlin Ministry of Urban Development, Environmental 
Protection and Technology 

Am Kollnischcn Park 3. D-10179 Berlin 
T2l.:r4Q 30> 90 25 10 65 
Fax: (49 30i 90 25 1064 

BLEG 

Berliner Lardesc-mwiuklungsgeseilschatt mbH 
industrial-site pippwent. 

PasrcJlstrjsse 10 c. D 10587 Berlin 
Tel. 1 1 49 30) 39 91 4015 
Fax: (49 20) 39 91 A0 01 

American Diversified AG Wertpaplerttandelsbank 

Brokerage and npner.fi related sen-ices. 

Kurtuistendamm 15. D-10719 Berlin 
Tel.. (49 3018803 330 
Fax: (49 30i 88 03 33 20 


Bertl^randenburg Rugfrafen Holding GmbH 

Schonefeld Arocn.D-12521 Berlin 
Tel.: i49 30} 60 91 20 50 
Fax: 149 3Cj 60 91 20 03 . 

Koflmann AG 

Magaanstrasss 15*16. 010179 Berlin 
Tc-I.: (49 30 1 24 00 63 00 
Puv: (49 30 j 24 00 61 07 

_ Hypo^ealimmoMIfen-und 

'M..(4S39i *5 71 52 00 
r4S83i 45 7l 52 11 


- Sor V Benin GmbH 
Fr.«bi=!«tras5e 70. 010117 Bert 

T^i. -49 30i20 &4 44 00 
f 3v.(49 30)2094 4411 
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Celebrating the 30th anniversary oi the Airlift. 



OW 


The Allied Force- secured the survival of WesL Berlin - ciii/ens from l u 4s to 
ji 40 p v implementing the Berlin Airiiu. Curing me blockade, cargo planes 
fi, 1 "' a t(>fal of 278.22o flight- into Berlin, delivering over 2 million ions ol rood 
and supplies. Today. .30 years laler and surrounded by a new European geo- 
,-iviph v Berlin has become a gateway to new opportunities and new markets. 


We thank vou and warmly welcome volt to die mam events taking place 
between \lnv 12.. loos and Wav i 2, h-mo m celebration oi the 30th anniversary 
Ol’ the Berlin Airlih. For further information please contact: German Xalional 
Tourist Oil ice. Ptione: Ok 1 -k'a 00 S! , l ex OL- i 403 oi 20. 
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Early Exit for Moya 
As Arazi Dominates 

Agassi, Struggling, Falls to 20-Year- Old Haas 


World Roundup 


Hasek Is Honored 

HOCKEY Dominik Hasek. the 
Buffalo Sabres' goalie, was voted 
the Lester Pearson Award as the 
NHL's best player for the second 
straight year by his fellow players. 

The award is given by the NHL 
Players’ Association, which made 
the announcement Thursday. 
Hasek was also a favorite to win the 
Hart Trophy as the league's Most 
Valuable Player at an NHL awards 
gala Thursday night. He also won 
the Hart last season. 

The Sabres had a 33-23-13 re- 
cord with Hasek in goal this past 
season, and he had a 2.09 goals- 
against average and a .932 save 
percentage. He led Buffalo into the 
Eastern Conference finals where it 
lost to the Washington Capitals. 

• Eric Lindros. who could have 
become a free agent next week, 
signed an $8.5 million conrract that 
will keep him with the Philadelphia 
Flyers next season. (AP) 

Eagieson Granted Parole 

hockey Alan Eagieson. once 
one of the most powerful men in 
pro hockey, was granted parole 
Thursday after serving one-third of 
an 1 8-month jail term for fraud. 

The 65-year-old Eagieson is to 
be released from his Toronto- area 
prison on July 7. corrections of- 
ficials said after a hearing. 

Eagieson. a former head of the 
NHL Players Association, pleaded 
guilty to three counts of fraud and 
theft on Jan. 6 in Boston and was 
fined $1 million. The next day, he 
pleaded guilty to three counts of 
fraud in Toronto, agreeing in a plea 
bargain to an 18-month jail sen- 
tence. (AP) 


By Jennifer Frey 

Special tv the Herald Tribune ■ 

WIMBLEDON, England — Carlos 
Moya all but laughed at his chances of 
winning Wimbledon shortly after he 
won the French Open earlier this month. 
On Thursday, Moya fulfilled his own 
prophecy by losing his second-round 
match at the All England Lawn Tennis 
Club. 

A clay-court player with limited ex- 
perience on grass, Moya lost by 4-6, 6-4, 
6-3, 6-4 to Hicham Arazi, a Moroccan 
ranked 59th in the world. 

Moya was followed on Centre Court 
by a man who truly believed he had a 
shot at winning here — Andre Agassi of 


Wimbledon 


the United States, the 1992 Wimbledon 
champion and, at age 28, a player who 
can still give almost any opponent chills 
no matter where he sits in the world 
rankings. 

But Agassi found his stay at Wimble- 
don no longer-lasting than Moya's. 
Playing the conclusion of a match sus- 
pended by darkness on Wednesday, 
Agassi lost to 20-year-old Tommy 
Haas, 4-6, 6-1, 7-6 (7-4). 6-4. 

“Quite honestly, I didn't feel like I 
deserved to win it, 1 ' said Agassi, who is 
ranked 19th in the world but was the 
No. 13 seed here. “I didn't do what 1 
needed to do. Honestly, right now I feel 
• I have a lot more to do with these defeats 
than ray opponents." 

Agassi named Richard Krajicek — 
the No. 9 seed who won his second- 
round match in straight sets Thursday 


— as his favorite to win here. 

The men's field has lost a string of 
seeded players this week. Among the 
others to be defeated were No. 2 Mar- 
celo Rios, No. 7 Yevgeni Kafelnikov 
and No. 10 Alex Corretja, the French 
Open finalist. 

“The guys who lose were the guys 
who were supposed to lose," said 
Krajicek, who loves Wimbledon's grass 
and won here in 1996. 

Moya would not necessarily dis- 
agree. He is one of a small group of 
players who arrived ai Wimbledon with 
a shot at supplanting Pete Sampras at the 
top of the men's rankings, but even he 
did not consider that very likely. Of ail 
the major tournaments. Wimbledon is 
the biggest mystery to Moya, who made 
it to the Australian Open finals in 1997. 
and already is looking forward to the 
hardcourt U.S. Open this fail in New 
S'ork. 

“You know, if I win Wimbledon, I'll 
be No. I, huh?" Moya said after win- 
ning the French. “You never know. I 
don't think it’s going to be the case. I'm 
going there just to leam to play good 
tennis, to improve my game there. My 
next goal will be the Lf.S. Open." 

What Moya, the student, teamed at 
Wimbledon is a lesson that has been 
absorbed, painfully, by many French 
Open champions: It is not easy to adjust 
to a different surface in so short a time 
period. 

The last man to follow a French Open 
title with a victory at Wimbledon was 
Bjorn Borg, who won both tournaments 
in 1978. 1979 and 1980. 

Last year's French Open champion, 
Gustavo Kuerten of Brazil, fell to Justin 
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Carlos Moya of Spain stretching to make a backhand return to Hicham Arazi of Morocco, who won in 4 sets. 


Giroelstob in a first-round Wimbledon 
match. And Kafelnikov did no better in 
1996, arriving here still glowing from 
the French, only to go down in defeat 
immediately to England's own Tim 
Henman. 

Moya is ranked No. 4 in the world but 
was seeded fifth at Wimbledon behind 
Greg Rusedski, the world No. 5 who 
withdrew from the tournament on Wed- 
nesday with an ankle injury. In making 
that seeding decision, roumamem of- 
ficials surely took note of the fact that 
the 21 -year-old Moya had played just 
seven career matches on grass prior to 
his arrival at this tournament, winning 
just two. He- appeared no more com- 


fortable here on Thursday. 

“I lost confidence." Moya said. “I 
didn't go to the net." 

Agassi appeared confident when he 
took the court for the fourth set of a 
match that he trailed by two sets to one 
when play was called Wednesday. He 
broke Haas immediately and went up by 
3-1 before the young German rallied 
and took advantage of several Agassi 
mistakes. 

“It’s a very special win for' me," 
Hass said, referring to his opponent, 
“because he won Wimbledon in 1992, 
and for me I can say I beat Andre Agassi, 
a former No. 1 who has won a couple of 
grand slams." 


■ Hingis and Novotna Advance 

Man in a Hingis, the No. 1 seed, and 
Jana Novotna, the No. 3, both won their 
second-round matches in straight sets, 
and Jennifer Capriati watched her 
comeback bid end with a second-round 
loss to a fellow American, Lori McNeiL 

But the most impressive performance 
of the afternoon came from the 16-y ear- 
old Serena Williams, who faced another 
teenage phenomenon, Miijana Lucic, 
and simply blew her off the conn. 

Williams, whose sister. Venus, also 
was scheduled to play a second-round 
match Thursday, took just 49 minutes to 
beat the 16-year-old Croatian, 6-3, 6-0. 
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Clippers Grab Nigerian-Born Center Amid Flurry of Dealing 


By Mike Wise 

Nme Yuri. Times Service 

VANCOUVER, British Columbia — 
His skill was hard to gauge, given that 
he had played only 77 games in his life. 
But Michael Olowokandi's size alone 
— 7 feet 1 inch (2.2 meters). 265 pounds 
(120 kilograms) — made it impossible 
for the team with the-No. 1 pick, the Los 
Angeles Clippers, to stubbornly choose 
a point guard. 

The Clippers finally decided that 
Olowokandi’s potential held more 
promise than anything that the Uni- 
versity of Arizona’s guard, Mike Bibby. 
could offer. 

Completing an improbable odyssey 
that began in 1995 when he gave up 
playing the sport recreationaUy in a 
London courtyard and came west to 
University of the Pacific, a private Cali- 
fornia school chosen blindly from a 
library book, Olowokandi was plucked 
first by the Clippers in the 1998 Na- 
tional Basketball Association draft at 
GM Place on Wednesday nigbL 

“Seeing ray name at the No. 1 spot 
still is unbelievable, especially when 
you consider where I came from about 
three years ago," the Nigerian-born, 23- 
year-old Olowokandi said. “Having not 
played basketball and having not gotten 
a lot of national recognition. And then to 
this." 

Olowokandi’s last-minute ascent to 
V\o. I — Bibby was taken No. 2 by the 
Vancouver Grizzlies — lent intrigue to 
a draft short on impact players and ldng 


on unknown talents. Eight first-round 
picks were traded in a finny of deals on 
Wednesday night that spiced up one of 
the more bland talent pools in recent 
memory. 

The Grizzlies made noise, trading 
Antonio Daniels, the fourth pick last 
season, to the San Antonio Spurs for 
Carl Herrera and the rights to Felipe 
Lopez, the St John's star who was taken 
24th by the Spurs. 

Lopez, bom in the Dominican Re- 
public, was one of six players bom 
outside United States to be drafted in the 
first round, following Olowokandi. 
Dirk Nowitzki of Germany < chosen 
ninth by Milwaukee), Radoslav Nes- 
terovic of Slovenia (taken 17th by Min- 
nesota) and Mirsad Turkcan of Turkey 
(taken 18th by Houston). Vladimir 
Stepania of the Republic of Georgia was 
taken 27th by Seattle. 

Al Harrington, the 6-9 forward from 
Elizabeth, New Jersey, was taken 25 th 
by the Indiana Pacers. He was the first 
higb-school player taken, ahead of 
Rashard Lewis from Alief, Texas, who 
was taken in the second round. No. 32 
overall, by Seattle. 

Don Nelson sent players to and fro in 
Dallas, finally winding up with die 
Phoenix point guard Steve Nash. And in 
a move that may dramatically alter East- 
ern Conference frontlines, die New York 
Knicks worked out a deal to move 
Charles Oakley, the Madison Square 
Garden favorite and veteran power for- 
ward, along with Sean Marks of Cali- 
fornia, the 44th pick, and cash, to Toronto 


for the forward Marcus Camby. 

One Knick who requested anonymity 
said Wednesday night that he was 
-“shocked that the organization would 
trade Oakley." The Knicks’ president, 
Ernie Gnmfeld, when asked if he had 
considered Oakley's popularity before 
making the deal, said: “We have to do 
what we have to-do for our team. ’ ’ 

The Mavericks traded the sixth pick, 
the mammoth forward Robert Traylor 
of Michigan, to Milwaukee for the draft 
rights to die Nowitzki and Notre 
Dame's Pat Garrity (the 19th pick). Dal- 
las then sent Garrity, the forward Marlin 
Muursepp, the guard Bubba Wells and 
its own first-round pick in 1999 to 
Phoenix for Nash. 

The Denver Nuggets traded Tyronn 
Lue of Nebraska, chosen at No. 23. and 
Tony Battle to the Los Angeles Lakers 
for Nick Van Exel. 

Among other surprises, Denver be- 
came one of several teams to pass on the 
Kansas swingman Paul Pierce, who fell 
from one of the top three picks all the 
way to the Boston Celtics at No. 10. And 
the Kentucky center Nazr Mohammed 
plummeted to the Utah Jazz at No. 29, 
and was then traded to Philadelphia for 
future considerations. 

Instead of Pierce, the Nuggets took 
bis teammate, the Kansas power for- 
ward Raef LaFrentz, at No. 3. The Rap- 
tors selected North Carolina's Antawn 
Jamison with the fourth pick, and the 
Golden State Warriors chose his Tar 
Heel teammate, Vince Carter, with the 
fifth pick. But the Raptors, knowing the 


Hon iers Go for Naught 
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Commissioner David Stem wel- 
coming Michael Olowokandi to the 
NBA after the center was chosen. 

Warriors wanted Jamison all along, then 
traded Jamison to Golden State for 
Carter plus cash. 

After Traylor, the Florida point guard 
Jason Williams was selected seventh by 
the Sacramento Kings. With the eighth 
ick, Philadelphia took the 19-year-old 
L Louis shooting guard Larry Hughes. 


The Arstfiinetl Press 

Sammy Sosa and Mark McGwire 
care about only one set of numbers — 
final scores. Everything else is a waste 
of lime. 

They both came up short Wednesday 
night. Sosa’s Chicago Cubs wasted his 
record-lying homer in a 7-6, 1 1 -inning 


Baseball Roundup 


loss at Detroit, and McGwire's league- 
leading 34th homer was St. Louis's only 
highlight in a 14-3 loss at Cleveland. 

“It's really insignificant,” McGwire 
said of his first homer in 18 at-bats, a 
solo blasr off Jaret Wright in the fourth 
inning. “We got a real beating to- 
night.” 

Sosa hit his 3Isf homer and 1 8th in 
June in the first inning to match the mark 
for one month set by Detroit's Rudy 
York in August 1937, and break the NL 
record of 17 set by San Francisco's 
Willie Mays in August 1965. 

Sosa has 1 1 homers in 12 games, and 
22 in 25 games, but Chicago has lost 
four straight and 1 1 of 15. 

Yankees 10, Braves 6 In Atlanta, Dav- 
id Cone allowed five hits in seven in- 
nings and Joe Girardi had three hits and 
two RBIs for New York. 

Mariners 2 , Padres 1 Ken Griffey Jr. 
hit his 30th home run and Seattle's ace. 
Randy Johnson, struck out 12 and 
reached base twice in San Diego. 

Mets 6, Orioles 3 Rick Reed pitched 
seven solid innings and Mike Piazza had 
three hits and a home run for New York 
in Baltimore's first game in Shea Sta- 
dium against (he Mets since losing 
Game 5 of the 1 969 World Series. 


Blue Jays 7, Expos 6 In Montreal, 
Roger Clemens picked up his first vic- 
tory in five interleague starts as Toronto 
won its fourth straight. 

Martins 8, Devil Rays 4 Derrek Lee hit a 
three-run homer and drove in four runs in 
Florida’s victory at home over a former 
Marlins' pitcher, Tony Saunders (1-8). 

white Sox 4, Reds 2 Frank Thomas 
and Magglio Ordonez home red and Ray 
Durham matched his career high with' 
four hits as Chicago handed visiting 
Cincinnati its 1 1th consecutive loss. 

Phillies ii,RodSox8 In Philadelphia. 
Mike Lieberthal had three RBIs as the 
Phillies tied their season high for runs 
and won their fourth straight game. 

Dodgers 6, Angels 5 Trenidad Hub- 
bard’s RBI single in the 1 Ith gave the 
new Los Angeles manager, Glenn Hoff- 
man, his first victory in three fries since 
replacing Bill Russell. 

Brewers 3, Twins i In Minneapolis, 
Jeromy Bumitz hit his 17th home run 
and Milwaukee's Steve Woodard held 
Minnesota to one mn in 5Vs innings. 

Athletics 7, Giants 6 Matt Stairs’s 
pinch-hit grand slam in the eighth lifted 
visiting Oakland past San Francisco. 

Rangers 3, Diamondbacks 2 In 
Phoenix. Juan Gonzalez drove in two 
runs to increase his major league-lead- 
ing total to 93, and Rick Helling (1 1-3) 
tied his teammate, Aaron Sele, for the 
major-league lead in victories. 

Pirates io. Royals 3 In Kansas City, 
Kevin Young had three of Pittsburgh's 
season-high 19 hits and Mark Smith and 
Jose Guillen homered for the Pirates. 

Rockies a, Astros 6 Dante Bichette 
and Todd Helton homered as Colorado 
overcame a six-run deficit at home. 
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Broca# (10) and Boko. W— Brocaff, 3-0. 
L— ftectotta. 0-2- HRs-Chkaga Moron dim 
(3), Sosa (31), H. Rodriguez (16). Ddralt 
Higglnson (151# L Gonzalez TO- 
Sure 100 000 020-3 14 1 

NY. MttS 010 040 ID— 6 9 0 

p Smith. Chariton (5). TeJftathews (61# 
Orosco TO odd Hottes, Webster TO#‘ RReed, 
Pulsipher TO, Roto* TO# J- Franco TO and 
Piazza. W-R. Reed. 9-4. L-P. Smith. 0-2. 

Franco (18). HRs-Bclfimpre, Sortiofl 
112). New Ybrit Piazza (13J»McRoe M- 
PirtsWi 014 110 120-10 If 3 

KW«Sy 200 001 000-3 10 1 

Pder& JaJtalifflH TO. Christianson TO- 
l oiselte (91 and Oslb Rv«tv Haney ®, 

S&TKSSSSiS 


(17) -Minnesota. Lawton TO. 

Texas 101 000 010-3 9 2 

Arizona 000 028 000-2 5 0 

H effing, D. Prdterson (8). WefteJand (91 
and L Rodriguez; Bkrir, Sodowsky TO and 
Stinnett. W— Hefltog, 11-3. L-— Blob 2-11. 
Sv— Wetiekitd (21). HR— Toms. McLemora 
(4). 

Seattle 000 010 001-2 S 3 

San Diego 000 000 001— l 6 2 

RJotmson and Matzoncs Ashby, MJafi 
TO. R- Ramirez TO and CHemandex. W— R. 
Johnson 7-6. L— Ashby, 10-5. HRs— Seattle, 
Griffey Jr. (30). Son Dlega C Hernandez 
(4). 

Oakland 000 021 048-7 10 2 

Sm Francisco 100 101 120-6 8 1 

Stein T. JJWalhnw (6), MoHer TO, Fetters 
TO. Taylor TO and Modarione. Hindi TO; 
Darwin. Poole (7)# S. Reed TO. Tavarez TO 
and B. Johnson Moyne M- W— Mohler, 2-2. 
L— Poole, 1-1 Sv— Taylor (14). 
HRs— Oakland. Giambi (10), S toils (11). San 
Francism Bands (17). 

Anaheim 011 002 010 00-5 u 1 

1a» Angeles 013 010 000 01-6 12 1 
H tunings 

Cfinley, DeLuda (7). Hasegawa TO. 
Coda ret (11) and Walbecb Dreflort 
Raflnsky TO, MdVUdneJ TO. Osuna D0) 
and C Johnson, W— Osmta, 4-fl. L— Cadarg 
M. HRs— Anaheim Fielder (12)# DtSaicbia 
0). Los Angeles. Sheffield (12). Mondesi 
(17). 

Japanese Leagues 
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7HOKMAY mnars 
c£tfTa AL LEAGUE 
YokohamolYakuBl 
ChunkM 1# HonsWn 0 
Yomiuri 4, Hiroshima 2 

PACIFIC LEAGUE 
Nippon Horn 6. Dcid 3 


BASKETBALL 


1988 NBA Draft 


Sniaetfena from IjM NBA draft wUfi mm, 
player, p#o*eMd pwtoon «nd eaaBoge, Ngh 
vctinol, or foreign town: 


I. Los Angeles cappers. Michael Dto- 
wotomcH C Pacific. 

1 Vancouver; Ml In Bibby, G, Arizona. 

I Denver, Raef LaFrentz, F, KansreL 

4. a-Toronta Antawn Jaotam F.N. Cambio. 

5. Golden State Wnoe Carter, Gw N. Carolina. 

6. b-DaOas. Robert Trnytoc F, Michigan. 

7. Sacramento. Jason WBOams. G» Florida. 
LPtiBadapHa, Larry HughenG, Saint Lords. 

9. Milwaukee, Dirk Nowitzki C DJK 
Wurzburg (Germany). 

10. Boston Paul Pieten G-F, Kansas. 

II. Detroit Banzl Wells, G-F, Ball State. 

II Orlando. Michael Datoac. C Utah. 

13. Oriando (from Washington), Keon Clark, 
F.UNLV. 

14. Houston, Michael DkAason G-F, Ari- 
zona. 

15. Oriando (from New Jersey). Matt Har- 
pring. F. Georgia Tech. 

16. Houston (from New York through 
Toronto). Bryce Drew. G. Valparaiso 

17. Minnesota. Radoslav Nestoravfc, C 
Kinder Bologna (Italy). 

18. Houston [from PDritand through Toronto), 
Mlread Turkcan F. Efes PBsan (Turkey). 

19. Milwaukee (from Oevetontf), Pot Garrity. 
F. Notre Dame. 

20. Atlanta. Roshown McLeod F, Duke. 

21. Chariotte, fttty Davte. F# Iowa. 

22. Lo6 Angeles Clippers (from Miami), Bitai 
Skinner; F, Baylor. 

23. c- Denver (from Phoenix), Tyronn LunG. 
Nebraska. 

24. d-San Antonh Feflpe Lopez. G, St 
John. 

25. Indiana. AJHantngton, F.St Patricks HS, 

EUTObelh. NJ. 

36. Las Angeles Lakers, Sam Jacobson, G-F, 
Minnesota. 

27. Seattle, Vladimir Stepania, C Union 
CXknp^o Uubfrna (Slovenia} 

28. Chicago, Corey Beniamhv G* Oregon St 

29. e-Utah, Nazr Mohammed, C Kentucky. 

sccovm wiimi u 

30. Daltos (from Toronto), Ansa Sesoy, FJtis. 

31. LA. Lakers {ham Vancouver), Ruben 
Patterson F, Ctoctonoti. 

32. Seattle (hwo Denver), Rashard Lewis, F, 
Adef (Texas) Eb&HS. 

33. Scuffle (from LA. dippers), JetanT Me# 
Coy. C UCLA. 

34. Chkzrgo (from Golden State). Shammond 
Wnar«.& North Carolina. 

35. Dados. Bruno SimdoK C Spffl (Croatia). 

36. Sacramento, Jerome James, C, Florida 
AW. 

.37, Phiiaddpfaia< Casey Shaw, C Toledo, 

3B New Yoric (from Boedon), DeMarco John- 
son, F, North CamOna Chartmte. 

39. MBwoukert Rafar Alston. G. Fresno St 
*0, Detroit Korieom Young, F, Hargrave MB- 
Itary Academy, Chatham, Va 

41 , Houston Cufttoo Mobley, G, Rh. Island. 

42. Orianito. Mites Sutton, & Arizona. 

41 Wo ehl ngfaft Johidi Wtofe G Georgetown. 

44. New Yorte Sean Mafcn C-F. CaWomte. 

45. LA. LAken (from New Jersey], Toby 


Bailey. G, UCLA. 

46. Minnesota Andrae Poftmsoa F, Indiana. 

47. Toronto (from Portland), Tyson Wheeler, 
G, Rhode Island. 

4a devetond, Ryan Stock, C 5. Carolina. 

49. f-Arianta, Cory Carr, G, Tews Tech. 

50. Charlotte, Andrew Betts. C Long Beach 
State. 

5T. MlamL Corey Brewer. G, OMahonn. 

52. San Antonio. Derrick Dial G-F, Eastern 
Michigan. 

51 DoHat (from Phoenb), Greg Buckner. G. 
Clemson. 

54. Denver [from Indiana), Tremaine 
Faw t tes. F, Fresno Stale. 

55. Denver (from Seattle), Ryan Bowen, F. 
Iowa. 

56. Vancouver (from la. Lrdtere), JJL Hen- 
derson F, UCLA. 

57. Utah. T Drove Braggs, F, Xavier, Ohio. 

5Z CMcaga. Mocea Boston. F, Michigan. 

a-Tbrome traded righto is F Antawn Jam- 
toon to Golden State lor die right* to G Vines 
Conor end cash. 

b-Mtos traded rights to F Robert Trarytor 
to Mtaraukae far rights to C Krk Nowitzki 
and F Par Garrity. Danas muted F Martin 
Muurapp. &F Bubba Welts and rights to P 
Pol Garrity Hid 1899 let-round droit satec- 
tkm to Phoenix tor G Steve Nash. 

eJLA. Lakers traded G Kek Vim EsaJ to 
Denver tor F Tony Bonis and rights to G 
Tyronn Luo. 

d-San Anronio traded F Cart Herrera and 
rlgMs to G Fsflpa Lopez to Vancouver tor G 
Antonio Panie ds . 

o-Utah traded righto toC NazrBohammod 
to PhiiadeTphia (or future tsHoimi draft 
seischon. 

MUlanta traded r^its to G Cary Carr and 
te isag and 2000 2<lraund draft nfecdons 
IS Chicago tor rights to G Shammond WU- 
StoiW. 



■UIKH UmvacmES VI. B. AtokKA 
THREE DAY MATCH, SECOND DAY 
‘ THURSOAT H CAltBRSGE, EtraLAMD 

South Airiczc 394-1 dedared and 13M. 
British UnhrmBfcs: 199 

fMUUKAVS.MMA 

HDXPBMtEMCECUPTOUflfiAMEKr 

THURSDAY IN. OMJLE. SM L4NKA 

Match was abandoned without bad bemg 
bowled after, overnight rains left outfield 
soggy- 



New York-New Jersey 5, New England 3 

Chicago 4> Kansas City I 

stamdmkks; Esdeni CanfeiMca; DX. 
39 paints; MY-NJ 2 Sj CotombWE 34; Tampa 
Bay 11- Miami l is New England la Weston 
Conference . Las Angolas 37 points.' Chicago 


31; Dallas 18,- Son Jose 15: Colorado 14 Kan- 
sas City 14. 


TENNIS 


Wimbledon 


WEOtESDAY M LONDON 

mem's snails 
FfltST BOUND 

Jan Sfemerinh. Netherlands, def. Slave 
Doscdd, Czech R. 6-1. 6-4 7-6 (7-3). 

Richard Kiaiiceh (91. Nettu def. Breri 
Steven, N. ZeaL 63, 7-6 (9-7), 4-4. 6-2. 

Franai Sqaaiari, Argenfina, def. Mariano 
Puerto. Argentina, 6-7 (5-7), 6-3, 7-5, 6-4 

Fiandsco Ckrret Sp, def. Maicefo Rios (2), 
CM. 6-3, 3-6 7 5. 3-4 61 Dkw Pescariu. 
Rom. deC NevIBe Gochria S. Af. 64 6-2 6-3. 

Marc Rassev Swltt. def. Cedric Pkffine (8), 
France, 64 34 44. 7-6 (7-5). 13- 11 . 

SBCOMD BOUND 

Danlete BrocciaB. Italy, def. Bohdan 
UBhrach, Czech R. 64 64 3-6. 6-2. 

Petr Korda 13). Czech R. deL FBp Dewull. 
Belgium, 64 6-3, 6-2. 

Sebashen Gros|eaa France, def. Brian 
MacPhte, U5. 64 3* 6-1, 64 

Thomas Enqvtsl. Sweden def. Scott 
Draper, Australia. 6-7 (5-7). 6-1. 64 6-3. 

Mark woodfordft, Australia def. Jusfln 
Gimelstob. U5. 2-6. 6-1, 64 64 

FeKx ManfHo (16), Spain def. Radomir 
Vosefc. Czech R, 7-6 (7-4), 3-6,6-3.64 

Mark PhUIppot&sh. Australia def. Ala 
O’Brien U5. 6-7 (3-7), 64 7-6 (7-2), 64 

Jerome Gobnard, France, del N kotos Es 
ante Francfc 6-3, 64 4-4, 7-6 (8-6). 

Jason Stoftenbeitb Australia, def. Jeff 
Taronga U5. 64 2-6> 6-2, 6-7 (3-7),6-3. 

Patrick Rafter (6), Australia def. Tomas 
NydnhL Sweden 7-6 (7-31. 6-2. 7-6 (7-3). 
WOMHI'SHNaUS 
nRSTBOOHD 

SM-Ttog Wang. Taiwan def. Kristina 
Brandt, U5. 7-6 (7-4), 7 5. 

JICQUP BOOHD 

Natasha Zvereva Betorvs. def. Nana Mly- 
oqi Japan, 6-1, 6-3; Miriam Oremans, Nettv 
eriands. def. Asa Cnrisson Sweden 6-2, 6-3. 

SundrUte Tested 04), Fr„ def. Seda Noor- 
tander. Nettz, 6-1 6-1; Lindsay Davenport C2), 
U5, Set. Larisa NeBorxl Latvia, 6-1, 7-5, 

Monica Seles I6J, U5. def. Alexandra Fu- 
sd Fr, 6-1, 6-1; Maria Alejandro Vetria VeiL 
dof. Hooka Kttmuria, Japan 6-0, 7-5. 

Samantha Smith. Britain, def. Manana 
Dim 06vn Aig. o-L 6-1 NathaBe Tauziet 
(16). France, dof. ton Majott Cm. 6-a 6-1. 

THURSDAY FCSULTS 
WOflUN'SHRMUS 

UCONDCOUHB 

DomWgw Van Rons! (15), Belgium, def. 

Anno Minor; UJL 6-1, 6-1; Sylvia ffisdiko, 
Austria del. Jcnet Lee. Taiwan, 6-2 6-0. 

Martina Hinge ID, SwHz. def. Eland 


Makarova Rus, 7-6 (7-71, 64 Mogul Soma 
Spain, def. RHa Grande Italy, 6-4 6-1. 

5ablne Appelmare. Belgium, def. Louse 
Latimer; Britain 6-1, 64 
Vbglnla Ruano PasawL Spain del Kkn- 
berty Pn U5- 6-2 64. 

Yayuk BasukL Indonesia def. Amelia 
Mauresma France. 6-3, 6-4. 

Tomortne Tanasugam, Thailand, def. Kar- 
en Crass. Britain 6-2, 7-5. 

Carina Morariu, UJ. del. Patricia Hy- 
Baukris, Canada 74 6-0. 

JuBe Halord-Decugts. France, def. Alexia 
Dechaume-Battaret Franca 64 7-6 (B-<J. 

Marioan de Swardt South Africa def. 
Elena Tatorkava Ukraine. 64 76 (7-5). 

Lori McNeH. UJL def. Jennifer Capriati 
U5. 44 64 6-2; Jana Novotna 13). Czech R,. 
def. Tatiana Panova Russia 6-3. 44 6-1. 

Candida Martinez TO. 5pafa def. Kristie 
Boogeit Netheriwids, 7-S, 7-5. 

Surine De Beer, SAtr. def. Wang Stii-ting, 
Tiawoa 6-2 < t 6-3; Eterta Likhavtseva 
Russia def. Flora Perfetf i Italy. 64 60. 

Serena WTBiams, del. Mir(ana Lucic 
Croatia 63, 60. 

MEN'ISIItoUS 
SECOND BOUta - 

Hicham Arazi Morocco, def. Carlas Moya 
(5). Spain, 44 64 6*3, 64 
Byron Block, Zimbabwe, def. Jan-Mkhoel 
Gcanhit US. 7-5, 64 7-5. 

Tommy Haas. Gormany, def. Andre Agmsl 
(13), U^, 4-6 61, 76 (7-41,64 
□a vide SangulnettL Italy, def. Franco 

Squakiri Argentina 6 1.-63, 62. 

John Van Lotto m, Netheriands, def. Se- 
bastlen Lnroau, Canada 62 5-7, 64 63. 

Magnus Gustafsson, Sweden, def. Mldiael 
Chong, U^62 67. 62 1462 
Jonas B jotkman (ID. Sweden, def. Slefono 
Pescosoikte, Itofir, 44 64 64 62. 

Richard Krasaek (9), Netherlands, def. 
Oinu Pescariu. Romania 61. 61 62 
Jon Slemeftnk. Nettwrtands, def. David 
PrinasiL Germany. 64 67 (3-7). 64 62 
Chris wadnson Britain def. Mar; Rosset 
Switzerland, 64. 64 7-6 (7 3). 

Todd Martin, Ui. del Mark Draper. Aus- 
tralia 61 7462 

VtadlmirVottchkov, Betorus. def. Mtahaef 
Teh butt, Australia 64 63,7-6 (74). 

Thomas Johansson. Sweden def. Vincent 
Spadea 74 61.61 
Magnus Larsson, Sweden def. Sargis 
Sargsian Amenta, 64 67 IS-7), 61 7-5. 


TRANSITIONS 


USIBIIL 

AHEflEAN LEAGUE 

CLEVELUIb— Oaimed RHP Tim Worrell off 
wo torn from Detroit. Assigned OF Dave 
Roberts to Akron. EL 
DmotT-Acgubed OF Gerotoroo Berroa 
from Cleveland fee OF Dove Roberta 


minn esoT A— Signed LHP Ryan MBte. 
OAKLARD-Added INF Blp Roberts to 
raster. Optionee INF Mark BeUhom to Ed- 
monton. PCL 

TAMPA BAY— Assigned INF Katin Foufcfcto 
Charleston, SAL Assigned INF Luke Owen- 
Brngg to SI. Petersburg, FSL 
ToaoNTO-SIgiied RHPTytorRenwtCkand 
assigned Mm to Medldne Hat of Pioneer 
League. 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

CMCABO-AdlvBted c Tyler Houston from 
T 5-day disabled IlsS. 

LOS ANGELES— Re-assigned Mtflng coach 
Reggie Smtltv bullpen coach Mari, Ouw 
and pitching coach Glen Gregsan. Named 
Mickey Hatcher first base and hitting coach 
Chorfie Hough pitching coach, and John 
Shelby bullpen coach. Named Joe Vovra 
minor league field coordinator. 

Milwaukee— Claimed RHP David Weath- 
ers off waivers from Cmdnnoti. 

Montreal— Recalled INF Oriando Cab- 
rera from Ottawa IL Pul INF Mike Mordeari 
on 15-day disabled list 
milwa UKEE-Ctaimed RHP David Weath- 
ers off waivers from CmdnnaU. 

uoNTREAL-fieeolted INF Oriando Cab- 
rera from Ottawa, IL PtiflNFMfceMcrtteai 
on 15- day disabled DsL 
Philadelphia- Waived OF Rex Hudler. 
Recalled 1B-OF Jon Zuber from Sacaiton- 
WilkM- Barrel I L 

st. lot is— Agreed to terms wffli RHP Chad 
Hutchinson. Put LHP Kent Merefcer on 16- 
day disabled list, retroactive to June 14. 

BASKETBALL 

NATIONAL BASKETS ALL ASSOCIATION 
phoenix- Bought right? to G Toby Baiey 
from LA. Lakeis Ear future considerations. 

FOOTBALL 

NATIONAL FOOTBALL LEAGUE 

Baltimore— S igned WR Patrick Johnson 
to 3-year contract. 

CHICA&O-Signod TE Hayward Clay to 2- 
year contract and T Dave RUatt to 1-year 
contract. Named Dwayne Joseph coordinator 
of ptayer programs. 

Denver— Signed LB Sam ManueL 
DETBUT-iRe-signed QB Dirts Dittos. 
MWMI-Slgttod C Nathan Stitinvento to 3- 
reur contract. 

M.Y.JETS-SIgncd OB Vlnny Tesfovente to 
l-yoor contract. Waived QB Noil ODonnelL 

NFL EUROPE 

hfle— Suspended operahons of England 
Monarchs. Announced franchise to Better 
will begin play a 1999. 

COLLEOC 

ALABAMA state— N amed Froda Freeman- 
Jackson womens basketball coach. 

EAST Carolina— Named Dee Gibson 
worn errs baskelbal coach. 

MKHICAN Tech— N omod Daria I ones 
wamcift basketbed coach. 

Montana state— Announced G Dante 
Robb and G Kfatian WiMams vrffl nol play 
mens basketball neva season. 
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World Cup Briefs 


4 Officials Held 
In Ticket Inquiry 


Four senior officials at Prime 
Sports International, a U.S. com- 
pany at the center of a World Cup 
ticket fraud investigation, were de- 
tained Thursday for questioning by 
Paris policemen. 

The officials, who the police re- 
fused to identify, are being ques- 
tioned after the company reported 
the burglary of 15,000 World Cup ' 
tickets from its Paris office last 
week. PSI said that thieves had 
scaled a heater and broken into a 
safe that contained the tickets. 

But World Cup organizers ques- 
tioned the buiglary, saying that 
while PSI listed tickets for last 
week's match between France and 
Saudi Arabia among those stolen, a 
check at the Slade de France found 
the seats occupied with the ticket 
buyers. 

One of I 7 Worid Cup-approved 
travel agencies, PSI was already 
under investigation after a Madrid 
travel agency complained that it 
never received the 1,000 tickets it 
bought from PSI. (Reuters) 


AEK Out of UEFA Cup 


Greek club AEK Athens will not 
be allowed to participate in the 
IJEFA Cup competition unless its 
ownership changes by July 1, the 
Greek Football Federation said 
Thursday. 

Greek officials said Marcus 
Studer, deputy secretary-general of 
UEFA, the governing body of 
European soccer, had notified them 
that AEK’s owner, British invest- 
ment firm ENIC, had chosen Slavia 
Prague, another team it owns, to 
participate in the l/EFA Cup. 

According to UEFA rules, if a 
firm owns more than one club, only 
one of them is eligible for each of 
the three main European Cup com- 
petitions. 

Both AEK and Slavia qualified 
for the UEFA Cup. 

lonikos. fifth in the Greek cham- 
pionship standings last season will 
take AEK’s place in the compe- 
tition. (Reuters) 


Brazilian Goes to Turkey 


Taffarel, 32, the Brazilian goal- 
keeper, has agreed to join Galata- 
saray, the Turkish champion, a club 
spokesman said Thursday. 

The spokesman, Turgay Vadar, 
said the transfer fee for the Atletico 
Mineiro goalkeeper would be an- 
nounced after the final contract was 
signed. (Reuters) 



Under the Weight of Grief 


Jonk Still Plays His Game 


Dutchman’s Loss Puts Draw With Mexico in Context 


By Rob Hughes 

International Herald Tribune 


S A1NT - ETIENNE, France — For Wim Jook, 
the 31-year- old Dutch midfield pass master, all 
things are relative in life and death. 

In Saim-Etienne on Thursday, under perhaps an 
appropriately sorrowful cloud, he began his day 
with thoughts far away in the village ofV olendam, 
where they buried his best friend, Harry Kwakman. 


Netherlands X , Mexico X 


Even so, Jonk asked to be allowed to do his duty. 
He played 70 minutes for the Netherlands against 
Mexico in the failing rain, and while he was there, 
a pivotal player in the pass and move style that is 
classical Dutch football, his team was never trou- 
bled. Jonk is not an eye catching performer. Tall 
and upright, like a guardsman, his first thought is to 
give the ball to a colleague. 

He is always available, always serving, always 
has an eye on opening up the opposing defense 
with a pass that can be short or long but more often 
than not is precise. Against Mexico he smoothly 
anchored the ream from a position between right 
wing and central midfield 

Jonk did not show his emotion during the game. 
His play was smooth, economical, concentrated 
and when he left the field, to a roar from the 


Dutch that suggested this team, unlike the more 
gifted Johan Cruyff team of the 1970s, might win 
the World Cup. 

In technique, they are masters. But in tem- 
perament? So often that is what betrays the Dutch, 
and it did again in Saint-Etienne . Aware that a draw 
would suffice, and that they would qualify for 
Round 2 simply by avoiding defeat, the Dutch 
attempted to win without Dying and without risk- 
ing further cards from yet another irritably un- 
convincing referee. 

Things began to go wrong once Jonk was with- 
drawn to the bench. Complacency seeped in, and 


the Mexicans have proved in every game that they 
rible spirit 


have an incorrigible spirit In both their previous 
(the bad ci 


matches the bad come from behind. 

Once the Dutch invitation was offered, Mexico 
swarmed forward like angry bees. The first Mex- 
ican goal was a leaping header in the 75th minute 
by a substitute, Ricardo Pelaez, the second came in 
the fourth minute of time added on by the officials. 


Its scorer, Luis Hernandez, harassed Jaap Siam 

: defer 


overwhelming majority of the crowd and a raean- 
i from I 


ingful handshake from his coach Guos Hiddink, all 
was well with the clockwork Dutch Orange. 

The team was coasting, two goals clear. Dennis 
Bergkamp, with marvelous invention, a flick-knife 
pass of almost languid ease, bad created the open- 
ing goal after just four minutes. Phillip Coco, 
discovering that life is a joy at center forward, 
alongside Bergkamp, simply glided onto this pass, 
ignored the challenge attempted by Claudio 
Suarez, and stroked the ball beyond the approach- 
inggoalkeeper Jorge Campos. 

Tfre art is in die timing, and through this goal, 
then a second of similar composure by Ronald De 
Boer in the 18th minute, the Dutch seemed to 
outclass Mexico. “ Auld Lang Syne." chorused the 
mass of Dutchmen in orange, goodnight and good- 
bye Mexico. 

' For the rest of the time Jonk was on the pitch, the 
Dutch were in command. Indeed, there was a 
rhythm, a movement" and a balance between the 


from behind, cook advantage of the big defender's 
casual attitude, and began a celebration of hys- 
terical proportions by his countrymen on the field 
and in the stands. 

I dread to think what went through the mind of 
Alex Ferguson, the Manchester United manager 
who negotiated a £10 million world record fee for 
a defender when be purchased Siam from PSV 
Eindhoven two months ago. There are many who 
think no defender on earth is worth that sum, and 
many who believe the soccer market is insane. 

Ten Mexicans were dancing on Siam's mis- 
fortune. The exception was Ramon Ramirez who, 
four minutes earlier, was sent off for disputing 
referee Abdul Rahman Zeid’s correct decision to 
deny Mexico a goal when Hernandez was offside. 
In Paris, it transpired that Sooth Korea had held 
Belgium, i-i, and so all the passion spent and 
misspent, all the soccer pure and improper, was of 
no consequence. 

The Netherlands and Mexico were destined to 
qualify whatever the result in their match. No one 
who saw the sour methods Belgium used to smoth- 
er the Dutch will weep for that And with Wim 
Jonk's week in mind, it is time we put a perspective 
on things. Soccer is a game, life is life. 
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The Mexican midfielder Ramon Ramirez, right, vying with Wim Jonk of the Netherlands. 


3d Draw Sinks Belgian Tea] 


The Associated Press 

PARIS — Yoo Sang Chul stretched to knock in 
a free kick in the 71st minute Thursday, giving 
South Korea a 1-1 draw with Belgium. 

The result ended Belgium's chances for moving 
ahead since Mexico and the Netherlands played to a 
2-2 draw in Saint-Etienne. 

Belgium needed both a victory over South Ko- 
rea, which already had been eliminated, and a 
Dutch victory over Mexico to advance to the 


game, to advance and we could not," said the 
Belgian captain, Franky Van der Elst. “After a 
good Stan we fell back too quickly.' ' Van der Elst 
is p lanning to retire from international soccer after 


playing in four World Cups. 
Aithon ' 


Rob Hughes is Sports Correspondent of The 
Times of London. 


Belgium 1 . Sooth Korea 1 


For South Africa and Its Coach, 
A Bitter End to Cup Campaign 


By Mike Penner 

Los Angeles Times Sen-ice 


l'i«l " il milm 

AHEAD OF THE GAME — 
Brazil's Ronaldo and Aldair 
training Thursday near Paris. 


PARIS — Who quit on whom first? Was it South 
Africa’s soccer team, the once-proud “Bafana 
Bafana” (which means “the boys, the boys,") that 
dosed its World Cup on Wednesday with a 2-2 tie 
against winless Saudi Arabia, causing Coach Phil- 
ippe Troussier to accuse his players of going 
through the motions? 

Or was it Troussier, who in effect resigned the 
day before when he told reporters he was out of 
South Africa at the end of the World Cup? 

“The way I see my job doesn't correspond to 
what is going on in the South African squad, 1 ' 
Troussier said on the eve of South Africa's Group 
C finale in Bordeaux. “I wasn’t hired to run a 
holiday camp/' Troussier, notoriously hard to 
please even in the best of times, was particularly 
disgruntled about two players, Brendan Augustine 
and Naughty Mokoena, missing a Sunday practice 
session after partying into the early-morning hours 
the day before. 

Troussier promptly sent both players home, 
complaining mat only five members of the 22-man 
South Africa squad were taking this World Cup 
seriously. “The rest are tourists," he said. 

That was when the much-traveled Troussier, 
who previously coached the national sides of Ni- 
geria and Burkina Faso, announced he was headed 
elsewhere after the World Cup. 

“I already know where Pm headed — either an 
English club or an African national team.” he 
said. 


Wednesday's performance against Saudi Arabia 
did nothing to dissuade Troussier. With South 
Africa needing at least a two-goal victory — along 
with a two-goal defeat of Denmark by France — to 
qualify for the second round, the Bafana Bafana 
squandered an early 1-0 lead by yielding two 
penalty (ricks, salvaging a tie only when Shaun 
Bartlett convened the game's third penalty kick in 
extra time. 

Troussier’s final media briefing as South Africa 
coach was a bitter one. He blasted his players for 
not playing as a unit, for not playing with enough 
desire, likening their effort to that most often 
exhibited in a meaningless “'friendly'* match. 

“I thought that today’s match was the most 
important for us, really the most important," he 
said. “But not in one single case was there any 
sense of the players playing as a team. ” 

Asked to offer a possible explanation as to why, 
Troussier said, paused and finally replied, “I’ve no 
idea." Eventually, it came to him. 

“It’s the way they’ve evolved during the last 
four weeks,” Troussier said. ‘‘It’s a group which 
has trouble living together. I don’t know if I’ve 
even seen them playing cards together. 

“They come for dinner, then they disperse or 
they look to see if I'm around so they can escape 
out the window. It was like that — a diverse, 
completely fragmented group.” 

Troussier, whose contract ended with Wed- 
nesday's elimination, has bravely elected io fly 
back Friday with his squad to hold a news con- 
ference in Johannesburg and explain the failure of 
the team. 


second round. The Dutch needed only a draw to 
advance in Group E. 

Belgium took the lead in the seventh minute 
when a header from Gordon Vidovic was blocked 
by a South Korean defender, only to be hammered 
past the diving goalkeeper, Kim Byung Ji, by Luc 
Nilis. 

But Belgium’s hopes were deflated with 19 
minutes remaining, when Ha Seok Ju lofted a free 
kick from the left and Yoo stretched to hit the ball 
with his right foot, beating several diving Belgian 
defenders on the far side of the goal box. ft was 
South Korea's first World Cup point after two 
opening losses. 

It was also Belgium’s third draw in the first 
round. “You have to be able to win at least one 


Lough already eliminated from the totima- i 
raent, the South Koreans appeared determined to 
win their first match in five Cup appearances — 
their last opportunity before playing co-host to the 
next Worid Cup with Japan in 2002. 

The South Korean coach, Kim Pyung Soek — 
promoted after Cha Bum Kin was fired following 
the team's 5-0 loss to the Netherlands — made few 
changes to the starting lineup. His players de- 
fended tightly, broke quickly and shot as soon as 
they saw the Belgian goal. 

But the team was frequently outmaneuvered by 
the experienced Belgians. 

There were other chances on both sides. In the 
22d minute, Seo Jung Won ran down a long pass 
but bungled his shot from 12 meters. The ball 
bounced off his shin and he shot post the post. 
Then, in the5 1st minute. Nilis hi: fhe crossbar from 
six meters after chesting down a cross in the box 
and swiveling around two defenders, Ha and Lee 
Sang Hun. -i 

The Brazilian referee, Rezende de Freitas, 
handed out yellow cards to Vital Borkelmans. Let*/ 
Um Saeng, Lee Min Sung, and Ji, the goalkeeper. 
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Security Tightened for 2 Risky Matches 


The Associated Press 

PARIS — British, French and German police 
forces were put on alert Thursday ahead of 
matches involving Germany and England. 

German and British officers were screening 
people crossing into France near Lens, a north- 
ern town, where a policeman was bludgeoned by 
German fans after a match between Germany 
and Yugoslavia. 

As many as 30,000 England fans were ex- 
.pected in Lens for Friday's game with Colom- 
bia. England fans were at the center of violence 
in Marseille when their team played Tunisia. 

More than 1,200 police h3ve been deployed 
with another 1 ,000 in reserve. 

In Montpellier, in the far south of France, 
1,500 French officers were on the streets, ready 
for the German fans who were expected for the 
Germany-Iron game on Thursday. 

Bars in Montpellier were told to close early 
and in Lens not to serve alcohol at all. Stores in 


both towns have been forbidden to sell al- 
cohol. 

The German Interior Ministry said its border 
units had checked some 10.000 people crossing 
the frontier into France and that 14 suspected 
troublemakers had been stopped. 

The French press reported that German hoo- 
ligans were heading to -Lens to fight the Eng- 
lish. 

Superintendent Kenny Scott, a Scottish police 
liaison officer in France for the competition, 
said: “It’s all rumor and conjecture.” 

He also said Internet sites urging German 
hooligans to show up in Lens did not mean 
anyone would do so. 

• A young Austrian who took close-up pic- 
tures of a brutal attack on a French policeman 
after a World Cup match on Sunday was re- 
leased without charge after about 30 hours in 
custody, justice sources said on Thursday. They 
said he had “cooperated totally.” 
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Stop All the Carping: Referees Doing a Good Job, Says FIFA Official 


The /It sat laird Press 

PARIS — The whipping boys of the 
World Cup heard unaccustomed praise 
Thursday, and a Swedish television foot- 
age seemed to show that one of the tour- 
nament's most debated decisions was 
right on the money. 

Referees, blasied over the last few days 
by everyone from players to government 
officials, were defended by their top su- 
pervisor for making (he right calls in the 
overwhelming majority of cases. 

Criticism continued in the wake of bor- 
derline calls in key matches. The leader of 
African soccer said teams from the con- 
tinent were made to feel like "undesir- 
ables." Tournament leaders, however, 
said the mistakes that occurred had been 
honest and few. 

Of lhe first 40 games, all but three 
featured acceptable officiating, as found 


in post-match reviews, according to David 
Will, the head of refereeing for FIFA, 
world soccer’s governing body. The be- 
low-par games were not identified but 
Will said they were not affected by red 
cards or single borderline calls. 

“Of course, there have been mistakes." 
Will said. “It is absolutely impossible to 
go through 40 matches without there be- 


ing mistakes." 
Wil 


rill said the last Worid Cup in 1994 in 
the United States produced four unsat- 
isfactorily refereed matches, all in the first 
round when there were fewer games than 
in this edition. 

Overall, referees are averaging grades 
of 8.3 out of 10, with the grades rising in 
the last week. Will said. Most have re- 
ceived 8 or 9, a solid “B.” 

“We remain generally satisfied with 
the performance of the referees," he said. 


“The overall standard remains high — 
higher than in the United States, to be 
sure." He said the grades would be used in 
picking refs for later rounds. 

“Of course, it depends on perfor- 
mance,” he said. “Wc arc looking for 
calls that are strong, good, effective and 
proper. We will retain good referees. We 
nave more titan enough to make that an 
easy choice." 

will’s comments at a news conference 
came amid a torrent of criticism of the 
referees. Players and coaches said ihyy 
were inconsistent. FIFA pnsidcnl Joseph 
Blatter said they were too soft on hard fouls. 
A government minister in Cameroon said 
they were pan of an anti- African plot. 

Will said they were doing their job well. 
“The referees play it straight," he said. 
“They call it as they see it. They don't have 
the benefit of replays from five angles.” 


Instant replay to backstop calls would 
not work in soccer, except perhaps on 
goals, because of the constant flow of the 
game. Will said. But he added that replays 
found evidence to support one of the most 
argued calls of the Cup. 

Esse Baharmast of the United States 
called a foul on Junior Baiano of Brazil that 
set up the winning penalty kick in Norway's 
2-1 victory Tuesday. That moved Norway 
into the second round and eliminated Mo- 
rocco. a 3-0 winner over Scotland. 

Initial replays failed to show a clear 
foul. But Will pointed to photos taken 
from the Norwegian television network 
NRK. and distributed on NRK’s web .vie. 
that show Baiano grabbing the jersey of 
the Norwegian player Tore Andre Flo in 
the penalty area. Footage shot from behind 
the goal by a Swedish television company 
also shows Baiano pulling Flo. 


"The referee, from his angle, took a 
decision and played if as he saw it. direct 

and straightforward.” 



Wifi said. “You 
can look at television and photographs and 
pictures on the Internet. But the referee 
nas to make a decision on lhe field in a split 
second as he sees it.” 

Vag , ncr ’ a Hungarian referee, 
nullified a goal that would have put Cam- 
eroon ahead of Chile 2-i. where replay 
showed contact, but no clear foul. The 1-1 
tie meant Chile advanced and Cameroon 
was out. 


Both Baharmast and Vasner were ap- 

unf,*4 TL.._J P . ,* 

for 


pointed Thursday as reserve referees 
second round matches. 

Will dismissed charges of political fa- 
vorttism as “just ridiculous.” He.-said, 
™ ,he siishiest bit 
are m J hc P? I,,ical situation- They 

arL simply refereeing the game.” 
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live - Argentina v Croatia 1 6.00 (cet) 
Colombia v England 23.00 (cet) 
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Eurosport, Europe’s No.1 Sports TV Channel, available on cable and satellite 
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End Iran Hopes 
Of Qualifying 

,* CoogvM ftv 0 *r Sft# Fnw Daparhn 

MONTPELLIER — Two headed 
* second-half goals gave Germany a 2-0 
victory over Iran on Thursday and first 
‘place in Group F. 

Germany won the group on goal dif- 
ferential ahead of Yugoslavia, which de- 
feated the United States, 1-0, in the 
night's other match. Iran, which scored 
__ its first-ever World Cup victory, over the 
United States on Sunday, was elimin- 
ated. 

The Germans will return to Mont- 
pellier on Monday to play Mexico in the 
second round. 

Iran needed to win the match to elim- 
inate the Germans and advance to the 
second round in their place, But, while 

Germany 2, Iran O 

they defended doggedly for most of the 
match, the I ranians rarely looked like 
scoring themselves. 

Geimany pressed for most of the first 
half but was unable to break down a 
stubborn Iran defense. 

A shot over the bar by Oliver Bierhoff 
after four minutes and a raiss-hil volley 
by Thomas Haessler were the closest the 
three-times champions came to scoring 
as poor passing brought most of their 
moves to a premature end. 

German frustration showed after 32 
minutes when captain Jurgen Klins- 
mann was cautioned for dissent. 

Five minutes before the interval Karim 
Bagheri hit a long-range shot from a free 
kick which Andreas Koepke, the German 
goalkeeper, just managed to save, diving 
down low at his right-hand post 

At half time, Berti Vogts pulled off 
Olaf Thon, the libero. moved Lothar 
Matthaeus, who had started in midfield, 
back into defense and brought on Di- 



Luckless United States Loses, 1-0, 
And Heads Home Without Victory 


liobrl/XpPflr* fanri*- ftntfr 

Mehdi Pashazadeh of Iran sweeping past Thomas Hassler of Germany on Thursday. Germany triumphed, 2 - 0 . 


etraar Hamann. The second half began 
with some uncompromising tackling 
from both teams. German midfielder 
Thomas Haessler and Iran forward Ali 
Daei were both shown yellow cards for 
untidy challenges. Then Bierhoff, who 
had earned Germany a draw against 
Yugoslavia with a late goal, gave them 
the lead in the 50th minute. After a 
clever build-up on the right, Haessler 


ran into space near the comer flag and 
swung a cross into the goal mouth. 
Bierhoff outjumped the defense and 
beat the flatfooted Ahmad Abedzadeh, 
the Iranian goalkeeper, with a down- 
ward header. 

The second goal, in the 58tfa minute, 
was also a well-crafted piece of soccer. 
Jorg Heinrich chased down a long pass 
and one-touched the ball right to Bier- 


hoff, who one-timed his shot off the left 
post Klinsmann was there for the easy 
rebound, putting it in with an acrobatic, 
diving header. 

Before the game, the German foreign 
minister, Klaus KinkeJL, met with French 
police and expressed his government’s 
sympathy for the French police officer 
who was beaten into a coma by German 
hooligans Sunday. ( AP. Reuters. AFP) 


Coofikd frv Our Sttf F mu Dupoxton 

NANTES, France — Yugoslavia 
beat the United States, 1-0, Thursday in 
a match that turned out to be mean- 
ingless for both teams. 

The Americans, who already had 
been eliminated, merely were playing 
for pride. As it turned out. so were the 

Yugoslavia 1, U.S. A. O 

Yugoslavs, who already had clinched a 
place in the second round and hoped for 
a big victory to overtake Germany on 
goal difference and advance as the win- 
ner from Group F. 

But a 2-0 victory by Germany over 
Iran in Montpellier squelched those 
hopes, and the second half turned into a 

midfield q uagmir e 

For the second straight game the 
match had political overtones for the 
Americans, who were coming off a 2-1 
loss to Iran. 

The Yugoslavs scored after three 
minutes, and finished the match 
strolling round the field in complete 
control, but for much of the first half 
they were unable — or unwilling — to 
suppress the energetic Americans. 

From the time they scored, 
Yugoslavia seemed content to settle for 
a one-goal margin — despite coach 
Slobodan Santrac’s statements before 
the match that they would go flat out for 
goals. 

As against Iran, the Americans dom- 
inated possession early and hit the post 
quickly only to be frustrated. 

Frankie Hejduk sent a f allin g cross 
that got over the head of goalkeeper 
IvicaKralj and struck die far post after 
24 seconds, but the Yugoslavs cleared 
and absorbed several American forays 
in the first 45 minutes. 

‘ The Yugoslav goal came on its 
second shot and first threatening chance 
in the U.S. half. 


Sinisa Mihalovic blasted a 
35-meter free kick that American , 
keeper Brad FriedeL playing in his first 
match in the World Cup finals, two- 
handed away but straight at Slobodan 
Komljenovic. 

Komljenovic, who was standing be- 
yond the goal and almost on the goal 
line, guided his header back inside the 
post, behind the recovering Friedel and 
into the goal. 

The goal didn't seem to slow the 
Americans, who continued to push for- 
ward and got a powerful header from the 
top of the box out of Brian McBride that 
Kralj handled in the 15th minute. 

Hfejduk put another shot on goal with 
a scissors kick in the 25th, and the 
Americans generally created more 
chances than the Yugoslavs. 

One of Yugoslavia’s serious chances 
came in the 28th minute when Savo 
Milosevic blasted a shot from the right 
that Friedel had to punch away. 

The Yugoslavs slowed the Ameri- 
cans in the second half, limiting them to 
a handful of serious chances, but not 
creating much more themselves. 

About the only excitement for either 
team came in the way of substitutions. 
Yugoslavia brought on Dejan 
Savicevic, the AC Milan forward, for 
his first action in two months and 
Yugoslav native Preki Radosavljevic 
came on for the United States against his 
former countrymen. 

The match was being played at a time 
of political tension between the two 
nations. Richard Holbrooke, U.S. envoy 
to the United Nations, was in 
Y ugoslavia in a last-ditch attempt to end 
fighting between Yugoslav security 
forces and ethnic Albanians in Kosovo 
Province. 

Yugoslavia’s reward for finishing 
second is a meeting with the Nether- 
lands in the second round in Toulouse 
on Monday. (AP. Reuters. AFP ) 
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England and Colombia: Crunch Time 
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* x-Brazil 2 

y-Notvray .1 

Morocco 1 

' Scotland 0 

' Brazil 2, Scotland 1 
Morocco 2. Nanny! 
Norway L Scotland I 
' Brazil & Morocco 0 
Norway 2. Brazil 1 
Morocco X Scotland 0 


x-Boty 

y-Chle 

Austria 
Cameroon 
CMa2rlMy2 
Austria 1, Cameroon 1 
Austria l.ChBol 
ItnjyL Cameroon 0 
My 2- Austria l 
Cameroon 1, Chile I 


GF CA Pts 

6 3 0 

5 4 5 

5 5 4 

2 A 1 
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T L 
0 0 
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w 

x-France 3 

y- Denmark 1 1 

South Africa 0 2 

Saudi Arabia 0 I 

Deamarfc 1. Saudi AraMn D 
France X Sooth Africa 0 
Danmark 1, Soafb Africa 1 
France 4, Saudi Arabia 0 
France 2, Denmark 1 
Saadi Arabia 2, Sooth Africa 2 


GF OA Pts 

9 1 9 

3 3 4 

3 A 2 

2 7 1 


W 

x-Nigerto 2 

y-Pa roguery 1 

Spain 1 

Bulgaria 0 

Bulgaria 0. Paraguay a 
Nigeria % Spain 2 
Nigeria 1, Bulgaria 8 
Paraguay a SpaiaO 
Spain 6» Bulgaria 1 
Paraguay X Nigeria 1 


oaouvD 
T I 

D 1 
2 ( 
1 1 
1 2 


GF GA PIS 

5 5 6 

3 I 5 

8 4 4 

1 7 1 
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GF GA Pts 

7 2 5 

7 5 5 

3 3 3 

2 9 I 


GF GA Pts 

7 3 7 

4 4 3 

3 4 2 

2 5 2 


x-Nettwtlands I 2 

y-Mntko 1 2 

Belgium 0 3 

South Korea D 1 

Mwdco l Sooth Karoo 1 
Belgium G, Nefharfonds 0 
Baigfuui2.Madco2 
Netherlands 5, Seutk Korea 0 

JUNE 26, M PARIS 
Brighton, South Korea 1 
Belgium- Luc NSs 7. 

South Korea— YooSang-chm 71, 

JUNE 25, M ST, ETIENNE 
Mexico 2, Nfflwriando 2 . 

Mesoco — Rtaudo Pvtoez75. Luis Hernandez 90. 
Netherlands — Ph3p Coco 4. Ranald de Baer 19. 

GROUPS 


y- Argentina 
y-Croatfa 
Japan 
Jamaica 


OBOUPH 

y t i 

1 0 c 

! 0 ( 

) D 2 

) 0 2 


GF GA Pts 

6 0 6 

4 1 6 

0 2 0 
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GF GA Pts 

6 2 7 

4 2 7 

2 4 3 

1 5 0 


x-Germony 2 1 

y-Yugostovtc 2 1 

Iran l 0 

United States 0 0 

Yugoslavia 1. Iran 0 
Germany l United Statu • 

Germany 2. Yugoslavia 2 
Iran 2, UuHed Status 1 

JUNE 26, M HONTFELUER 
Germany 2. Iran 0 

Germany— OUver Bterhofl 50t Juagen KRnsmann 58. 
JUNE 26. M NANTE5 
Yagastavfa 1 , United Slates 0 
Yugoslavia — Slobodan KomQknovfc 4 


W T L 
y-Romanla 2 0 0 

England 1 0 1 

Colombia 1 0 1 

Tunisia 0 0 2 

England 2, Tunisia 0 
Romania l, Cotoabla 0 
Colombia 1, Tunisia B 
Romania z En^ond l 

JU*E ZS, M ST. OEMS 
Romania vs. Tunisia 

JUDE 3*. M LENS 
GOtouMa vs. England 


GF GA Pts 

3 1 A 

3 2 3 

1 1 3 

0 3 0 


Argentina l,Japm0 
Croatia XJaaxeca 1 
Croaflg 1, Japan 0 
Argentina 5> Jamaica • 

JWiE2e.INI.VON 

Japan vs. Jamaica 

JUNE M. Hi BORDEAUX 
Argentina vs. Croatia 
x-won group 

HPiaiifled for second round 


Three points tar a victory; one tor a tie. Hrat two In each 
pngt duality for second rmmd. H two or man rearoe hew 
dm seme number of pohne the loOow tng debreehera era 
used: l.goel dtfforanca; 2. number of goale ceared; X neeult 
of rntfab between the two; 4. drawing tote. 


Second Round 

JUNE 27. M PARB 

Brad vs. CM* 

JUNE 27. HI MARSEILLE 
Italy vs. Norway 

JUHE2AMLEMS 
Fhrnce n. Paraguay 

JUNE 2*. IN SI OEMS 
Nigeria vs. Denmark 

JLM 20, Bl TOULOUSE 
Nottwriand vs. Yugoslavia 
junc 20 . m mnrmaiBH 
Germany vs. Mexico 

JUNE 30, M BORDEAUX 
1st Groap G vs. 2nd Group H 

JUNE SO. IN ST. ET1EWC 
1st Group H vs. 2nd Group G 


CitnptinlhtOur Siqfi From Dapauba 

Argentina vs. Croatia, Bordoaux, 4 
PJL Group H reaches a dead end Fridav, 
when the more interesting game will 
probably be the one between two teams 
that have already been eliminated, Ja- 
pan and Jamaica. 

Argentina and Croatia, both already 
assured of a place in the second round, 
play each other in Bordeaux with first 
place in the group as a prize, but it is not 
much of a prize. 

The second-place team will play the 
winner of Group G (probably Romania 
but possibly England or Colombia), 
while the winner will play the second- 
place team in Group G (England, 
Colombia or, perhaps, Romania). Croa- 
tia needs a victory to push Argentina out 
of first place. 

Daniel Passarella, the Argentine 
coach who has announced be will step 
down after the World Cup, will prob- 
ably not risk the defenders Roberto 
Sens ini, who is injured, and Jose 
Chamot, who would miss the second 
round if he receives a yellow card. 

Miroslav Blazevic, the Croatian 
coach, has promised to field his 
strongest team. Zvonimir Boban, the 
Croatian captain, is likely to return after 
a leg injury. 

Jamaica vs. Japan, Lyon, 4 RAL Pride 

is at stake in Lyon where two teams in 
their first World Cup will both be play- 


ing their last match but seeking their 
first vicroiy. Jamaica has a slight edge: it 
at least has scored a goaL 

Takeshi Okada, the Japanese coach, 
has said his team will be more offensive. 
The defender Eisuke Nakanishi is sus- 
pended. 

Rene Simoes, the Jamaican coach, 
said, “Just being here was great for 

Friday Matches 

Jamaica and if we take the chances 
we've been making we should finish on 
a high note," he said. 

It will be the last match of Robbie 
Earle's brief international career, the 
33-year old Briton, who sewed Ja- 
maica's World Cup goal against Croa- 
tia, has said this will be his last in- 
ternational. 

England vs. Colombi a , Lens 9 PJL It 

hardly matters what happens between 
Romania and Tunisia, the final place in 
the second round will be decided in a 
straight battle between Colombia and 
England. 

Colombia needs to win to push Eng- 
land out of second place. 

Both teams have struggled to score, 
and both could start young strikers. Mi- 
chael Owen, 18, of England, and Leider 
Preciado, 21, of Colombia, both came 
on as substitutes in their countries’ pre- 
vious matches and scored. 


Preciado’s goal against Tunisia was 
the only one Colombia has scored so 
far. 

Glenn Hoddle has indicated that he 
will pick Owen. Heraan Dario Gomez, 
the Colombian coach, has been more 
guarded about Plreciado. 

The Colombians will have been en- 
couraged by the sight of the English 
midfielders struggling hopelessly to re- 
gain possession against Romania’s ac- 
curate passing. If there is one thing the 
Colombians can do better than anyone, 
it is pass the ball around in midfield. 

Romania vs. Tunis, Saint-Denis, 9 PJL 

Romania is already through and may 
field a less than full-strength team. 

Five Romanian players — the de- 
fenders Gheorghe Popescu, Dan Pet- 
rescu and Liviu Ciobotariu and the mid- 
fielders Gheorghe Hagi and Dorinel 
Munteanu — all have one yellow card 
and will miss the next match if they 
receive another against Tunisia. 

The midfielder Ovidiu Stinga is out 
with ligament problems and will miss 
the rest of the tournament. 

Anghel Iordansecu, the Romanian 
coach, also thinks some players need a 
rest. 

The best Tunisia can hope for is to 
end a run of four World Cup matches 
without scoring dating back to their last 
finals appearance in 1978. 

(AP, AFP. Reuters) 
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Tales of Two Farmers 


By Seth Faison 

Nen York Times Service 


X IAN, China — Just out- 
side the archaeological 


-^Vside the archaeological 
dig that made this ancient city 
famous sit two oid farmers 
who share at least three things: 
the name Yang, the stubble of 
a not too recently shaved head 
and the claim to have un- 
earthed China's greatest his- 
torical find of the century. 

It is such a spectacular site 

— an army of terra-cotta war- 
riors built to guard the tomb of 
Qin Shihuang, the emperor 
who unified China in 220 B.C. 

— that President Bill Clinton 
is making his first stop here 
when he arrives in China. 

Yet Clinton, traveling with 
an entourage of more than 
1,000, may not have a chance 
to stop and meet either of these 
two men. And that is too bad. 
because they tell quite a tale. 
Two different tales, actually. 

□ 


“I found the soldiers," as- 
serted Yang Quanyi, 70, the 
older and shorter of the two, 
who now works in a gift shop 
signing coffee-table books 
aboui the soldiers. ‘ 'Don't be- 
lieve what other people tell 
you." As if to prove his claim, 
Y ang pointed at the enormous 
color sign hanging over his 
table, "The Man Who Dis- 
covered the Terra-Cotta War-, 
riors, Yang Quanyi." 

If Yang seems inept at de- 
scribing how he actually 
made the discovery, he tries to 
make up for it by saying over 
and over, in a conspiratorial 
whisper, char it was indeed he 
who made the big find. 

In a nearby building, beside 
another collection of touristy 
kitsch, the other Yang also 
spends his days posing for 
photographs and signing bis 
name. At 60. Yang Zbifa is a 
tall, kindly farmer, happy to 
smile and pose for a photo- 


p refer sitting in a tourist shop, 
signing picture books for $35 


signing picture books for $35 
a month, to tilling the fields, 
no matter what may lurk be- 
neath the soil. 



Moore and Willis, their publicists say, aresplitsville. 
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In Britain, a Slow Burn Over the Arts Gets Hotter 


graph. But his amiable de- 
meanor vanishes when his 
competitor's name comes up. 

"If he can claim he found 
it, so can you!*' he said, 
frowning sternly. “Ask him 
what time of day the discov- 
ery was made. Eh? Ask /tim 
what day and what time, and 
see what he says.” 


By Warren Hoge 

A'm Yt-ri Tim n Sen h e 


ONDON. — A number of Britain's best- 
known performing arts institutions are in 


□ ■ 

Encouraged to put aside the 
dispute for a moment and tell 
his story, Yang Zhifa re-' 
gained his calm and explained 
how the terra-cotta warriors 
had come to be unearthed. 

In March 1974 an unusu- 
ally bad drought prompted the 
local commune leader to send 
several farmers to dig a well in 
Lintong, just outside Xian. Ir 
was about noon on the third 
day of digging, Yang Zhifa 
said, when he and another 
fanner were six feet deep in a 
cylindrical hole and his shovel 
hit something hard. Digging it 
out, Yang Zhifa saw the better 
part of a torso-shaped piece of 
terra cotta, carved in the shape 
of a warrior's tunic, he said. 

As it turned out, the site of 
the well was only inches in- 
side the original front entrance 
of the underground vault. 

No written record of the 
terra-cotta vault existed, so ar- 
chaeologists were stunned as 
they uncovered its full length, 
several hundred yards — and 
then found three smaller 
vaults behind it. The excav- 
ation continues and will prob- 
ably take decades longer. 

At the tourist stores outside 
the site, the two old formers 
may continue their competing 
claims for just as long. 

Regardless of the compet- 
ing claims, the two Yangs can 
agree on one thing: They 


financial crisis, and directors and producers 
are assailing the government of Prime Min- 
ister Tony Blair for aggravating their plight 
by devoting coo much of its attention to 
popular culture. 

In a debate fueled by a combustible mix- 
ture of hurt, anger and lost money, they are 
accusing the government of cheating treas- 
ured British stage and concert hall traditions 
and directing funds only to an forms that it 
believes have contemporary relevance, wide 
appeal and economic potential. 

"They talk about how Dylan is really as 
good as John Keats, they bang on about 
populism. Cool Britannia, and they seem to 
favor film, television, video, rock music, 
architecture, design, and not to favor clas- 
sical music, dance and theater," said Sir 
Peter Hall the director who is a former head 
of the National Theatre and the Royal 
Shakespeare Company. He said he had con- 
cluded that "they are hostile to the arts." 

The performing arts leaders, trained to 
-assign dramatic importance to subtle 
changes in behavior, have been alarmed by 
the atmospherics surrounding the debate. 
Many more government ministers show up 
these days at pop music awards ceremonies 
than in theaters and opera houses, and the 
ceremonial rooms at the prime minister's 
official residence, 10 Downing Street, have 
increasingly become scenes of cocktail 
parties for glamorous stars of television, 
movies and rock. 

John Tusa, 62. chairman of the Barbican 
Center, the stage, concert hall and movie 
complex in the center of London, said the 45- 
year-old Blair and his colleagues were victims 
of a 1960s generation mind-set. “They are 
much less attached in every sense — in their 



meut-sponsored $1-2 billion ^onium 
Dome, the vast new arena going up on the 
Greenwich meridian as the centerpiece of 
Britain’s commemoration of *e new ceo- 




t %ie dome has become a convenient sym- - 
hoi for the distressed champions of high ciflr 

mre because die government has hinted than ■ 

pte to use it to portray British mrirn 

thome- 


l nitmal hlniJ IV** 

Two actors in the drama: Robinson of Granada Group, left, and Eyre. 


historic hail would not be able to reopen after 
its renovation unless its annual $24 million 
grant was doubled. 

Assistance id the arts, including the yearly 
5300 million grant to the Arts Council which 
distributes government funds, has noi in- 
creased since 1993. and the council estimates 
tihat this has amounted to a cut of 15 percent in 
real terms. When Labour came to power- 14 
months ago for the first time in 18 years, 
people in the ans clung to the notion that it 
would loosen the government’s grip on 


subsidies. Sixty directors, producers and 


will be the largest building ol its mi in me 
world, more than twice the size of the current 
tape breaker, the Georgia Dome in Atlanta. 
Blair visited die rite on Monday fora cer- 
emony marking the completion of tfre highest 
point of the dome roof and proclaimed it a 
showcase of "the best of British. ■ - 

Hugo Young, columnist forThe Guardian, 
said, "Many temples of great culture all oven 
die country are struggling to surviye r wniie a: • 
fortune exceeding that spent on die entire 
Getty Museum in Los Angeles, which was 
built for the centuries to house work for the . 
ages, is lavished on a cu Itural statement that is 
proud to proclaim its utter ephemeral ly." ; 

Smith has defended the government's ap- 
proach to supporting the arts as one thar 
rewards tighter management and celebrates 
endeavors that are accessible to the most 
people, help educate people in the arte and 
have "economic significance." He said the 
government found it easy to back the $7 
billion popular-music industry because it 
"doesnT need nannying, it doesn’t even 


experience, in their knowledge and in their money. In fact, the Labour platform pledged 


beliefs — to whatever we're encumbered 
with, the Western history and culture that are 
our intellectual moorings,*' be said. 

The Labour government has continued the 


the party would abide by Conservative spend- 
ing limits the first two years in office, and no 
exception has been made for the arts. 

Hostilities came to a head lare last month 


dealings with the council. 

Sir Richard Eyre, former director of the 
National Theatre, made an impassioned 
speech defending theater at tire annual Royal 
Academy dinner May 27 in which he turned 
the name of the arts’ onetime Conservative 
nemesis to his advantage. 

“Working in the theater,” he said, “l 
sometimes feel like a thatcher — the sort that 
cuts up straw, not cabinets — in pursuit of a 
craft that seems increasingly anomalous 


stimulate the ‘‘creative industries” that 
amount to an $82 billion enterprise- in Bri- . 
tain, creating jobs, exports and allure. 

A Parliamentary committee this month 
took a different view, saying that Smith was i 
"obsessed with die glamorous and trivial r 
matters.” An editorial in The Evening-Stan- 
dard said that Smith was demonstrating that 
“even highly educated Labour ministers 
have become infected with die sort of old’ 
populist nonsense that equates reggae music 


when set aside the confident certainties of with Beethoven, which holds that if there is 


Conservatives’ policy of reducing subsidies when some prominent people in theater and 


to arts groups, and budget deficits have 
forced regional theaters to close, orchestras 
to make survival cutbacks in programming 
and museums to charge admission. In a letter 
to Culture Secretary Chris Smith last week. 
Sir Colin Southgate, chairman of the Royal 
Opera House at Covent Garden, said the 


dance resigned en masse from their Arts 
Council panels. They were protesting a de- 
rision by the council’s new chairman. Gerry 
Robinson, the chairman of Granada Group, 
the television, hotel and theme-park con- 
glomerate, dial appeared to exclude people 
from the arts in decision making on culture 


video games and ‘Terminator 2/ ” Elec- 
tronic games are a $1-5 billion business for 
Britain, and the Culture Ministry has singled 
it out for encouragement. 

A particularly galling example to the gov- 
ernment's critics is the Greenwich Theatre, 
which folded on March 28 when it lost its 
$330,000 grant The now darkened stage is 
in the same neighborhood as the govem- 


no mass audience for something, it can’t be.; 
worth much — or at least many votes." 

The original Conservative cuts were made 
in the name of seeking more support from the 
private sector. Private donations to culture are 
rising in Britain, but they do not come dose to 
levels of giving in die United States, and; 
people in the arts here believe they never will 
"It’s not in our tradition,” said Hall. 


PEOPLE 


Sod End to Chinese Opera Saga 


NE of Hollywood's highest-profile couples. Bruce Willis 
and Demi Moore, are ending their decade-long marriage. 
Moore's publicist said. Pat Kingsley declined to elaborate on 
whether it was a separation or a divorce, and she could not say 
who would have custody of the couple’s three daughters. Willis 
and Moore were married on Nov. 21, 1987. Willis's publicist. 
Paul Bloch, said that the statement was true but that because it 
was released by Kingsley he would have no further comment 


New York Tunes Service 


car he was driving hit and killed a 38-year-old woman walking 
down the street A prosecutor’s office spokesman said the 
prison sentence could be exchanged for 240 hours of com- 
munity service, adding that Bafcker was also banned from 
driving for one year. 


S HANGHAI — After a final round of negotiations 
failed to yield a compromise, the Bureau of Culture 


The Kennedy Center in Washington has received a S7 
million bequest — its largest single gift ever — from a trust 
created by Carolyn Agger, the Washington lawyer and 
widow of fonner Supreme Court Justice Abe Fortas, who 


died in 1996. The grant will help to support and expand the 
chamber music programming at the center’s Terrace Theater, 


chamber music programming at the cenier’s TerraceTheater, 
which Fortas helped build. Because of the gift, the theater 


"will be able to continue its role as a leading presenter of the 
world’s great chamber music artists,” said James Johnson. 


the center’s chairman. Agger, a Washington lawyer for more 
than 40 years, was a partner in the tax department office of 
Arnold & Poner for three decades. 


Representing Tom Cruise and Nicole Kidman, the heavy- 
weight Hollywood lawyer Bert Fields says he is planning to 
sic federal and state prosecutors on The Globe, a supermarket 
tabloid, for priming what is said to be the contents of a private 
telephone conversation between the couple. In an article with 
the headline “Is Tom Cruise’s Marriage Hanging by a 
Thread?,” published in The Globe's June 30 issue, the news- 
paper says that in the taped conversation both complain about 
the state of their marriage. Fields characterized the tape as 
“phony,” said it was apparently spliced together from several 
conversations that had been illegally intercepted. He said he 
intended to file civil lawsuits as well. Tony Frost, editor of 
The Globe, said. “The Globe does not break the law, and we 
do not invade people’s privacy.” 


The Dutch singer Marco Bakker was found guilty of 
vehicular homicide and sentenced to six months in prison. 
According to the District Court verdict, the operetta singer had 
at least twice the legal limit of alcohol in his blood when the 


Stella McCartney has quit 3 government-appointed panel 
that has been assigned to modernize Britain s image. The 
Foreign Office said Paul McCartney’s daughter, a 26-year- 
old designer for (he Paris fashion house Chloe. cited work 
pressures in stepping down from Panel 2000. 


O failed to yield a compromise, the Bureau of Culture 
here has refused to let a classic Chinese opera be staged 
next month at the Lincoln Center Festival in New York., 
The festival’s director, Nigel Redden, said late Wed- 
nesday night thar Shanghai officials maintained that die 
production of the opera, “The Peony Pavilion.” would 
have to be extensively revised to better reflect Chinese 
tradition before it would be allowed to travel to the 
festival. He said the officials insisted on a new serof 
rehearsals that would make it impossible for the opera, a 
20-hour production that was to have been presented in 
several segments, to open July 7 as planned. 

In Paris, meanwhile, an arts festival that is co-producing 
the opera with Lincoln Center expressed "astonishment * 
that the Kunqu Opera Company had been barred from New 
York and urged the Chinese government to intervene to 
settle the problem. Josephine Markov its, artistic director of 
the Festival d* Automne a Paris, said she had been working 
to reverse the Shanghai Bureau of Culture’s decision 
through diplomatic channels and in coordination with i 
Lincoln Center. * 'We decided to keep a low profile in the i 
hope that this would help.” she said, commenting on the 
absence of reports of rite incident in French newspapers^ 
After performances in New York next month and Paris 
in November, the opera was to have gone to Caen in 
December and to Sydney and Hong Kong in January. 
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